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PREFACE 

This  series  of  short  histories  is  meant  to  supply  a 
want  which  seems  often  to  be  felt  for  brief  accounts 
of  the  rise  of  our  colonies  and  dependencies,  which 
though  written  on  a  moderate  scale  are  yet  more  vivid 
and  detailed  than  is  possible  when  colonial  history  is 
treated  only  incidentally  in  the  course  of  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  task  of  the  present  writer  has  been  rendered 
comparatively  easy,  as  regards  the  earlier  history  of 
Canada,  by  the  invaluable  works  of  Francis  Parkman. 
For  the  period  of  British  rule,  I  should  like  to  ac- 
knowledge my  indebtedness  especially  to  Sir  C.  P. 
Lucas,  Sir  J.  Bourinot,  and  Professor  Bryce. 

C.  L.  T. 


h      Loutfitude  West  1OO  of  Greenwid 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE   RED   INDIANS 

WHEN  European  travellers  first  began  to  explore  the  The  Red 
vast  northern  region  which  is  now  called  Canada,  Indlans- 
they  found  it  inhabited  by  a  race  of  coloured  men, 
to  whom,  as  to  their  brethren  in  South  America,  the 
new-comers  gave  the  name  of  Indians.     And  because 
these  men  had  tawny  skins,  of  a  lighter  colour  than 
those  of  the  tribes  living  nearer  the  tropics,  they  were 
called  Red  Indians. 

There  were  many  divisions  of  these  races,  but  we 
need  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  chief  of  the 
tribes  who,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  were  living  on 
the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi.  These  were  the 
Iroquois,  the  Hurons,  and  the  Algonquins. 

The  most  formidable,  as  well  as  the  most  civilised 
of  these  tribes  was  that  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  indeed, 
were  not  one  race,  but  a  confederacy  of  five,  and  are, 
therefore,  sometimes  known  as  the  Five  Nations.1 
Their  headquarters  were  in  the  present  state  of  New 
York,  but  they  wandered  north  beyond  Lake  Huron, 
and  southward  as  far  as  Delaware  ;  and  they  were  so 
strong  and  powerful  that  they  nearly  always  had  the 

1  The  Iroquois  consisted  of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas, 
Senecas,  and  Cayugas.  In  1712  they  were  joined  by  a  sixth  tribe, 
the  Tuscaroras,  and  thenceforward  were  known  as  the  Six  Nations. 
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victory   over   their   enemies.    For   this    reason    the 

Races  of    Hurons,  or  Wyandots,  who  had  their  home  on  the 

indi!md     snores  °f  Lake  Huron,  when  they  quarrelled  with  the 

Iroquois,  to  whom  they  were  closely   akin,   sought 

help  from  the  third  race,  that  of  the  Algonquins. 

For  while  the  Iroquois  were  such  formidable 
enemies,  they  were  fewer  in  number  than  the 
Algonquins,  whose  dominion  stretched  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic,  and  from  Hudson  Bay 
to  South  Carolina.  The  land  of  the  Iroqnois,  in  fact, 
formed  a  kind  of  islet  in  the  midst  of  the  territory 
of  the  Algonquins,  with  whom  they  kept  up  an 
incessant  warfare. 

The  Red  Indians  were  a  very  fine  race  of  men,  tall, 
sinewy,  and  well  developed.  Before  the  Europeans 
began  to  settle  on  their  coasts,  they  wore  little  clothing 
in  summer  except  a  skin  round  the  waist ;  but  in  the 
winter  they  protected  themselves  from  the  cold  by 
the  furs  of  wild  animals,  worn  as  cloaks  round  their 
bodies.  One  of  the  early  explorers  describes  them  as 
"  men  of  indifferent  good  stature  and  bigness,  but 
wild  and  unruly  ;  they  wear  their  hair  tied  on  the  top 
like  a  wreath  of  hay  .  .  .  and  with  it  they  bind  certain 
birds'  feathers."  When  they  were  on  the  war-path 
Their  they  painted  themselves  with  ochre  and  other  colours, 

customs.      in    order   t()    strike    terr()r   int()   the    hearts    of   the    foe 

Living  always  in  the  forest  and  on  the  river,  among 
the  wild  things  of  nature,  on  whom  they  preyed  for 
food,  they  developed  extraordinary  keenness  of  sight 
and  hearing.  By  putting  his  ear  to  the  ground,  an 
Indian  could  learn  the  approach  of  his  victim  when  it 
was  still  far  distant  from  him ;  he  could  catch  sight 
of  a  sail  long  before  it  was  visible  to  a  white  man ; 
and  his  power  of  endurance  was  so  great  that  he 
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could  run  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  one  day  with  only 
a  noontide  rest. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  were 
narrow  huts,  about  fifty  feet  in  length  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  in  breadth,  made  of  the  bark  of  birch  trees. 
At  intervals  in  the  roof  there  were  holes,  through  which 
the  smoke  of  the  fires  ascended,  and  at  the  sides  of  the 
interior  were  the  sleeping  places  of  the  various  families 
who  inhabited  the  hut.  Round  these  bark  dwellings 
there  would  be  plots  of  maize  and  cucumbers,  and 
perhaps  an  orchard.  But  the  Algonquins,  who  were 
less  civilised  than  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons,  did 
not  give  much  attention  to  the  land,  and  as  they 
lived  entirely  by  hunting  or  fishing,  they  had  no 
permanent  settlements.  They  dwelt  in  huts  made  of 
skins  hung  upon  poles,  which  could  easily  be  rolled 
up  and  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 

The  Indians  were  almost  as  much  at  home  on  the 
great  rivers  and  lakes  of  their  country  as  in  the  forests. 
In  their  light  canoes  of  birch  bark  they  would  cross 
the  deepest  waters  and  descend  the  swiftest  torrents, 
but  when  the  rapids  became  impossible  for  a  boat,  they 
would  take  to  the  land,  and  carrying  their  little  vessels 
on  their  backs,  proceed  to  some  point  where  the  stream 
again  became  navigable.  Very  often  the  boat  carry- 
ing was  done  by  the  women,  who  were  also  the  prin- 
cipal tillers  of  the  soil.  A  chief  named  Black  Hawk, 
who  in  1834  gave  an  account  of  the  life  of  his  tribe, 
told  how  in  the  spring  they  repaired  the  fences  round 
their  fields,  and  cleaned  them  off  ready  for  planting 
corn.  "  This  work  is  done  by  our  women.  The  men 
during  this  time  are  feasting  on  dried  venison,  bear's 
meat  and  corn  .  .  .  and  recounting  to  each  other 
what  took  place  during  the  winter."  Sometimes 
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they  amused  themselves  with  dancing,  acting  over 
again  the  events  of  their  fights.  "  The  drums  beat, 
and  the  singers  commence.  A  warrior  enters  the 
square,  keeping  time  with  the  music.  He  shows  the 
manner  he  started  on  a  war-party — how  he  approached 
the  enemy — he  strikes  and  describes  the  way  he  killed 
him.  All  join  in  applause.  .  .  .  Such  of  our  young 
men  as  have  not  been  out  in  war-parties  and  killed  an 
enemy,  stand  back  ashamed." 

The  Indians,  indeed,  were  great  warriors  and  loved 
fighting  almost  as  much  as  feasting.  They  were 
terribly  cruel,  taking  great  delight  in  the  agony  of 
the  prisoners  whom  they  tortured  to  death,  and  their 
favourite  decoration  after  a  successful  expedition, 
was  a  string  on  which  were  slung  the  scalps  of  their 
foes.  So  barbarous  were  their  methods  of  warfare 
that  they  developed  extraordinary  self-control,  and 
would  bear  the  severest  pain  without  flinching.  When 
peace  was  made  it  was  their  custom  to  confirm  it  by 
exchanging  gifts  of  wampum  (shells  threaded  together 
in  patterns)  which  may  often  be  seen  exhibited  in 
museums. 

To  the  Indians  every  mountain,  lake,  and  waterfall, 
every  hill  and  tree  seemed  the  dwelling  of  a  god  ; 
they  saw  a  spirit  in  every  storm  and  heard  him  in 
every  wind  that  shook  the  great  branches  above  their 
heads.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Iroquois  believed  that 
the  God  of  Thunder  made  his  home  in  the  caverns 
underneath  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  Over  all  was 
the  god  Manitou,  the  great  spirit  of  good,  to  whom, 
when  harvest  was  over  the  tribes  gave  thanks  by 
means  of  dances  and  feasts.  Many  of  the  myths  of 
the  Red  Indians  are  told  by  Longfellow  in  his  poem 
of  "  Hiawatha." 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   FIRST  EXPLORERS   OF  CANADA 

NEARLY  four  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ 
the  Greek  philosopher  Plato,  in  his  "  Timaeus,"  told 
how  the  Egyptian  priests  had  described  to  Solon  a 
wonderful  island  called  Atlantis,  lying  to  the  west  of 
Europe,  which  had  warred  against  its  eastern  neigh- 
bours, and  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  view 
beneath  the  ocean.  Whether  this  story  was  based  on 
any  travellers'  tales  of  the  continents  which  we  now 
known  as  North  and  South  America,  we  cannot  decide  ; 
certain  it  is  that  the  idea  of  an  undiscovered  country, 
lying  towards  the  sunset,  occurs  over  and  over  again 
in  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  But  any  such  vague 
stories  were  forgotten  in  the  overthrow  of  Roman 
civilisation,  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  that  the  revived  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages  brought  them  to  light  again.  Then,  indeed, 
men  hailed  them  as  prophecies  of  the  discovery  of 
that  New  World  which  had  lately  been  revealed  to 
Columbus  and  his  successors.1 

But  it  is  probable  that  European  sailors  had  touched  Early 
the  shores  of  North  America  long  before  the  time  of  JgJJg" lo 
Columbus.     The  fierce  rule  of  the  Norse  King,  Harold  America, 
the  Fair-Haired,  which  drove  his  subjects  to  seek  new 
homes  in  England,  Normandy,  and  Iceland,  also  led 
eventually  to  the  discovery  in  877  of  Greenland.     In 

1See  Bacon's  essay,  "Of  Prophecies." 
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970  Greenland  was  colonised  by  settlers  from  Iceland, 
and  in  the  "  Saga  of  Erik  the  Red  "  we  read  how  one 
of  these  colonists,  setting  out  to  explore  the  shores 
of  his  new  home,  was  driven  by  a  strong  north  wind 
to  a  low  lying  coast  covered  with  forests.  It  was  not 
Greenland,  for  it  had  no  snow-capped  mountains, 
and  sailing  round  it,  he  found  that  it  was  an  island 
(probably  Newfoundland).  Then  he  returned  home, 
and  told  his  comrades  of  his  discovery. 

A  few  years  afterwards  another  Icelander  sailed  in 
the  same  ship,  in  search  of  the  same  lands.  Coming 
to  the  island  already  discovered,  he  called  it  Helluland, 
and  then,  going  on  towards  the  south,  he  reached  a 
flat  coast  with  a  fringe  of  white  sand,  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  Nova  Scotia.  Farther  south  still, 
he  came  to  a  river  where  there  were  many  salmon,  and 
on  the  shores  of  which  grew  abundance  of  grapes  ;  and 
here  he  found  that  cattle  might  live  the  whole  winter 
out  of  doors,  for  the  grass  remained  green  all  the  year 
round.  This  land  may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  coast 
of  New  England,  but  the  description  is  too  vague  for 
us  to  be  sure  of  this. 

After  this,  for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  far  western  land.  But  in  1492,  Columbus 
discovered  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  five  years 
clot  later  John  Cabot>  a  Venetian  explorer  licensed  by 
1497-98.  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  his  son,  Sebastian,  "  dis- 
covered that  land  which  no  man  before  that  time 
had  attempted.  .  .  .  That  island  which  lieth  out 
before  the  land  he  called  the  Island  of  St  John  upon 
this  occasion  .  .  because  it  was  discovered  upon  the 
day  of  John  the  Baptist."  The  land  then  touched 
may  have  been  Cape  Breton  Island  or  Labrador  or 
perhaps  Cape  Bonavista  in  Newfoundland  but  ' 
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discoverers  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  explore  the 
country. 

Next  year,  however,  the  Cabots  procured  a  new 
license  from  King  Henry,  and  this  time  they  coasted 
all  along  the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  England  and 
Virginia,  as  far  as  Florida.  The  history  of  this 
voyage  has  been  somewhat  obscured  because  Sebastian 
Cabot,  in  his  anxiety  to  obtain  credit  which  was  really 
due  to  his  father,  afterwards  represented  himself  as 
the  sole  discoverer.  "  I  began/'  he  says  "  to  sail 
towards  the  north-west,  not  thinking  to  find  any  land 
than  that  of  Cathay  (China),  and  from  thence  to  turn 
toward  India  ;  but  after  certain  days  I  found  that  the 
land  ran  towards  the  north,  which  was  to  me  a  great 
displeasure.  Nevertheless,  sailing  along  by  the  coast 
to  see  if  I  could  find  any  gulf  that  turned,  I  found  the 
land  still  continent  to  the  56  degree  under  our  Pole. 
And  seeing  that  there  the  coast  turned  towards  the 
east,  despairing  to  find  the  passage,  I  turned  back 
again,  and  sailed  down  by  the  coast  of  that  land  to- 
wards the  Equinoctiall  (ever  with  intent  to  find  the 
said  passage  to  India)  and  came  to  that  part  of  this 
firm  land  which  is  now  called  Florida,  where,  my 
victuals  failing,  I  departed  from  thence  and  returned 
to  England."  It  was  in  virtue  of  these  discoveries, 
made  under  the  auspices  of  an  English  king,  that 
the  English  afterwards  claimed  the  whole  of  North 
America  as  their  territory. 

But  these  adventurers  were  soon  followed  by  others. 
The  extraordinary  wealth  of  fish  in  the  Newfoundland  rano>1524- 
seas  lured  thither  Breton  and  Basque,  as  well  as 
English  sailors,  though  they  seem  to  have  contented 
themselves  with  taking  toll  of  the  ocean,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  explore  the  continent.  But  in  1524 
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Francis  I.  of  France,  envious  of  the  Spanish  victories 
in  South  America,  sent  out  a  Portuguese  mariner 
called  Verrazzano  to  explore  these  new  regions.  He 
touched  at  Carolina,  and  then  sailed  northwards  as  far 
as  Newfoundland,  and  for  this  reason,  says  Hakluyt, 
the  northern  parts  of  these  regions  were  afterwards 
called  New  France.  Not  long  after  the  explorer's  return 
home,  however,  Francis  I.  was  defeated  at  Pavia,  and 
Verrazzano  died  soon  afterwards.  Nothing  more  was 
done  by  French  explorers  till  nine  years  later.  But, 
meanwhile,  the  fishermen  of  Europe  pursued  their 
calling  on  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  now  and  then 
bringing  home  with  them  a  native  of  the  country,  to 
be  exhibited  as  a  show  in  their  cities,  and  to  languish 
to  death  in  his  unaccustomed  surroundings. 

If  it  was  a  Portuguese  who  first  earned  the  title  of 
New  France  for  these  strange  lands,  it  was  a  Frenchman 
by  birth  who  justified  the  sponsorship  of  his  country. 
Jacques  In  1534  Jacques  Cartier,  a  sailor  of  St  Malo  in  Brittany, 
,534.  '  was  employed  by  the  High  Admiral  of  France  to 
explore  the  coasts  of  North  America.  On  May  10 
he  reached  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and  coasting 
past  Labrador,  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  he 
crossed  to  the  mainland  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  found  the  bay  which  he  called  Chaleurs 
Bay,  and  then,  rounding  the  peninsula  of  Gaspe,  sailed 
past  the  island  of  Anticosti  out  again  into  the  open 
sea.  Of  Labrador  he  formed  a  very  poor  opinion,  for 
though  the  coast  had  good  harbours,  its  soil  was 
unproductive.  "  If  the  soil  were  as  good  as  the 
harbours  are,"  he  said  afterwards,  "  it  were  a  great 
commodity,  but  it  is  not  to  be  called  the  New  Land, 
but  rather  stones  and  crags,  and  a  place  fit  for  wild 
beasts.  ...  To  be  short,  I  believe  that  this  was  the 
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land  that  God  allotted  to  Cain."  But  farther  south 
he  found  the  land  more  productive,  and  he  gives  a 
glowing  description  of  the  vast  forests,  full  of  mighty 
pines  and  cedars,  and  the  pleasant  meadows  where 
gooseberries,  strawberries,  blackberries,  and  white  and 
red  roses,  with  many  other  flowers  of  sweet  and 
pleasant  smell,  flourished  in  abundance.  The  explorer 
did  not,  however,  make  a  long  stay  on  this  occasion, 
an  don  August  15  he  sailed  for  France,  reaching  St 
Malo  on  September  5. 

But  the  next  year  he  was  ready  to  start  again,  and  on  Carder's 
May  16,  1535,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  three  ships  voyage, 
which  composed  the  expedition  met  in  the  Cathedral  1535- 
of  St  Malo,  to  pray  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  their 
adventure.  After  a  somewhat  troublesome  voyage, 
in  which  the  three  ships  entirely  lost  sight  of  one 
another,  they  anchored  opposite  the  island  of  Anticosti, 
in  a  bay  which  Cartier  called  the  Bay  of  St  Lawrence, 
because  he  entered  it  on  August  9 — the  day  sacred 
to  that  saint.  This  name  was  afterwards  extended 
to  the  whole  gulf  and  river.  On  his  return  from  his 
previous  journey  he  had  taken  with  him  to  France 
two  young  Indians,  and  they  now  acted  as  pilots  up 
the  stream.  On  September  i,  he  reached  the  gloomy 
shore  of  the  Saguenay,  "  which  runneth  along  very  high 
and  steep  hills  of  bare  stone/'  and  after  staying  here 
for  two  or  three  days,  he  continued  his  journey  till  he 
came  to  an  island  so  thickly  set  with  filbert  trees  that 
he  called  it  the  Island  of  Nuts.  Seven  or  eight  leagues 
on  from  this  island,  says  Cartier,  "  the  country  of 
Canada l  beginneth." 

1  Various  explanations  of  the  origin  of  this  word  have  been  given, 
but  the  most  probable  one  is  that  it  is  an  Indian  word  meaning 
"  town  "  or  "  village."  Cartier  applies  it  only  to  the  land  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
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By  this  time  the  two  Indians  with  Cartier  had  made 
themselves  known  to  their  relations  on  shore,  who 
welcomed  the  strangers  with  great  kindness,  giving 
them  presents  of  corn,  eels,  and  melons,  and  thus  the 
explorers  came  to  the  village  of  Stadacona,  "  as  goodly 
a  plot  of  ground  as  possibly  may  be  seen,  and  there- 
withal very  fruitful,  full  of  goodly  trees  such  as  oaks, 
elms,  ashes,  walnut  trees,  maple  trees,  cydrons  (citrons), 
vines,  and  whitethorns,  that  bring  forth  fruit  as  big  as 
any  damsons."  So  well  did  the  place  suit  him  that 
Cartier  determined  to  make  it  his  headquarters  for  the 
winter,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  any  French- 
men camped  at  the  spot  whnre  afterwards  rose  the 
great  city  of  Quebec. 

Stadacona,  however,  was  not  the  principal  settle- 
ment of  the  Indians.  They  had  a  larger  town  further 
up  the  river,  called  Hochelaga,  and  thither  Cartier  and 
his  followers  now  determined  to  proceed.  But  his 
guides  refused  to  accompany  him,  and  the  other 
Indians  told  him  terrible  tales  of  the  dangers  of  the 
enterprise.  They  even  dressed  up  three  of  their 
number  as  devils,  "  wrapped  in  dogs'  skins,  white  and 
black,  their  faces  besmeared  as  black  as  any  coals, 
with  horns  on  their  heads,"  who,  as  they  declared,  had 
been  sent  by  their  god,  Coudouagny,  to  warn  the 
visitors  that  there  was  so  much  ice  and  snow  at 
Hochelaga,  that  whoever  went  there  would  certainly  die. 

But  Cartier  was  not  alarmed,  and  from  Sept- 
ember 19  till  October  2,  he  sailed  up  the  river, 
seeing  on  either  side  as  goodly  and  pleasant  a 
country  as  anyone  could  wish  for.  Beneath  the  mighty 
trees  that  lined  the  shore  the  travellers  saw  a  great 
host  of  wild  birds  of  every  kind — cranes,  swans,  geese, 
ducks,  pheasants,  partridges,  thrushes,  blackbirds, 
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doves,  redbreasts,  nightingales,  and  sparrows  of  divers 
kinds,  even  as  in  France.  And  all  the  way  they 
went,  they  met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  the 
natives,  to  whom  they  gave  presents  of  knives  and 
beads,  in  exchange  for  fish  and  vegetables. 

As  soon  as  they  came  near  the  town  of  Hochelaga, 
Cartier  attired  himself  in  his  finest  clothes,  and  taking 
with  him  five  gentlemen,  twenty  sailors,  and  three 
guides,  he  proceeded  to  the  settlement.     It  was  a 
group  of  about  fifty  of  the  long  tunnel-shaped  houses 
that  have  already  been  described,  with  an  open  space 
in  the  centre,  where  the  strangers  were  told  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  chief.     Presently  he  came  to  them, 
sitting  on  a  deer-skin,  and  borne  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  followers,  for  he  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  and 
all    his    limbs    were    shrunken    together.     Much    to 
Carder's  embarrassment,  he  expected  his  guests  to 
cure  his  disease,  as  well  as  the  complaints  of  many  of 
his  followers.     Seeing  their  misery,  the  pious  captain 
read  aloud  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John, 
and  touching  all  the  sick  persons  who  were  brought  to 
him,  he  "  prayed  to  God  that  it  would  please  Him  to 
open  the  hearts  of  these  poor  people  and  to  make  them 
know    His    holy    word."     Then,    after    distributing 
hatchets,  beads,  knives  and  rings  among  them,  he 
commanded  trumpets  and  other  musical  instruments 
to  be  sounded,  and  returned  with  his  companions  to 
the  boats.     But  before  they  embarked  some  of  the 
Indians  led  them  to  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill, 
whence  they  surveyed  the  beautiful  country  that  lay 
all  round  them,  covered  with  dark  forest  trees,  through 
which  the  mighty  river  ran  like  a  silver  thread.     To 
this  hill  Cartier  gave  the  name  Mont  Real,  so  familiar 
to  us  under  its  slightly  altered  form  of  Montreal. 
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The  explorers  now  went  back  to  Stadacona,  where 
they  remained  for  the  whiter.  They  had  a  trying  time, 
for  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  intense  cold  which 
they  experienced,  and  in  December  they  were  attacked 
by  a  very  severe  form  of  scurvy.  From  the  middle 
of  November  till  the  middle  of  March,  they  were 
imprisoned  in  ice  "  about  two  fathoms  thick,  and 
snow  above  four  feet  high  and  more,  higher  than  the 
sides  of  our  ships  ...  in  which  space  there  died 
twenty-five  of  our  best  and  chief est  men/*  Cartier 
himself,  however,  remained  in  good  health,  and  at  last 
he  learned  from  the  Indians  that  there  was  a  remedy 
for  the  disease  from  which  his  men  were  suffering. 
They  brought  him  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  spruce 
tree  and  showed  him  how  to  make  a  decoction  of  it ; 
and  this  medicine  gave  so  much  relief  that  the  invalids 
were  ready  to  fight  one  another  for  it,  and  consumed  a 
large  tree  in  four  01  five  days. 

In  May,  the  Frenchmen  prepared  for  their  homeward 
voyage,  but  before  starting  they  set  up  a  cross,  on 
which  was  hung  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  France  and 
the  words  "  Franciscus  primus  Dei  gratia  Francorum 
rex  regnat."  On  the  same  day  the  chief,  Donnacona, 
who  had  all  along  been  very  friendly  with  the  strangers, 
was  asked  into  the  fort  to  partake  of  a  farewell  feast ; 
and  once  there,  he  was  hurried  on  board  ship,  and  per- 
suaded to  attempt  the  voyage  to  Europe.  He  told 
his  followers  that  in  twelve  months  he  should  come 
again ;  but  this  intention  was  never  fulfilled,  as 
he  died  in  France  before  he  had  an  oppoitunity  of 
returning. 

The  fame  of  Cartier's  discoveries  soon  spread  through 
his  native  country,  and  though  Francis  I.  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  struggle  with  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  he  found 
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time  to  appoint  the  Sieur  de  Roberval,  a  nobleman  of 
Picardy,  his  Viceroy  and  Lieutenant-general  in  Canada. 
Roberval  at  once  equipped  an  expedition  consisting 
of  five  ships,  under  the  command  of  Cartier,  who  in 
1541  set  out  for  his  third  voyage  to  Canada.  Roberval 
was  to  follow  later. 

Very  little  is  known  of  this  third  voyage.  Cartier  Car  tier's 
again  penetrated  to  Hochelaga,  and  returned  to  ^«J  e 
Charlesbourg  Royal  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence,  1541. 
to  winter  there.  But  when  spring  came,  and  Roberval 
still  delayed  his  appearance,  Cartier  determined  to 
return  to  France,  and  on  his  way  home  anchored  in 
the  harbour  of  St  John.  Here  he  was  met  by  his 
belated  chief,  who  indignantly  ordered  him  back  to 
Canada,  but  under  cover  of  night  the  captain  slipped 
out  of  the  harbour  and  set  sail  for  Europe.  Not- 
withstanding his  desertion,  Roberval  proceeded  to  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  rebuilt  the  forts  which  Cartier  had 
abandoned.  But  he  did  not  stay  there  long,  and 
though  it  is  uncertain  how  the  adventure  ended,  it  is 
believed  that  in  1543  Cartier  was  sent  to  fetch  the 
unlucky  Viceroy  and  his  followers  back  to  France. 

From  this  time  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  French  kings  were  so  much  occupied  by  wars  and 
quarrels  at  home  that  they  had  no  energy  to  spare  for 
the  exploration  of  lands  beyond  the  sea.  But  French 
vessels  still  haunted  the  shores  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  sailors  who  manned  them  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  fishing,  but  traded  with  the  Indians  of  the 
mainland  for  bear  and  beaver  skins  and  other  furs. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   SETTLEMENT  OF  ACADIA 

WHEN  at  last  France  had  a  little  rest  from  her  civil 
wars,  and  Henry  IV.  was  firmly  established  on  the 
throne,  men  turned  again  to  thoughts  of  commercial 
enterprise.  The  fur  trade  with  the  North  American 
Indians  was  very  profitable,  and  in  1603,  Aymar  de 
Chastes,  the  Governor  of  Dieppe,  and  a  personal  friend 
of  the  king,  obtained  from  him  a  patent  to  colonise 
Canada.  This  meant  that  De  Chastes  and  his  fol- 
lowers would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  and 
that  it  would  be  unlawful  for  independent  merchants 
to  bargain  with  the  natives  for  their  goods.  De 
Chastes  gave  the  command  of  his  first  and  only  expedi- 
tion to  Pontgrave,  a  rich  merchant  of  St  Malo,  and 
with  him  went  Samuel  de  Champlain,  who  is  famous 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  French  explorers.  They 
ascended  the  river  as  far  as  Montreal,  where  they  found 
no  trace  of  the  Indian  village  which  Cartier  had 
described  ;  and  Champlain  also  explored  the  shores  of 
the  Saguenay,  but  no  attempt  at  a  settlement  was 
made. 

When  the  travellers  returned  to  France,  De  Chastes 
was  dead'  but  anotner  patent  was  given  to  the  Sieur 
de  Monts,  a  Huguenot  nobleman.  It  was  decided  this 
time  to  colonise  the  peninsula  of  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia), 
and  in  1604,  the  first  ships  to  carry  immigrants  for  that 
country  set  out  from  France.  Among  these  immigrants 
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were,  besides  De  Monts,  Champlain,  Pontgrave,  and 
the  Baron  de  Poutrincourt,  a  nobleman  of  Picardy. 

Steering  in  a  more  southerly  direction  than  their 
predecessors,  the  adventurers  rounded  Cape  Sable,  and 
entering  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  they  discovered  Annapolis 
Harbour,  a  beautiful  bay  almost  enclosed  by  a  tongue 
of  land,  which  made  it  difficult  of  entrance,  but  offered 
a  substantial  protection  from  the  tempest  when  it  was 
passed.  Poutrincourt  was  so  much  struck  by  its  beauty 
that  he  asked  De  Monts  to  grant  him  the  territory 
on  its  shores,  which  he  called  Port  Royal. 

The  explorers  did  not,  however,  make  their  first 
settlement  here.  They  fixed  their  camp  on  a  little 
island  off  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which 
they  called  Ste  Croix.  Here  they  spent  a  wretched 
winter,  hemmed  in  by  masses  of  ice  which  prevented 
them  from  crossing  to  the  mainland  for  supplies  of  wood 
and  water.  Out  of  seventy-nine  men,  thirty-five  died 
of  scurvy,  and  they  were  not  so  fortunate  as  Cartier  in 
finding  spruce  trees  to  serve  as  an  antidote.  Mean- 
while, Poutrincourt  and  Pontgrave  had  gone  back  to 
France,  but  in  the  spring  the  latter  returned  with  fresh 
supplies,  which  were  eagerly  welcomed.  In  August 
the  settlement  was  moved  to  Port  Royal,  but  De 
Monts  was  unable  to  spend  a  second  winter  in  Acadia. 
The  merchants  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  trade 
by  his  monopoly  had  been  stirring  up  the  king  to 
revoke  his  patent,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  home  to 
defend  his  privileges. 

Pontgrave  and  Champlain  were  left  in  charge  of  the 
settlement,  but  when,  after  many  delays,  Poutrin- 
court sailed  into  the  harbour  next  year,  he  found  the 
fort  almost  deserted  ;  for  Pontgrave,  thinking  that  the 
colonists  were  forgotten,  had  decided  to  sail  for  home. 
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Fortunately  one  of  Poutrincourt's  boats  found  them 
before  they  had  gone  very  far,  and  they  returned  joy- 
fully to  Port  Royal.  Pontgrave,  however,  soon  set  out 
for  France  again,  and  while  Champlain  and  Poutrin- 
court  went  off  to  see  if  they  could  find  a  more  suitable 
site  for  the  settlement,  Lescarbot,  a  French  attorney 
who  had  come  with  the  last  expedition,  was  left  in 
charge.  He  made  an  excellent  governor,  for  he 
was  full  of  courage  and  energy,  and  kept  up  the 
spirits  of  his  men  by  all  kinds  of  amusing  entertain- 
ments. When  Champlain  and  Poutrincourt  returned 
from  their  journey,  tired  and  disheartened  by  their 
want  of  success,  he  prepared  a  pageant,  consisting  of 
Neptune  and  the  Tritons,  to  welcome  them  at  the 
gateway  of  the  fort  with  speeches  in  verse  that  he  had 
written  especially  for  the  occasion.  And  all  that 
winter,  which  fortunately  was  a  mild  one,  the  little 
company  cheered  one  another  with  feasts,  and  singing, 
and  music.  Sometimes,  too,  they  would  go  on  hunt- 
ing expeditions  with  the  neighbouring  Indians,  whose 
old  chief,  Membertou,  was  very  friendly,  and  who 
taught  the  Frenchmen  how  to  lay  snares  and  trap  the 
game  in  the  woods. 

But  just  as  spring  had  come  and  the  ice  had  melted, 
and  the  settlers  were  turning  gladly  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  news  came  that  the  enemies  of  De  Monts 
had  triumphed ;  his  patent  was  revoked,  and  Port 
Royal  must  be  abandoned.  So,  leaving  the  crops  they 
had  sown  to  be  reaped  by  the  Indians,  the  adventurers 
embarked  for  home,  and  in  October  1607  anchored 
once  more  in  the  harbour  of  St  Malo. 

•Poutrincourt,  however,  had  no  intention  of  yielding 
so  tamely.  With  some  difficulty  he  persuaded  the 
king  to  confirm  the  grant  of  Port  Royal  to  him,  and 
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he  managed  to  raise  funds  by  interesting  some  rich 
merchants  in  his  enterprise.    At  last,  in  1610,  he  was  Expedi 
able  to  return  with  his  son  Biencourt  to  Port  Royal,  p°^n 
where  he  was  relieved  to  find  the  buildings  still  stand-  court, 
ing,  though  the  roofs  had  fallen  in  here  and  there.  l6ia 
The  Indians  were  delighted  to  see  him  again  and 
Membertou,  who  was  now  more  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  gave  him  a  warm  welcome. 

Poutrincourt's  difficulties  at  home  had  been  partly 
caused  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuit  priests,  who  were 
gaining  great  influence  in  France.  They  were  very 
anxious  that  he  should  take  with  him  one  of  their 
number  to  serve  as  a  missionary  among  the  Indians ; 
but  Poutrincourt,  who  depended  for  his  funds  largely 
on  Huguenot  merchants,  managed  to  avoid  this.  He 
did,  however,  take  with  him  another  priest  called  La 
Fleche,  and  his  first  care  on  arriving  at  Port  Royal 
was  to  baptise  a  number  of  the  friendly  Indians, 
among  them  the  old  chief,  Membertou,  to  show  the 
Jesuits  that  their  services  were  unnecessary.  This 
done  he  sent  his  son  back  to  France  with  a  list  of  the 
converts. 

But  when  Biencourt  reached  his  native  country  he 
found  that  Henry  IV.  was  dead,  and  that  the  power 
of  the  Jesuits  had  greatly  increased.  So  bent  were 
they  on  their  project  of  conversion  that  they  induced 
some  wealthy  ladies  of  the  court  to  buy  the  interest 
of  the  merchants  who  had  financed  Poutrincourt ; 
and  they  were  then  able  to  insist  on  sending  two 
priests  to  accompany  young  Poutrincourt  on  his 
return  journey.  These  priests,  Biard  and  Masse,  were 
full  of  enthusiasm,  and  worked  very  hard  among  the 
natives,  so  that  they  won  the  admiration  even  of  those 
who  had  been  prejudiced  against  them.  Meanwhile 
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Poutrincourt  returned  to  France,  leaving  his  son  as 
governor  in  his  absence. 

The  Jesuits  at  home  were  not  content  with  the 
efforts  they  had  already  made  to  win  Acadia  for  their 
society.  In  1613  another  ship,  under  the  command 
of  a  courtier  named  La  Saussaye,  who  had  with  him 
two  more  Jesuit  priests,  touched  at  Port  Royal,  and 
taking  Biard  and  Masse  on  board,  steered  for  the 
Penobscott  river,  hoping  to  find  there  a  favourable 
site  for  a  new  settlement.  But  scarcely  had  the  ex- 
pedition encamped  on  the  island  of  Monts-Deserts, 
when  they  saw  in  the  distance  a  strange  vessel,  making 
for  them  as  swiftly  as  an  arrow  to  the  sound  of  drums 
and  trumpets.  She  was  an  English  man-of-war  under 
the  command  of  one  Samuel  Argall,  of  Virginia,  who 
informed  the  French  that  they  were  poaching  on 
English  territory.  The  little  settlement  was  laid  in 
Argall  ruins,  the  would-be  colonists  made  prisoners,  and  Argall 
destmys  re^-urne(j  jn  triumph  to  Virginia.  There  the  Governor, 
Royal,  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  commanded  him  to  turn  his  attention 
to  Port  Royal,  whither  he  at  once  sailed.  Biencourt 
was  absent  on  an  expedition  with  the  Indians,  and 
finding  the  fort  defenceless,  Argall  robbed  it  of  its 
stores  and  reduced  it  to  ashes.  On  November  13, 
1613,  he  embarked  again  for  Virginia,  leaving  the 
unhappy  settlers  to  face  the  winter  deprived  of  both 
food  and  shelter.  Poutrincourt  returned  next  year  to 
find  that  Biencourt  and  his  companions  had  been 
obliged  to  exist  like  animals  in  the  woods  on  nuts 
and  roots,  and  after  this  he  abandoned  his  enterprise. 
But  Biencourt  still  clung  to  the  settlement,  which  he 
partially  rebuilt.  When  he  died  in  1623,  his  father 
having  predeceased  him,  he  left  all  his  rights  in  the 
colony  to  his  friend  Charles  de  la  Tour. 
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Argall's  expedition  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
English  government  to  the  prospects  of  Acadia,  and 
in  1621   James   I.   made  a  grant  of  the  peninsula, 
together  with  Cape  Breton  Island  and  the  portion  of 
the  mainland  from  Ste  Croix  to  the  St  Lawrence,  to 
Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling. 
Alexander,  however,  failed  to  make  any  permanent  James  i. 
settlement  there,  and  the  chief  result  of  his  grant  was  |^dia 
to  give  the  territory  its  second  name  of  Nova  Scotia  to  Sir 
or  New  Scotland.     In  1627  Cardinal  Richelieu,  t 
chief  minister  of  France,   formed  a  new  company,  1621. 
called  the  "  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates," 
or  the  "  Company  of  New  France,"  to  trade  with 
Canada   and  Acadia ;    but   shortly   afterwards   war 
broke  out  between  England  and  France,  and  at  the 
instigation  of  Alexander  an  adventurer  named  Sir 
David  Kirke  intercepted  and  captured  the  transports 
which  the  company  had  sent  to  the  help  of  the  settlers. 
The  same  year  he  took  Port  Royal  and  threatened 
Quebec,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  the  British  would 
supplant  the  French  in  these  places  ;  but  by  the  Treaty 
of  St  Germain-en-Laye  in  1632,  Acadia  was  restored 
to  France. 

Meanwhile,  Charles  de  la  Tour,  in  spite  of  favourable 
offers  from  the  English,  had  remained  faithful  to  his 
own  country  ;  and  he  was  therefore  much  disappointed 
when,  instead  of  appointing  him  as  governor,  the 
French  government  placed  over  his  head  the  Sieur  de 
Razilly,  a  friend  of  Richelieu.  With  De  Razilly  came 
Charles  de  Menou,  Chevalier  d'Aunay,  who  acted  as 
his  deputy,  and,  when  he  died  in  1635,  succeeded  him 
in  his  office.  La  Tour  was  naturally  indignant  at  this, 
and  the  history  of  the  next  few  years  tells  of  the 
constant  struggles  between  the  two  men  for  mastery. 
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Helped  by  his  heroic  wife,  La  Tour  set  D'Aunay  at 
defiance,  but  in  the  end  his  fort  was  taken,  and  he 
himself  became  bankrupt. 

In  1650,  however,  D'Aunay  was  accidentally 
drowned,  and  on  this  the  French  government  made 
amends  for  its  ill-treatment  of  La  Tour  by  appointing 
him  as  governor.  And  as  his  own  wife  was  now  dead, 
La  Tour  married,  in  1653,  D'Aunay's  widow,  hoping 
thus  "  to  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  concord  and  union  between  the  two 
families."  But  to  secure  permanent  peace  in  a  newly 
founded  settlement  was  in  those  days  an  impossible 
ideal,  and  next  year  an  English  fleet  arrived  at  Port 
Royal  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  colony.  La 
Tour  was  too  weak  to  resist,  but  he  appealed  to 
Cromwell  for  protection,  became  a  British  subject, 
and,  in  common  with  Sir  Thomas  Temple  and  William 
Crowne,  received  a  grant  of  the  whole  territory  of 
Acadia  Acadia.  La  Tour  died  in  1666,  and  in  1667  the 
t^France  Plov^ce  again  became  the  property  of  France,  being 
1667.  '  ceded  to  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE   DISCOVERIES     OF     CHAMPLAIN,     AND     THE     FIRST 
SETTLEMENT  AT  QUEBEC 

WE  must  now  go  back  to  the  time  when,  De  Monts' 
patent  having  been  revoked,  his  settlement  at  Port 
Royal  was  abandoned.  But  he  obtained  permission 
to  trade  in  furs  on  the  St  Lawrence  for  another  year, 
and  in  1608  he  sent  two  ships  to  that  river  under  the 
command  of  Pont  grave"  and  Champlain.  Pontgrave 
was  to  pay  for  the  expedition  by  his  profits  on  the 
buying  and  selling  of  skins,  while  Champlain  was  to 
explore  the  interior.  Pontgrave  therefore  halted  at 
Tadoussac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  while  Champlain 
proceeded  up  the  stream,  traversing  the  same  waters 
that  he  had  navigated  in  1603. 

In  time  he  came  to  a  spot  where  the  mighty  waters 
narrowed  to  a  channel  less  than  a  mile  in  width, 
above  which  the  rock  rose  steeply  to  a  flat  plateau. 
It  was  a  capital  place  for  a  fort,  as  it  commanded  the  Founda- 
river  both  ways,  and  was   besides  very  difficult  of  Quebec 
access  ;   and  here  the  explorer  raised  a  pile  of  wooden  1608. 
buildings  fashioned  on  the  pattern  of  a  mediaeval 
castle.    These  were  the  first  European  dwellings  on 
the  spot  which  is  now  so  famous  as  Quebec.     Within 
this  wooden  fortress  Champlain  and  his  twenty-eight 
men  spent  the  winter  of  1608.     It  must  have  been  a 
trying  time,  for  scurvy  broke  out  among  them,  and 
when  spring  came  there  were  only  eight  survivors. 
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But  no  hardships  could  damp  the  courage  of  their 
leader,  and  in  June  1609  he  began  to  make  plans  for 
further  exploration.  The  Indians  among  whom  he  had 
passed  the  winter  were  Algonquins,  and  by  accom- 
panying them  on  their  expeditions  against  the  Iroquois, 
he  hoped  not  only  to  penetrate  into  the  interior,  but 
also  to  attach  them  to  his  cause.  He  therefore  offered 
to  join  a  combined  Algonquin  and  Huron  war  party 
which  was  setting  out  for  the  territory  of  the  Five 
Nations.  This  alliance  had  the  disadvantage  of  pre- 
judicing the  most  powerful  of  the  Indian  tribes 
against  the  French ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
Champlain  could  have  attained  his  ends  without  some 
such  arrangement. 

At  the  end  of  June  the  allies  met  at  Quebec,  and 

started  for  the  mouth  of  the  River  Iroquois,  now  known 

as  the  Richelieu.    After  feasting  for  two  days,  they 

proceeded  up  the  stream  till  they  came  to  some  rapids 

Cham-       which  could  not  be  passed  by  Champlain's  boat,  and 

explores     ^e  was  therefore  obliged  to  send  it  back,  with  most  of 

Lake         his  men,  to  Quebec,  while  he  and  two  others  who 

piat™        volunteered  to  go  on  with  him  took  to  the  Indian 

1609.'        canoes.     They  now  walked  along  the  shore,  carrying 

their  canoes,  till  they  came  to  smoother  waters,  when 

they  again  embarked.     Every  night  they  landed,  and, 

cutting  down  some  of  the  trees  on  the  shore,  they 

formed  a  barricade,  open  towards  the  river,  within 

which  they  encamped.    They  placed  no  sentinels,  but 

took  their  chance  of  being  surprised  by  the  enemy. 

At  last  the  river  began  to  broaden  out  into  a  wide 
lake  studded  with  large  islands — the  beautiful  lake  to 
which  Champlain  gave  his  name.  The  allies  were 
making  for  the  spot  where  Fort  Ticonderoga  was 
afterwards  built,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  George,  and 
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as  they  drew  nearer  to  their  goal  they  advanced  more 
cautiously,  stealing  along  the  water  by  night,  and 
hiding  by  day  in  the  forests  on  the  shore.  But  before 
they  reached  their  destination  they  were  discovered 
by  the  foe.  It  was  then  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
so  after  raising  a  hasty  barricade,  the  Iroquois  en- 
camped behind  it  for  the  night,  while  the  Hurons  and 
Algonquins  manifested  their  joy  at  the  meeting  by 
dancing  on  their  canoes,  and  shouting  insults  to  their 
adversaries. 

When  day  broke  the  Frenchmen  put  on  their  armour 
and  hid  in  the  bottom  of  their  canoes  till  the  Indians 
were  in  order  of  battle.  Champlain  has  told  us 
in  his  journal  how  he  saw  the  "  enemy  come  out  of 
their  barricade,  nearly  two  hundred  men,  strong  and 
robust  to  look  at ;  at  their  head  were  three  chiefs  who 
wore  larger  plumes  than  their  companions."  There 
were  only  about  sixty  of  the  Algonquins,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  their  allies,  they  would  probably  have 
been  overcome  ;  but  when  the  Iroquois  saw  Champlain 
in  his  shining  armour,  they  were  seized  with  amaze- 
ment ;  and  when,  levelling  his  gun,  he  killed  two  of 
the  chiefs  and  wounded  the  third,  the  foe  suddenly 
quitted  the  field  and  fled  into  the  forest.  The  victory 
was  complete,  and  the  allies  returned  in  triumph  to 
Quebec. 

In  1610  Champlain  won  another  victory  for  the  Founda- 
Algonquins  and  Hurons,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu, 
and  in  1611  he  established  the  first  trading  station  at  1611. 
Montreal.     But  these  years  were  a  time  of  constant 
struggle,  for  De  Monts  had  lost  all  influence  at  court, 
and  Champlain  was  obliged  to  go  home  every  winter 
to  defend  the  enterprise.     There  was  now  a  succession 
of   different   viceroys,   but    they  delegated   all  their 
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responsibility  to  Champlain,  who,  like  Poutrincourt, 
was  obliged  to  obtain  financial  support  from  rich 
merchants  who  hoped  to  profit  from  the  trade  in  furs. 

It  was  while  he  was  in  France,  conducting  some  of 
these  negotiations,  that  one  of  his  followers,  Nicholas 
de  Vignau,  whom  he  had  left  in  Canada,  came  home, 
and  told  him  a  very  circumstantial  story  of  how  he 
had  accompanied  some  Indians  up  the  Ottawa  River 
to  the  open  sea  beyond,  where  he  had  seen  the  wreck 
of  an  English  ship.  All  Champlain's  expeditions 
hitherto  had  been  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  reaching 
that  western  sea  which  would  shorten  the  journey  to 
Cathay,  and  as  he  had  heard  some  rumours  of  a  recent 
disastrous  English  expedition  to  North  America,  he 
saw  no  reason  to  doubt  the  story.  In  1613,  therefore, 
he  returned  with  De  Vignau  to  Montreal  and  advanced 
with  Indian  guides  up  the  Ottawa,  past  the  Lake  of 
Cham-  the  Chaudiere  and  the  Falls  of  the  Chats,  through 
pioresCthe  ^orests  and  by  mosquito  haunted  shores,  till  they  came 
Ottawa  to  an  Indian  settlement  on  the  shore  of  Allumette 
,6^3!"'  Lake,  where  they  were  hospitably  welcomed  by  a 
chief  named  Tessouat.  But  when  he  heard  De 
Vignau's  story  he  declared  that  it  was  nothing  but 
a  fabrication,  for  though  the  young  man  had  been 
with  them  the  preceding  winter,  he  had  slept  with  the 
Indians  every  night  and  had  not  gone  beyond  their 
settlement.  At  last  Vignau  confessed  that  he  had 
invented  the  story  to  procure  his  passage  back  to 
Canada  ;  and  Champlain,  deeply  disappointed,  gave 
up  his  journey  for  that  year. 

These  journeys  had  made  him  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  habits  and  character  of  the  Indians,  and  as 
he  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  he  became  very  anxious 
to  preach  Christianity  among  them.  When,  therefore, 
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he  returned  from  France  in  1615,  he  brought  with  him 
three  priests  and  one  lay  brother  belonging  to  the 
Recollet  or  Franciscan  Order ;  and  while  two  of  them 
took  charge  of  the  little  monastery  which  they  built  at 
Quebec,  the  others  at  once  began  their  work  among  the 
tribes.  Most  memorable  of  the  four  is  Father  Le 


Journeys  of  Champlain. 

Caron,  who  set  off  for  a  mission  among  the  Algonquins 
and  Hurons  on  the  Ottawa  River.  He  underwent 
terrible  hardships  and  suffered  much  from  loneliness, 
but  he  was  sustained  by  his  enthusiasm.  "  For/' 
as  he  said,  "  when  one  sees  so  many  heathen  needing 
nothing  but  a  drop  of  water  to  make  them  children 
of  God,  one  feels  an  inexpressible  ardour  to  labour 
for  their  conversion,  and  sacrifice  to  it  one's  repose 
and  life." 

Soon  after  Le  Caron  had  started,  Champlain  also 
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prepared  for  a  journey  up  the  Ottawa.     This  time 
he   went   past   the  Allumette  Lake,  and  proceeded, 
partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  till  he  came  to 
Cham-       Lake  Nipissing,  where  he  found  a  friendly  tribe  with 
discovers    wnom  ne  stayed  two  days.     Then,  proceeding  down 
Lake         French  River,  he  discovered  at  last  the  broad  waters 
Huron,      Q|  a  j^  Wj1jcj1  ^  caiied  La  Mer  Douce  (fresh-water 
sea),  but  which  is  now  known  as  Lake  Huron,  after 
the  tribe  who  then  dwelt  on  its  shores.     Here,  again, 
he  was  made  welcome,  for  the  Hurons  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  had  come  to  help  them  on  an  expedi- 
tion  against  the   Iroquois.     But   before  he   accom- 
>anied  them  on  the  warpath  he  joined  Le  Caron, 
whom  he  found  in  the  village  of  Carhagouaha,  where 
for  the  first  time  in  those  savage  regions  the  Mass 
was  celebrated. 

The  meeting-place  of  the  warriors  was  between  Lake 
Huron  and  Lake  Simcoe,  and  the  route  lay  along  the 
River  Trent,  over  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
past  Lake  Oneida,  till  they  came  to  the  country  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  miles  south  of  Lake  Oneida  was  a 
fortress  of  the  enemy  which  the  Hurons  tried  to  take 
by  assault.  But  in  this  attempt  they  were  unsuccess- 
ful ;  Champlain  himself  was  wounded  in  the  knee  and 
leg,  and,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  reinforcements,  they 
made  a  painful  retreat  to  Lake  Ontario.  The  war 
party  broke  up,  and  as  it  was  too  late  in  the  season 
for  Champlain  to  return  to  Quebec,  he  was  obliged  to 
winter  with  the  natives.  But  his  expedition  had  not 
been  in  vain,  for  in  its  course  he  had  discovered  two 
of  the  five  great  lakes,  and  had  gained  some  idea  of 
the  vast  territory  which  lay  to  the  west  of  Quebec. 

This  was  the  last  of  Champlain's  great  journeys  of 
discovery.  Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
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task  of  strengthening  his  infant  colony  —  no  easy 
task,  for  there  were  frequent  changes  of  viceroys,  and 
many  conflicting  interests  to  be  considered.  There 
were  at  Quebec  only  fifty  or  sixty  permanent  residents 
altogether,  and  only  one  family  of  farmers,  the  Heberts, 
who  had  built  a  house  near  the  fort,  and  rendered 
valuable  service  by  raising  grain  and  other  crops  for 
the  settlers.  The  Recollet  brothers  also  did  a  little 
farming,  but  most  of  the  settlers  were  the  servants 
of  traders,  some  Catholic  and  some  Huguenot,  who 
were  constantly  quarrelling  among  themselves.  And 
besides  this,  the  colony  was  liable  to  attacks  from  the 
Iroquois,  who  naturally  resented  the  help  which  their 
enemies  had  derived  from  the  French. 

In  1625  the  Due  de  Ventadour  became  Viceroy  of  Coming 
New  France.     He  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  Jesuits, 
and  in  1626  three  Jesuit  priests  and  two  lay  brothers  l626- 
arrived  at  Quebec.     Champlain   was  away,  and  the 
Huguenot  merchant,  De  Caen,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  fort,  refused  to  receive  the  strangers,  so  that  they 
were  obliged  to  seek  hospitality  from  the  Recollet 
friars,  who  were,  however,  a  little  jealous  of  them. 
These  Jesuits  were  followed  by  many  others,  whose 
heroic  work  among  the  natives  did  much  to  open  up 
the  interior  of  the  country. 

Meanwhile,  Champlain  replaced  the  wooden  fort 
by  a  stone  building,  and  laboured  hard  to  establish 
the  colony  on  a  firm  basis.  But  he  met  with  many 
obstacles ;  and  in  1627  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was 
now  supreme  in  the  affairs  of  France,  determined  to 
reorganise  the  affairs  of  Canada.  We  have  already  seen 
how  he  formed  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates, 
to  which  was  granted  the  monopoly  of  trade  between 
Florida  and  the  Arctic  Circle,  while  the  company,  on 
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The          its  side,  undertook  to  convey  four  thousand  colonists 
of°theany   *°  ^ew  France  during  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  to 
Hundred    maintain  them  for  three  years,  or  till  the  land  was 
f652s°dates'  sufficiently  cleared  for  them   to  farm  it.      Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  another  proviso  of  a  very  disastrous 
kind  ;  no  Huguenot  or  foreigner  was  henceforth  to  be 
allowed   to   settle   in   New   France.     Richelieu   thus 
excluded  from  the  colony  the  very  people  who  would 
have  been  most  valuable  to  it,  for  men  who  have 
sufficient  enterprise  to  leave  their  native  country  for 
the  sake  of  their  principles,  and  sufficient  independence 
of  character  to  prefer  liberty  of  conscience  to  material 
convenience,  are  exactly  those  who  are  most  fitted  for 
pioneers. 

The  first  action  of  the  new  company  was  to  send 
transports  laden  with  stores  for  New  France,  but  before 
they  could  reach  the  colony  they  were  intercepted,  as 
we  heard,  by  Sir  David  Kirke,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
William  Alexander.  After  his  conquest  of  Acadia, 
Kirke  summoned  Champlain  to  surrender  Quebec.  But 
he  met  only  with  a  scornful  refusal,  and,  ignorant  of 
the  real  weakness  of  the  place,  he  abandoned  the  idea 
for  the  present.  In  1629  he  appeared  again,  and  this 
time  Champlain  was  obliged  to  surrender.  But  even 
while  Kirke  hoisted  the  English  flag  on  the  citadel 
of  Quebec,  negotiations  for  peace  had  begun  at  home, 
and  when  the  Treaty  of  St  Germain-en-Laye  was 
concluded  in  1632,  Quebec  was  restored  to  the  French. 
Champlain  remained  governor  till  1635,  when  he 
died  of  a  paralytic  stroke  at  the  age  of  sixty -eight. 
He  was  not  only  a  great  explorer,  but  a  man  of  high 
and  noble  character,  and  his  name  is  one  of  the  fairest 
in  the  annals  of  New  France. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   JESUIT  MISSIONS 

ALTHOUGH  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates  Reasons 
had  undertaken  to  furnish  Canada  with  immigrants,  g°^he 
it  was  quite  unable  to  fulfil  its  pledge.     The  English  growth 
colonies  in  North  America  were  peopled  by  men  fleeing 
from  religious  persecution,  and  it  was  only  because 
they  found  the  conditions  of  life  more  endurable  there 
than  at  home  that  they  left  the  mother  country.     But 
Huguenots  were  forbidden  to  settle  in  Canada,  and  it 
offered  no   inducements   to   orthodox   citizens,   who 
were  better  off  in  France.     This  partly  explains  the 
extremely  slow  growth  of  the  colony. 

There  was  another  influence  at  work  to  hinder  its 
development.  Champlain,  a  man  of  strong  religious 
feeling,  had  encouraged  the  settlement  first  of  the 
RecoLlet  brothers  and  afterwards  of  the  Jesuits, 
hoping  that  they  might  succeed  in  converting  the 
native  tribes  to  Christianity.  In  so  small  a  com- 
munity as  that  of  Quebec,  a  few  priests  soon  gained 
a  preponderating  influence,  and  their  object  was  not 
so  much  to  encourage  the  growth  of  population  by  the 
foundation  of  families,  as  to  inspire  the  colonists  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Un- 
married themselves,  they  regarded  the  single  state  as 
that  of  greater  holiness,  and  looked  coldly  on  the 
exercise  of  natural  human  affection.  Yet  no  colony 
can  thrive  unless  children  are  born  to  it,  to  grow  up 
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in  it  as  their  home,  and  to  look  forward  to  spending 
their  lives  there.     It  was  not  till  the  French  recog- 
nised this  that  they  gained  any  firm  hold  on  Canada. 
When  Champlain  returned  in  1633  from  his  last 
visit  to  France,  he  was  accompanied  by  four  Jesuit 
priests,  Fathers  Brebceuf,  Daniel,  Davost,  and  Masse ; 
and  after  spending  a  year  in  the  study  of  the  native 
speech,  the  first  three  of  these  set  out  on  a  mission  to 
the   Hurons.     Undaunted  by  the   almost  incredible 
difficulties  of  their  task,  across  dense  woods  and  over 
foaming  rivers,  they  bore  upon  their  backs  the  holy 
vessels  of  the  altar,  while  the  sharp  stones  wounded 
their  naked  feet,  and  they  found  no  couch  at  night  but 
the  bare  rocks  by  a  cataract  or  the  decaying  leaves 
of  the  forest.     At  last,  having  been  separated  on  the 
way,  they  met  at  Ihonatira,  near  Thunder  Bay  in 
Lake  Huron,  and  here  they  built  their  first  mission 
house,  a  long  wooden  hut  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  formed  a  hall  or  ante-room  in  which  they  kept 
their  stores  ;  the  second  was  living  and  sleeping  place 
in  one  ;  and  the  third  was  a  little  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St  Joseph,  where  they  set  up  their  altar,  placing  upon 
it  the  vessels  and  other  ornaments  which  they  had 
brought  with  so  much  difficulty.     But  though  they 
had  many  visits  from  the  natives,  and  spared  no  pains 
to  win  them  to  the  faith,  they  at  first  made  few  con- 
verts.    It  was,  however,  a  great  satisfaction  to  them 
to  baptise  dying  infants,  thus,  as  they  thought,  secur- 
ing to  them  a  sure  entrance  to  heaven.       "  On  the 
sixteenth   of   the   month,"  says   one   account,  "  two 
little  savages  were  changed  into  two  little  angels." 

These  accounts,  or  "  relations,"  which  the  priests 
sent  home  to  France,  aroused  great  enthusiasm  there, 
and  the  Indian  mission  became  a  fashionable  enter- 
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prise.  '  More  Jesuits  were  sent  to  Canada,  among  them 
the  renowned  Jogues,  who  arrived  in  the  summer  of 
1636.  One  by  one  they  joined  their  friends  at 
Ihonatira,  where  they  were  warmly  welcomed.  There 
was  plenty  of  work  for  them,  for  during  the  winter 
of  1636-7,  smallpox  broke  out  among  the  tribes,  and 
the  zealous  priests  felt  it  their  duty  to  use  every  in- 
ducement to  make  the  dying  Indians  accept  baptism. 
But  the  natives  naturally  placed  greater  faith  in  their 
sorcerers  or  medicine  men,  who,  being  jealous  of  the 
Jesuits,  invented  the  story  that  the  strangers  were 
really  emissaries  of  the  devil,  who  had  employed  them 
to  spread  the  plague.  The  priests  went  in  danger  of 
their  lives,  but  for  all  that  they  did  not  relax  their 
efforts,  and  their  courageous  bearing  had  so  good  an 
effect  that  at  last  they  were  left  in  peace.  But  the 
town  of  Ihonatira  having  been  desolated  by  the  pest, 
the  mission  of  St  Joseph  was  removed  to  Teanaustaye, 
farther  south.  The  Jesuits  had  hoped  to  establish 
many  other  missions,  one  in  each  Huron  town,  but 
experience  showed  them  the  impracticability  of  this 
scheme,  and  they  decided  to  limit  themselves  to  one 
central  station  which  should  form  a  basis  for  their 
work,  and  from  which  priests  might  be  sent  out  to 
minister  to  the  surrounding  villages.  So  in  1639,  Founda- 
near  the  junction  of  the  River  Wye  with  the  s 
Matchedash  Bay  of  Lake  Huron,  they  built  a  new  1639. 
house  and  chapel  which  they  called  Ste  Marie. 

Meanwhile,  in  1636,  Champlain's  successor  had 
arrived  at  Quebec.  The  new  Governor,  Charles 
Hault  de  Montmagny,  was  as  pious  as  his  pre- 
decessor, and  as  he  climbed  the  rocky  path  to  his  new 
home,  he  and  all  his  companions  fell  on  their  knees 
before  a  wayside  cross.  His  influence  was  felt  in  the 
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renewed  religious  activity  at  Quebec.  In  1637  a 
school  for  Huron  children  and  a  college  for  the  few 
French  boys  of  the  place  were  built  side  by  side  ; 
and  in  1639  a  party  of  Ursuline  nuns,  led  by  a  rich 
aristocrat  named  Mme.  de  la  Peltrie  and  her  friend 
Marie  de  T Incarnation,  arrived  to  found  a  hospital 
and  a  school  for  girls.  So  great  was  their  enthusiasm 
on  landing  that  they  seized  and  kissed  every  little 
Indian  girl  whom  they  met,  "  without  heeding  whether 
the  little  savages  were  dirty  or  not,  for  the  law  of  love 
influenced  them  beyond  all  human  considerations." 
It  was  well  that  their  charity  could  triumph  over  such 
obstacles,  for  great  demands  were  soon  made  upon 
it.  That  winter,  smallpox  was  again  rife,  and  the 
wretched  Indians,  who  had  begun  to  look  to  the 
French  for  succour  in  all  their  woes,  thronged  to 
Quebec  for  help.  And  these  gentle  ladies,  well-born 
and  delicately  bred,  never  hesitated  to  penetrate  into 
the  most  squalid  and  miserable  hovels  with  comfort 
for  the  sick  and  dying.  But  one  thing  that  vexed  their 
souls  was  that,  as  it  was  impossible  to  keep  their  white 
dresses  clean  among  their  dirty  patients,  they  were 
obliged  to  dye  them  with  butternut  juice. 

In  France  the  story  of  the  hardships  endured  by 
the   missionaries   only   aroused   more   zeal.     A   tax- 
receiver  named  De  la  Dauversiere  declared  that  he  had 
been  directed  in  a  vision  to  establish  a  hospital  at 
Montreal,    where    as    yet    there    were    no    European 
settlers,  and  a  priest   named  Olier  volunteered   his 
aid.     Together  they  collected  a  large  sum  of  money, 
The          and  in  a  little  while  they  had  formed  the  Association 
tion°ofa      °f   Montreal,    founded   not   for   commercial   but   for 
Montreal,  religious   purposes,    and   closely   identified   with   the 
religious  order  of  St  Sulpice.     The  expedition,  which 
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was  put  under  the  command  of  the  Sieur  de  Maison- 
neuve,  a  pious  and  gallant  soldier,  reached  Quebec 
in  1641. 

Here  it  met  with  some  opposition.  De  Montmagny, 
who  knew  the  weakness  of  his  own  settlement,  thought 
it  unwise  to  form  another  so  far  away,  and  urged  the 
new-comers  to  choose  instead  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  within 
easy  reach  of  Quebec.  He  realised,  moreover,  that  a 
colony  so  far  up  the  river  would  be  a  challenge  to  the 
Iroquois,  who  regarded  that  part  of  the  St  Lawrence 
as  their  peculiar  property,  and  were  already  hostile 
to  the  French  on  account  of  Champlain's  alliance  with 
the  Hurons  against  them.  But  Maisonneuve  rejected 
this  advice.  "  I  have  not  come  here,"  he  said,  "  to 
deliberate,  but  to  act.  It  is  my  duty  and  my  honour 
to  found  a  colony  at  Montreal,  and  I  would  go  if  every 
tree  were  an  Iroquois  !  "  So  in  May  1642,  the  little 
company  landed  on  the  spot  which,  thirty-two  years 
before,  Champlain  had  named  Place  Royale.  Here, 
in  a  few  months,  there  sprang  up  a  fortress  surrounded 
by  earthen  ramparts,  a  wooden  chapel,  and  a  stone 
hospital,  built  and  equipped  by  the  bounty  of  a  rich 
Frenchwoman  who  was  determined  that  La  Dauver- 
siere's  dream  should  be  fulfilled. 

But  no  time  could  have  been  less  propitious  for  the 
enterprise.  The  Iroquois  had  never  forgiven  the 
French  for  their  alliance  with  the  Hurons,  and  now 
their  long-cherished  anger  burst  into  flame.  The 
Mohawks,  fiercest  of  the  Five  Nations,  had  bought 
firearms  from  the  Dutch  traders  at  Fort  Orange 
(Albany),  and,  armed  with  the  weapons  of  civilisation, 
while  they  retained  their  savage  methods  of  warfare, 
they  were  indeed  formidable  foes, 

At  first,  however,  they  made  no  set  expeditions 
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against  the  French  or  their  allies,  but  hovered  in  small 
parties  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  French  settlements, 
lying  in  wait  for  the  hunters  and  traders  who  were 
proceeding  thither  for  business.  It  was  thus  that 
they  intercepted  a  party  of  Hurons  in  whose  company 
Father  Jogues  was  travelling  to  Quebec,  to  fetch 
fresh  supplies  for  Ste  Marie,  put  them  to  flight,  and 
captured  the  brave  priest,  who  had  remained  behind 
to  defend  a  friend.  After  tearing  off  his  nails  with 
their  teeth,  and  beating  him  with  clubs,  they  took  him 
up  the  River  Richelieu,  past  Lakes  Champlain  and 
George,  into  the  Mohawk  country,  beating  him  as  he 
went  with  thorny  sticks,  till  he  was  drenched  in  his 
own  blood.  When  they  reached  their  destination  he 
was  still  further  tortured,  but,  strange  to  say,  his 
life  was  spared.  All  the  winter  he  stayed  with  them, 
stealing  away  at  times  to  pray  before  a  cross  iwhich 
he  had  cut  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  ;  and  he  never  wearied 
in  his  efforts  to  convert  his  savage  captors. 

In  the  spring,  however,  he  was  taken  by  the 
Mohawks  to  Fort  Orange,  where  the  Dutch  settlers 
offered  to  help  him  to  escape.  They  hid  him  in  a 
garret,  part  of  which  was  screened  off  as  a  storeroom, 
and  through  the  cracks  of  the  partition  he  could  plainly 
see  the  Indians  who  came  thither  to  trade,  little 
knowing  that  their  escaped  prisoner  was  so  close  to 
them.  Here  he  stayed  for  six  weeks,  till  his  Dutch 
friends  satisfied  the  Indians  by  a  large  ransom,  and  he 
then  obtained  a  passage  on  a  small  vessel  bound  for 
Europe.  Thus,  in  1644,  he  arrived  at  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Rennes,  where  the  porter,  thinking  him  a 
beggar,  at  first  refused  to  admit  him.  But  when  he 
made  himself  known,  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
honours  ;  the  Queen-mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  kissed 
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his  mutilated  hands,  and  the  courtiers  thronged  to 
applaud  him.  Jogues,  however,  cared  nothing  for 
this,  and  in  a  little  while  he  went  back  to  Quebec 
to  meet  the  death  which  hitherto  he  had  escaped. 

While  Jogues  was  undergoing  these  experiences,  the 
plight  of  French,  Hurons,  and  Algonquins  had  become 
worse  and  worse.     From  Tadoussac  to  Montreal  the 
river  banks  were  infested  with  the  Iroquois,  who,  Attacks 
singly  or  in  bands,  would  hide  among  the  trees  and  ?f  the  . 

,  .          Iroquois, 

attack  passing  canoes  from  this  cover.  For  a  time  1644-50. 
they  remained  ignorant  of  the  new  settlement  of 
Montreal,  but  after  their  pursuit  of  twelve  fugitive 
Algonquins  had  led  to  its  discovery,  the  colonists  had 
little  peace  and  scarcely  dared  to  venture  beyond 
the  fort.  In  March  1644,  Maisonneuve,  with  thirty 
followers,  made  a  sally,  but  the  enemy  pressed  them 
hard  ;  some  were  killed,  and  the  rest  made  a  rush  for 
shelter.  The  leader  was  left  alone,  retreating  back- 
ward, with  a  pistol  in  either  hand,  till  at  last  he  was 
under  cover  of  the  French  guns. 

Every  effort  was  made  by  Montmagny  to  pacify  the 
enemy,  and  in  1645  a  peace  was  patched  up  for  a  time. 
In  order  to  secure  its  observance,  Father  Jogues  was 
sent  on  a  mission  to  the  Mohawks,  who  alone  of  the 
Five  Nations  had  attacked  the  French.  They 
received  him  well,  but  looked  askance  at  the  Algon- 
quin deputies  who  accompanied  him,  and  after  again 
confirming  the  treaty,  they  advised  him  to  return  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  though  he  reached  Quebec 
in  safety,  his  missionary  zeal  was  greater  than  his 
prudence,  and  in  August  1646  he  set  out  again  for  the 
Mohawk  towns.  By  this  time  there  were  internal 
dissensions  among  the  Mohawk  tribes,  some  of  whom 
wanted  to  break  the  treaty  ;  and  when  Jogues  arrived 
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at  Lake  George,  he  was  seized,  tortured,  and  treacher- 
ously slain.  So  ended  the  peace,  and  the  fury  of  the 
Iroquois  was  again  let  loose  on  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies. 

Meanwhile,  the  Jesuit  missions  in  the  Huron  country 
had  prospered,  and  there  were  now  several  branch 
churches,  besides  the  central  one  of  Ste  Marie.  All 
the  priests  regarded  this  as  their  headquarters,  and 
two  or  three  times  a  year  they  assembled  there  to  take 
counsel  together.  Hither,  also,  the  Indian  converts 
flocked  for  help,  especially  in  times  of  famine,  as  in 
1647  and  1648,  when  from  three  to  six  thousand  were 
fed  by  the  Jesuits. 

Until  1648,  in  spite  of  the  fierce  war  waged  by  the 
Iroquois  against  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  the  missions 
remained  unmolested.  But  in  July  1648,  while 
Father  Daniel  was  conducting  mass  at  the  church  of 
St  Joseph,  there  was  a  sudden  cry  of  terror,  and  a 
throng  of  Iroquois  dashed  from  the  surrounding  forest 
and  rushed  the  palisade.  The  brave  priest,  who  came 
Destruc-  out  in  his  vestments  to  meet  them,  was  at  once 

m'ssil^6  struck  dead  ;    the  villa§e  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 

1648-50.'    the  mission  was  entirely  blotted  out. 

During  the  succeeding  winter,  the  churches  were 
left  in  peace,  but  with  the  spring  of  1649  tne  Iroquois 
were  once  more  on  the  warpath.  The  mission  of  St 
Ignace  shared  the  fate  of  St  Joseph,  and  the  two  priests 
in  charge,  Breboeuf  and  Lalemant,  who  remained  firm 
at  their  posts,  were  killed,  one  by  fire  and  mutilation  at 
the  stake,  the  other,  more  mercifully,  by  the  swift 
stroke  of  a  hatchet.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards 
found  by  their  friends  and  buried  at  Ste  Marie ;  but  the 
skull  of  Breboeuf  was  preserved  as  a  relic,  and  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Quebec. 
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The  destruction  of  St  Ignace  completed  the  panic 
which  had  seized  the  Hurons.  They  fled  in  every 
direction,  abandoning  and  burning  their  towns,  lest 
they  should  give  shelter  to  the  Iroquois.  As  a  nation 
they  were  almost  extinguished.  Some  sought  refuge 
with  the  neutral  or  Tobacco  nation  on  the  northern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  afterwards  removed  with  them 


The  Jesuit  Mission. 

to  Detroit,  where  they  were  known  as  the  Wyandots  ; 
some  were  absorbed  into  the  Seneca  branch  of  the 
Iroquois  ;  a  remnant  clung  to  the  priests  at  Ste  Marie. 
This  mission  remained,  but  as  it  was  left  unprotected 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Huron  towns,  the  fathers 
decided  to  seek  an  asylum  on  the  island  of  Ahoendoc, 
or  St  Joseph,  on  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 
Here  they  spent  a  miserable  winter,  striving  to  minister 
to  the  throng  of  starving  natives  who  sought  shelter 
with  them.  Supplies  ran  short,  and  in  the  spring  the 
refugees  were  driven  out  by  hunger,  only  to  be  cut 
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down  by  the  relentless  enemy,  who  was  waiting  for 
them  on  the  mainland.  "  My  pen,"  wrote  the  Father 
Superior,  "  has  no  ink  black  enough  to  describe  the 
fury  of  the  Iroquois." 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Jesuits  felt  that  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  retreat  with  the  remaining 
Hurons  to  Quebec,  and  in  June  1650  they  started  on 
their  journey  past  Lake  Nipissing  and  down  the  Ottawa 
River,  where  scarcely  a  human  being  was  to  be  seen, 
so  great  was  the  desolation  wrought  by  the  foe.  At 
last  they  reached  Quebec,  where  the  good  nuns  did  all 
they  could  to  help  them  ;  but  it  was  a  difficult  task, 
for  food  was  scarce  even  here.  After  a  time  the 
Hurons  settled,  with  other  fugitives  of  their  tribe, 
on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  and  being  again  driven  thence, 
they  found  a  permanent  home  at  New  Lorette,  on  the 
St  Charles,  where  their  descendants  may  still  be  seen, 
"  harmless  weavers  of  baskets  and  sewers  of  moccasins, 
the  Huron  blood  fast  bleaching  out  of  them,  as  with 
every  generation  they  mingle  and  fade  away  in  the 
population  around." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Iroquois  them- 
selves did  not  suffer  greatly  in  these  wars.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  absorbed  many  individuals  of 
the  conquered  tribes,  their  numbers  were  much 
reduced,  and  it  was  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  attracting 
others  of  the  conquered  Hurons  to  their  ranks  that, 
in  1653,  the  Onondagas,  one  of  the  Five  Nations,  made 
advances  to  the  French,  inviting  them  to  send  an 
Le  envoy  into  their  country.  The  mission  was  entrusted 

Moyne's     to  a  Jesuit  named  Le  Moyne,  and  as  its  result,  it  was 

mission  to  -   t  ,    ,  ..  ,         _r          ,          ,  J  . 

the  Onon-  proposed  to  establish  a  French  settlement  near  Lake 

i6g6S>8     Ononda§a-     Tne  little  band  of  about  forty  Frenchmen 

remained  there  from  1656  to  1658,  when  they  were  told 
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by  a  convert  that  the  Indians  were  plotting  their 
massacre.  As  it  was  impossible  for  so  small  a  number 
to  make  any  successful  resistance  they  determined  to 
escape  by  stratagem.  After  some  light  boats  had  been 
secretly  manufactured  in  the  barn  of  the  mission-house, 
the  Indians  were  invited  to  one  of  those  enormous 
feasts  at  which  it  was  the  custom  for  the  guests  to 
gorge  themselves  to  repletion  ;  and  when,  one  by  one, 
they  had  fallen  asleep  over  their  food,  the  Frenchmen 
stole  away,  and  embarking  in  their  canoes  on  the 
Oswego  river,  they  reached  Montreal  in  safety. 

But  in  Montreal  itself,  during  these  years,  the 
inhabitants  lived  in  daily  terror,  for  they  knew  that  the 
Iroquois  were  the  real  masters  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  that  a  determined  attack  on  their  fortification 
could  hardly  fail  of  success.  Such  an  attack  was 
planned  in  1660,  and  was  only  averted  by  the  heroism 
of  a  young  officer  named  Bollard.  With  sixteen 
Frenchmen  and  forty-four  natives  he  took  his  stand 
in  a  deserted  Indian  fort  on  the  Ottawa,  down  which 
the  enemy  were  expected.  From  the  shelter  of  this 
fort  the  defenders  poured  a  volley  of  shot  on  the 
approaching  foe,  who,  though  two  hundred  strong,  at 
first  failed  to  rush  the  palisade.  But  after  eight  days, 
when  the  war-party  was  strengthened  by  fresh  arrivals, 
and  most  of  fhe  native  defenders  had  deserted,  the 
Indians  tore  down  the  fence  with  their  hatchets  and 
killed  every  one  of  the  heroic  garrison.  Their  lives, 
however,  had  not  been  wasted,  for  their  gallant  resist- 
ance so  impressed  the  foe  that  the  Iroquois  warriors 
gradually  dispersed,  and  the  proposed  attack  on 
Montreal  was  abandoned. 

At  Quebec,  after  the  death  of  Montmagny  in  1648, 
there  were  four  other  governors,  whose  names   it  is 
D 
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not  necessary  to  record  here.  They  all  had  a  hard 
struggle  with  adverse  conditions,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates  was  so  complete 
that,  in  1663,  it  surrendered  its  charter  to  the  Crown. 
From  this  time,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Paris 
in  1763,  Canada  was  a  Royal  Province  of  France. 


CHAPTER  VI 

CANADA  A   ROYAL  PROVINCE 

THE  action  of  the  king  in  taking  over  the  government 
of  Canada  from  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associ- 
ates was  largely  due  to  the  representations  of  Bishop 
Laval.  In  1657,  the  Association  of  Montreal,  seeing  that 
only  five  or  six  of  the  original  members  remained,  had 
relinquished  its  powers  to  the  Sulpitian  priests,  who 
had  suggested  that  one  of  their  number  should  be 
appointed  Bishop  of  Canada.  The  Jesuits  at  Quebec 
were  at  once  up  in  arms,  and  persuaded  the  queen- 
mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  to  allow  them  to  nominate 
one  of  their  own  order  for  the  post.  Their  choice  fell 
on  Laval,  Abbe  de  Montigny,  but  the  Pope  refused  to 
make  him  Bishop  of  Quebec,  according  to  the  queen's 
suggestion,  and  named  him  instead  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Canada,  with  the  honorary  title  of  Bishop  of  Petraea. 

Laval  was  a  man  of  great  zeal  but  narrow  intellect ; 
ascetic  and  self-sacrificing  in  his  private  life,  he  yet 
insisted  very  strongly  on  the  dignity  of  his  order,  and 
thought  that  as  all  Roman  Catholic  laymen  were 
theoretically  subject  to  the  Pope,  they  ought  also  to  be 
subject  to  him  as  the  Pope's  representative.  His 
life  was,  indeed,  "  one  long  assertion  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church." 

On  his  arrival  in  Canada  in  1659,  he  at  once  began  to 
quarrel  with  D'Argenson,  the  then  Governor,  who 
complained  bitterly  of  the  self-will  of  the  Bishop  of 
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Petraea,  "  who  says  that  a  bishop  can  do  what  he  likes,  and 
threatens  nothing  but  excommunication  "  ;  and  when, 
in  1661,  D'Argenson  was  succeeded  by  D'Avangour, 
the  friction  became  even  greater.  The  chief  subject 
of  dispute  was  the  sale  of  brandy  to  the  Indians. 
Laval  rightly  thought  it  very  undesirable  to  put  such 
an  exciting  beverage  into  the  hands  of  savages,  but 
the  Indians  valued  it  so  highly  that  it  formed  a 
favourite  medium  for  barter.  Laval  tried  to  stop  the 
abuse  by  launching  an  excommunication  against  all 
those  who  took  part  in  the  sale ;  but  the  Governor 
refused  to  confirm  his  action,  and  after  angrily  with- 
drawing his  decree,  he  returned  for  a  time  to  France. 
There,  having  gained  the  ear  of  those  in  authority,  he 
reported  so  unfavourably  on  the  government  of 
Canada  that  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates 
was  called  upon  to  resign  its  powers  to  the  king. 

Under  the  new  constitution  the  colony  was  ruled  by  a 
Governor,  an  Intendant,  the  Bishop,  and  five  Coun- 
cillors. The  Governor  was  nominally  at  the  head  of 
affairs  ;  it  was  he  who  commanded  whatever  troops 
were  available,  and  conducted  negotiations  with  the 
Indian  tribes  and  with  foreign  colonies,  while  the 
Intendant,  who  was  generally  a  lawyer,  was  the 
king's  agent,  and  controlled  finance.  To  him  fell  the 
duty  of  reporting  to  the  king  the  actions  of  the 
Governor,  so  that  he  was  in  fact  a  kind  of  spy  on  his 
superior,  and  governors  and  intendants  were  always 
at  war  with  one  another.  There  was  a  constant 
struggle  between  them  for  precedence ;  and,  to  add 
to  the  complications,  the  Bishop  claimed  authority 
over  both. 

But  before  these  new  arrangements  could  take 
proper  effect,  something  had  to  be  done  to  stop  the 
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raids  of  the  Iroquois,  which  were  a  perpetual  source 
of  terror.  When,  therefore,  Louis  XIV.  appointed 
the  Sieur  de  Courcelles  as  Governor,  and  Jean  Baptiste 
Talon  as  Intendant,  he  also  sent  out  a  nobleman  named 
De  Tracy,  with  a  company  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
regiment  of  Carignan-Salieres,  to  assist  in  subduing 
the  foe  (1665). 

By  this  time  the  three  upper  nations  of  the  Iroquois  Expedi- 
(the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas  and  the  Senecas)  were  *10"inst  the 
comparatively  quiet,  but  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  Iroquois, 
still  persisted  in  their  raids,  which  were  made  by  way  l666~67- 
of  Lake  Champlain  and  the  River  Richelieu.    Tracy's 
first  precaution  was  to  place  forts  along  this  route ; 
namely,    one   just   below   the   rapids    of    Chambly, 
which  were  named  after  the  officer  in  charge ;    one 
built  by  another  officer,  Sorel,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Richelieu,  and  one  called  Ste  Therese,  two  or  three 
leagues  above  Chambly. 

It  seemed  to  Courcelles,  that,  in  order  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Iroquois,  some  more 
decisive  measure  was  necessary ;  and  in  January  1666, 
with  the  sanction  of  De  Tracy,  he  led  an  expedition 
into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  Advancing  on 
snow-shoes  over  the  frozen  waters  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
he  and  his  men  reached  Sorel,  and  proceeded  to  Ste 
Therese,  where  his  thirty  Algonquin  guides,  demoral- 
ised by  too  much  eating  and  drinking,  lingered  behind. 
The  rest  of  the  troops  reached  Lake  George  and  the 
Hudson  river,  and  began  to  feel  their  way  through  the 
forests  to  the  Mohawk  towns.  But,  bereft  of  the 
guides,  they  went  hopelessly  astray,  and  at  length 
found  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Orange, 
where  they  learned  that  they  were  in  British  territory, 
the  New  Netherlands  having  been  recently  ceded  to 
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England.  Upon  this,  "  with  faces  about,  and  great 
silence  and  diligence,"  Courcelles  and  his  men  returned 
to  Canada.  But  though  the  expedition  was  in  one 
sense  a  failure,  it  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the 
Iroquois,  who  realised  that  the  French  were  now 
ready  to  carry  the  war  into  those  dense  forests  which 
had  hitherto  hardly  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of  a 
white  man. 

In  October  of  the  same  year,  De  Tracy  led  another 
expedition,  consisting  of  600  Canadians,  600  regular 
soldiers,  and  100  Indian  scouts,  into  the  Mohawk 
country.  Following  the  usual  route,  he  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  George,  at  the  spot  where  Fort  William 
Henry  was  afterwards  built,  and  reached  the  first 
Mohawk  town,  only  to  find  it  deserted.  A  second, 
third,  and  fourth  village  were  taken  just  as  easily,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an  Algonquin  squaw, 
who  had  followed  her  husband  to  the  war,  and  who  had 
once  been  a  prisoner  in  that  district,  led  the  general 
to  another,  called  Andaraque,  which  he  prepared  to 
attack.  But  he  soon  found  that  the  only  human 
beings  within  were  two  old  women,  a  small  boy,  and  a 
decrepit  old  man,  who  had  hidden  himself  under  a 
canoe.  Tracy  set  fire  to  the  village,  and  the  wretched 
Mohawks,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  forests,  beheld 
from  a  distance  the  leaping  flames  which  told  of  the 
destruction  of  their  homes.  The  invading  force  then 
retired,  and  next  year  (1667)  a  large  deputation  of 
Iroquois  appeared  at  Quebec  with  negotiations  for 
peace.  After  this  there  were  no  more  raids  for  many 
years. 

Settlement      Tracy  now  went  back  to  France,  leaving  Courcelles 

country.     anc^    Talon    in    charge.       The    internal    settlement 

of    the    country,    the    development    of    agriculture 
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and  of  manufactures,  fell  chiefly  to  the  lot  of  the 
Intendant,  who  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  ability. 
He  insisted  on  the  necessity  for  more  immigrants,  not 
only  men,  but  women  also,  and  shiploads  of  girls 
were  sent  out  as  wives  for  the  colonists.  Instead  of 
encouraging  celibacy,  he  offered  inducements  to 
marriage ;  bachelors  were  fined,  and  to  each  young 
couple  was  given  a  present  of  fifty  livres,  and  a  barrel 
or  two  of  salted  meat.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
population  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  had 
hitherto  been  the  case. 

To  facilitate  the  settlement  and  clearing  of  the  land, 
a  kind  of  feudal  system  was  introduced.  Thus  the 
land  along  the  Richelieu  river,  and  on  the  St  Lawrence 
between  Lake  St  Peter  and  Montreal,  was  divided  into 
grants  with  a  frontage  of  rather  more  than  one-eighth 
of  a  mile,  and  extending  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  the 
rear,  which  were  allotted  to  settlers  called  Seigniors. 
These  seigniors  were  not  generally  of  noble  birth,  as  in 
France,  but  they  held  their  land  directly  from  the 
Crown,  and  they  allotted  it  in  turn  to  other  settlers, 
called  habitans,  who  held  it  directly  from  the  seigniors. 
The  seignior  was  obliged  to  clear  and  cultivate  his 
grant,  and  to  build  within  it  a  house,  a  fort,  a  chapel 
and  a  mill,  which  served  also  as  a  blockhouse  in  times 
of  danger  ;  while  the  habitans  had  to  pay  a  very  small 
rent,  in  money  or  in  kind,  to  work  for  the  seignior  one 
or  more  days  in  the  year,  to  give  him  one  fish  in  every 
eleven  that  were  caught,  and  to  grind  their  corn  at  his 
mill,  leaving  one-fourteenth  of  the  amount  ground  as 
payment.  But  very  often  the  seignior  could  not 
afford  to  build  a  mill,  and  the  habitans  were  obliged  to 
grind  their  corn  by  hand.  There  was,  of  course,  no 
military  service,  and  the  advantages  of  the  system 
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were  rather  on  the  tenants'  side  than  on  that  of  the 
seignior.  The  seigri^rial  settlements  were  called  cotes, 
because  they  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  each 
little  group  of  dwellings  became  the  nucleus  of  a 
village  or  town,  which  in  many  cases  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  original  seignior. 

Although  the  soil  was  productive,  and  the  rivers 
teemed  with  fish,  the  lives  of  these  early  settlers  were 
very  hard.  It  is  true  that  those  who  were  industrious 
and  persevering  might  safely  count  on  wresting  a  bare 
living  from  the  soil ;  but  they  were  very  poor,  and 
their  children  might  be  seen  running  about  in  winter 
"  with  bare  heads  and  bare  feet,  and  a  little  jacket  on 
their  backs ;  they  lived  on  nothing  but  bread  and  eels, 
and  on  that  grew  fat  and  stout."  Then  their  lives 
were  very  lonely  and  monotonous,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  more  adventurous  spirits  deserted  their  settle- 
ments, and  took  to  the  woods  where  they  hunted  for 
furs,  or  traded  with  the  Indians  on  their  own  account. 
Though  this  was  technically  illegal,  it  could  hardly 
be  prevented,  and  sometimes  these  coureurs  de  bois,  as 
they  were  called,  would  vanish  for  years,  and  then 
suddenly  appear  at  the  great  yearly  fair  for  furs  at 
Montreal,  spend  some  days  in  riotous  living,  confess 
their  sins,  and  be  lost  once  more  in  the  forests.  Many 
of  them  intermarried  with  Indians  and  became  the 
ancestors  of  a  race  of  half-breeds. 

If  the  settlers  had  been  allowed  to  take  some  part  in 
the  government  of  the  colony  their  days  might  have 
been  more  interesting  ;  but  according  to  the  centralis- 
ing policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  everything  was  done  for 
them,  and  they  were  allowed  no  voice  in  their  own 
affairs.  Even  private  arrangements  made  between 
the  seignior  and  the  habitan  might  be  set  aside 
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by  the  verdict  of  the  Governor  or  the  Intendant. 
The  Intendant  was  sole  judge  in  cases  concerning  the 
king  and  the  seignior,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from 
his  decision.  No  public  meetings  could  be  held 
without  the  consent  of  the  Council,  and  no  one  could 
even  go  home  to  France  without  its  permission.  Only 
the  milder  natures  would  submit  to  such  a  system  ; 
the  more  independent  became  coureurs  de  bois  and 
helped  to  develop  the  country  in  their  own  way,  by 
opening  up  the  vast  territories  of  central  Canada. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE   DISCOVERY   OF  THE   MISSISSIPPI 

ONE  of  the  favourite  schemes  of  the  Intendant  Talon, 

was  to  secure  Canada  for  France  by  gaining  control 

of  the  great  rivers  in  the  interior,  and  thus  to  bar  the 

expansion  of  the  English  colonies  to  the  west.     He 

therefore  did  all  he  could  to  encourage  the  exploration 

of  these  streams ;  and  in  1672,  before  resigning  his 

office,   he  recommended  the  new   Governor,    Count 

Expedi-     Frontenac,  to  engage  a  young  fur-trader  named  Louis 

joiietand  Joliet  to  trace  the  course  of  the  "  Great  Water  "  or 

Marquette,  Mississippi,  of  whose  existence  the  Indians  had  told. 

With  him  there  went  the  Jesuit  priest  Marquette, 

who  in  1671  had  founded  the  new  mission  of  St  Ignace, 

at  the  junction  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Huron. 

On  May  17,  1672,  the  travellers  started  from  St 
Ignace,  embarking  with  five  companions  in  two 
birch  canoes.  Coasting  the  northern  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  they  reached  the  Jesuit  mission  which  had 
been  established  on  Green  Bay.  Then,  entering  the 
Fox  River,  they  passed  through  Lake  Winnebago  and 
the  river  beyond,  and  reached  the  country  of  the 
Mascoutins  and  Miamis,  who  guided  them  along 
another  river,  and  over  a  small  tract  of  prairie  to  the 
River  Wisconsin. 

Here  they  found  that  the  current  ran  south-west 
instead  of  due  west,  and  in  a  few  days  they  came  to 
the  spot  where  the  Wisconsin  mingles  with  the  infant 
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Mississippi.  On  and  on  they  went,  through  prairies 
dotted  with  herds  of  buffaloes  and  past  settlements 
of  friendly  Indians  who  entertained  them  with  feasts 
more  hospitable  than  polite.  Still  proceeding,  they 
entered  a  vortex  where  their  light  canoes  were  whirled 
about  like  dry  leaves — the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  Mississippi,  and  further  on,  came  to  the  Ohio  or 
"  Beautiful  River."  But  when  they  reached  the 
Arkansas  they  heard  such  alarming  reports  of  the 
hostile  tribes  towards  the  south,  that  they  determined 
to  retrace  their  way.  They  had  accomplished  the 
chief  end  of  their  mission  and  had  seen  enough  to  make 
sure  that  the  Mississippi  flowed  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
After  a  tiresome  journey  in  which  Marquette  was 
seized  with  illness,  they  returned  by  way  of  the 
Illinois  river  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  while  the  priest 
remained  behind  at  Green  Bay  to  recuperate,  Joliet 
proceeded  to  Quebec.  Unfortunately,  at  the  rapids 
of  La  Chine,  just  above  Montreal,  his  canoe  was  upset 
and  all  his  papers  were  lost,  so  that  he  could  report 
to  Frontenac  only  by  word  of  mouth. 

Meanwhile,  another  explorer  was  bent  on  the  same 
task.  In  1666  a  young  Frenchman,  Robert  Cavelier, 
Sieur  de  la  Salle,  had  obtained  from  the  Sulpitians  of 
Montreal  the  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land  just  above 
the  rapids  of  La  Chine,  and  about  nine  miles  from  the 
town.  He  at  once  set  about  developing  his  property,  First 
but  his  adventurous  disposition  was  ill-suited  to  the  iou™ey  of 

•     ,     T/r  r  j.  •  TT-        T      J-  La  Salle' 

quiet  me  of  an  ordinary  seignior.  His  Indian  guests  1669. 
told  him  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  interior,  and  from 
these  accounts  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  must  flow 
westward  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  If  it  were  so, 
by  following  them  to  their  mouths,  the  long  sought 
route  to  China  might  be  discovered.  It  was  probably 
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after  his  failure  to  find  this  route  that  his  settlement 
was  called  in  derision  "  La  Chine." 

La  Salle  was  so  possessed  with  this  idea  that  he  set 
off  for  Quebec,  and  readily  obtained  permission  from 
Courcelles  and  Talon  to  undertake  a  great  journey  of 
exploration.  He  was  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the 
undertaking  himself,  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
he  sold  his  newly  acquired  estate.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  persuaded  by  Courcelles  to  act  in  concert  with 
an  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  Sulpitians,  and  under 
the  charge  of  two  priests  named  Dollier  and  Gallinee. 
They  started  in  July  1669,  and  proceeded  together  as 
far  as  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  they  met  Joliet, 
who  had  been  sent  by  Talon  to  explore  the  copper  mines 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  He  told  them  such 
grievous  tales  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  tribes  on  the 
upper  lakes  that  the  priests  determined  to  change 
their  route,  and  on  this,  La  Salle,  who  did  not  approve 
of  the  new  plan,  feigned  illness  and  remained  behind. 
After  all,  the  priests  found  that  the  tribes  were  already 
under  the  ministrations  of  the  Jesuits,  who  regarded 
the  Sulpitians  with  jealousy,  and  next  year  they 
returned  to  Montreal,  without  having  made  any  fresh 
discoveries. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no  records  of  La  Salle 's 
journeys  during  the  next  two  years,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  he  explored  the  Ohio  and  Illinois 
rivers  and  perhaps  reached  the  Mississippi.  If  so, 
he  anticipated  Joliet  and  Marquette  in  its  discovery, 
but  the  evidence  for  this  is  not  very  satisfactory. 

La  Salle  was,  however,  now  convinced  that  the  Great 
River  flowed  not  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  but  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it  seemed  to  him,  as  to  Talon, 
that  it  would  be  the  best  policy  for  France  to  stop 
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the  progress  of  her  rivals  by  building  a  line  of  forts  Fort 
to  extend  ultimately  from  the  great  lakes  to  the 
Mexican  waters.  His  views  were  shared  by  Frontenac, 
who,  in  1673,  made  the  first  step  towards  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  policy  by  building  a  fort,  called  by  his 
own  name,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario, 
where  the  town  of  Kingston  now  stands.  This  fortress 
was  of  great  importance,  since  by  its  possession  the 
French  could  intercept  the  Iroquois  fur-hunters  who 
were  bringing  their  goods  to  the  markets  of  the 
English  colonies,  and  divert  the  trade  to  Montreal. 
In  building  the  fort,  Frontenac  therefore  had  two  aims 
in  view ;  he  hoped  to  enrich  himself  by  trading  with 
the  Indians  by  means  of  a  deputy,  and  also  to  provide 
a  convenient  base  for  the  exploration  of  the  west. 

La  Salle  now  returned  to  France  and  obtained  from 
the  king  a  grant  of  Fort  Frontenac  and  the  adjacent 
lands.  If  he  had  been  content  to  settle  down  as  a 
merchant  he  might  have  become  enormously  rich, 
but  he  prized  his  new  possession  mainly  because  it 
provided  him  with  funds  for  further  discoveries. 
Once  more  he  went  to  France,  and  received  permission 
to  explore  the  western  wilds  and  to  build  forts  along 
the  line  of  his  route.  Then  he  returned  to  Canada, 
bringing  with  him  an  Italian  officer  Henri  de  Tonty, 
who  was  to  prove  his  most  valuable  ally.  Tonty 
had  lost  one  of  his  hands,  but  he  wore  an  artificial 
one  made  of  copper,  with  which  he  accomplished 
wonderful  deeds. 

La  Salle's  first  step  was  to  raise  another  fort  at  the  Second 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  to  build,  just  above  ^sSie 
the  Falls,  a  vessel  capable  of  holding  stores  for  a  long  1679. 
journey.      This   boat,  which  was  called  the  Griffin, 
was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1679,  but  owing  to 
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various  hindrances  it  was  August  before  the  expedition 
started,  proceeding  by  way  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron, 
till  it  reached  Lake  Michigan,  and  cast  anchor  in  Green 
Bay.  Here  La  Salle  met  his  advance  party,  which 
had  collected  a  quantity  of  valuable  furs  ;  and  loading 
the  Griffin  with  these,  he  sent  her  back  to  Niagara 
in  charge  of  the  pilot,  with  orders  to  return  as  soon  as 
she  had  discharged  her  cargo.  The  rest  of  the  party 
then  proceeded  along  the  western  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan  till  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  St  Joseph. 
By  this  time  the  Griffin  should  have  rejoined  them, 
but  as  she  did  not  appear  they  floated  down  the  St 
Joseph  till  they  came  to  a  portage  which  led  them 
over  a  desolate  plain  strewn  with  the  skulls  and  bones 
of  buffaloes,  till  they  reached  the  sources  of  the  Illinois. 
Taking  once  more  to  the  water  they  came  in  the  new 
year  to  an  Indian  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
tried  to  dissuade  La  Salle  from  descending  the 
Mississippi  by  terrible  tales  of  the  savage  tribes  who 
lived  upon  its  banks,  and  of  the  serpents  and  alligators 
which  haunted  its  water.  Not  all  of  his  men  were 
loyal,  and,  terrified  by  these  legends,  some  of  them 
deserted,  while  others  tried  to  poison  him.  There 
were,  indeed,  scarcely  four  of  the  whole  number  whom 
he  could  trust. 

He  now  determined  to  leave  the  Indian  village  and 
to  build  a  fort  which  he  called  Crevecceur  (heart-break) 
in  memory  of  the  sufferings  of  the  winter.  For  by 
this  time  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  the 
Griffin  again.  He  would  not,  however,  abandon 
the  enterprise.  Another  vessel  was  begun,  and  while 
Tonty  was  left  in  command  at  Crevecoeur,  La  Salle 
returned  to  Fort  Frontenac,  in  order  to  procure  fresh 
stores  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  the  new  boat. 
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It  was  a  wretched  journey,  over  snowy  prairies  and 
half-frozen  marshes,  through  sleet  and  pelting  rain  ; 
dogged  by  hostile  savages,  the  travellers  often  dared 
not  light  a  fire  by  night,  and  several  of  them  fell  ill. 
And  when  at  last  La  Salle  reached  Niagara,  it  was  only 
to  receive  confirmation  of  the  total  loss  of  the  Griffin 
and  to  learn  that  in  his  absence  his  agents  at  Fort 
Frontenac  had  robbed  him  right  and  left.  Neverthe- 
less, he  quickly  collected  supplies  for  the  relief  of  the 
comrades  he  had  left  at  Crevecceur,  and  was  about 
to  start  on  his  return  journey,  when  two  coureurs  de 
bois  arrived  with  letters  from  Tonty,  saying  that 
most  of  his  men  had  mutinied,  destroyed  the  fort, 
and  deserted.  Everything  had  to  be  begun  again. 

So,  once  more,  the  dauntless  explorer  embarked  for 
the  Illinois  ;  and  taking  a  shorter  route  than  before 
reached  the  site  of  the  Indian  village  on  December  i, 
1680.  But  no  sign  of  any  living  thing  was  to  be  found. 
The  Iroquois  had  been  on  the  war-path,  and  the 
travellers  saw  before  them  only  a  waste  of  ashes, 
strewn  with  glistening  skeletons,  over  which  were 
hovering  flocks  of  crows  and  buzzards.  But  among 
the  slain  they  discovered  no  European  corpse,  and, 
hoping  against  hope,  they  pushed  on  to  Fort  Creve- 
coeur,  which  they  found  in  ruins.  Returning  to  the 
St  Joseph,  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  winter  there  in 
suspense,  not  knowing  that  Tonty  and  the  few  followers 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  him  had  sought  refuge 
with  the  Pottawattamies,  a  friendly  nation  on  the 
shores  of  Green  Bay.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  May 
1 68 1  that  the  friends  met  at  last  at  Michillimackinac. 

Notwithstanding  the  tale  of  disaster  which  each  had 
to  relate  to  the  other,  they  determined  to  make  a 
third  attempt.  The  idea  of  taking  a  large  vessel 
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Third  with  them  was  abandoned,  and  the  expedition,  con- 
Si'saiie*  s*s"tmg  °f  fifty-four  persons,  set  out  from  the  St  Joseph 
1681-82.'  on  December  21,  1681.  The  Illinois  was  frozen,  but 
they  carried  their  canoes  on  sledges  till  they  reachec 
open  water,  and  came  to  the  Mississippi  in  February. 
Continuing  their  journey  past  the  Arkansas  river, 
where  Joliet  and  Marquette  had  turned  back,  they 
came  by  degrees  into  a  warmer  climate,  where  flowers 
were  opening  in  a  semi-tropical  spring.  On  their  way 
they  met  many  strange  tribes  of  Indians,  among 
them  the  Taensas,  who  lived  in  "  large  square  dwellings, 
built  of  sun-baked  mud  mixed  with  straw,  arched  over 
with  a  dome-shaped  roof  of  canes,  and  placed  in 
regular  order  round  an  open  area."  The  superior 
civilisation  of  this  people  was  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  temple  containing  an  altar  to  the  Sun, 
before  which  burned  a  perpetual  fire. 

On  April  6,  1682,  the  explorers  reached  a  point 
where  the  river  divided  into  three  branches,  and 
following  these,  they  issued  forth  upon  the  broad 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  those  days  the  visits 
of  merchant  ships  were  few  and  far  between  ;  there 
was  not  a  sail  in  sight,  but  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean 
stretched  to  the  horizon,  void  and  desolate. 

Thus,  at  last,  La  Salle  had  reached  his  goal ;  and 
soon  a  column  was  reared,  bearing  the  arms  of  France 
and  the  inscription,  "  Louis  le  Grand,  Roy  de  France 
et  de  Navarre,  Regne  ;  le  neuvieme  Avril,  1682  "  ; 
and  the  immense  basin  of  the  Mississippi  was  claimed 
as  the  possession  of  the  French  Crown.  Of  that 
triumphant  annexation,  every  trace  has  now  dis- 
appeared, except,  indeed,  the  name  Louisiana,  still 
applied  to  a  small  portion  of  the  original  territory. 
La  Salle  was  now  anxious  to  control  the  valley  of 
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the  great  river  he  had  explored  by  founding  two 
settlements  ;  one  near  its  source,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Illinois,  and  the  other  at  its  mouth,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  As  the  site  of  his  northern  fort,  which  he 
called  St  Louis,  he  chose  a  great  cliff,  "  The  Starved 
Rock,"  which  rose  precipitously  from  the  Illinois, 
and  was  accessible  only  by  a  difficult  path  on  the  land 
side  ;  and  from  hence  he  wrote  to  La  Barre,  who  had 
now  succeeded  Frontenac  as  Governor  of  Canada, 
asking  him  to  continue  the  support  which  had  been 
granted  by  his  predecessor.  But  La  Barre  was  un- 
friendly, and  La  Salle  found  it  necessary  to  make  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  home  government.  In  the  spring 
of  1683,  therefore,  he  sailed  again  for  France. 

It  happened  that  at  this  time  there  were  disagree- 
ments between  the  French  and  Spanish  governments  ; 
nd  Louis  XIV.  and  his  colonial  minister,  Seignelay, 
listened  favourably  to  La  Salle 's  proposal  to  challenge  Fourth 
Spain   by   building   a   French   station   on    the   GulfJ™r^e 
of  Mexico.     He  was  provided  with  four  ships,   the  1684-87. 
principal  being  the  Joly,  of  thirty-six  guns  ;   and  the 
expedition,  consisting  altogether  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty  persons,  including  soldiers,  sailors,  gentlemen, 
volunteers,  missionaries  and  young  women,  who  were 
to  be  the  wives  of  the  future  colonists,  set  sail  from 
La  Rochelle  on  July  24, 1684. 

But  on  this  adventure,  as  before,  disaster  pursued 
La  Salle.  The  ships  were  under  the  command  of 
Beaujeu,  a  naval  captain,  who  had  not  much  faith  in 
La  Salle  and  disliked  acting  in  concert  with  him. 
The  voyage  was  disturbed  by  quarrels,  and  near  St 
Domingo,  one  of  the  vessels,  which  was  laden  with 
tools  and  other  stores,  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards. 
La  Salle  fell  ill ;  the  expedition  was  delayed  for  some 
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Death  of 
La  Salle, 
1687. 


weeks ;  and  when  the  ships  at  last  sighted  the  coasl 
of  America,  they  steered  too  far  to  the  west,  and 
missing  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  anchored  near 
Matagorda  Bay,  in  Texas.  Here  another  of  the  boats, 
laden  with  all  the  remaining  stores,  went  aground,  and 
though  a  portion  of  her  cargo  was  rescued,  a  storm 
came  on  before  the  work  of  salvage  was  complete, 
and  many  invaluable  goods  were  lost.  Beaujeu, 
declaring  that  his  task  was  now  accomplished,  set  sail 
in  the  Joly  for  France,  and  the  little  band  of  colonists 
was  left  to  itself  on  a  desolate  coast,  amidst  a  waste 
of  marsh  and  prairie  strewn  with  the  fragments  of 
wreckage  and  damaged  cargo.  They  removed  after- 
wards to  a  more  favourable  spot,  where  they  made  a 
temporary  fort ;  but  there  was  much  sickness,  and 
many  died.  Worse  than  all,  the  remaining  vessel, 
the  Belle,  on  which  La  Salle  had  depended  to  convey 
the  colonists  to  the  Mississippi,  when  he  had  found 
that  river,  was  wrecked  on  a  sandbar  with  most 
her  crew. 

The  position  was  desperate,  and  as  there  was  no 
means  of  gaining  help  except  by  way  of  Canada,  La 
Salle  determined  to  take  a  few  men  with  him,  find  his 
way  to  the  Mississippi,  and  proceed  to  the  Illinois  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Of  the  original  party  there  were 
now  less  than  forty-five  survivors,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  twenty  should  be  left  in  the  fort  while  the  others 
accompanied  their  leader  in  search  of  succour.  But 
La  Salle,  who  lacked  the  power  of  winning  the  he; 
of  his  men,  could  not  rely  on  their  fidelity,  and  as 
struggled  towards  his  goal,  he  was  treacherously  killed 
by  three  or  four  mutineers  (March  19,  1687).  The 
murderers  were  afterwards  slain  by  others  of  the  party, 
who  with  the  help  of  Indian  guides  joined  the 
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Mississippi  at  its  junction  with  the  Arkansas,  and  at 
last  reached  Montreal  on  July  17,  1688.  Tonty,  who 
had  been  left  in  charge  at  St  Louis,  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  rescue  the  derelict  colonists  in 
Texas,  and  when  the  Spaniards,  hearing  of  the  wretched 
settlement,  marched  to  destroy  it,  they  found  it 
entirely  deserted.  For  the  Indians  had  swooped  down 
upon  the  colonists  and  butchered  the  greater  number, 
only  saving  the  children,  whom  they  afterwards  gave 
up  to  Spain.  It  was  a  sad  end  to  all  the  vast  projects 
of  La  Salle,  who  had  indeed,  failed  mainly  because 
his  imagination  outstripped  practical  possibilities. 
But  he  had  achieved  more  than  any  other  explorer  of 
his  time,  and  the  discoveries  he  had  made  were  utilised 
by  Le  Moyne  d'Iberville,  who,  in  1699,  made  the  first 
permanent  settlements  near  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi at  Biloxi  and  Mobile  Bay.  He  was  joined  by 
Tonty  in  1702,  and  in  1718  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
was  founded  by  Bienville,  Iberville's  brother. 


Fronte- 
nac's  first 
term  of 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

CANADA  AND   ACADIA  FROM    1672   TO   1714 

COUNT  FRONTENAC,  who  in  1672  succeeded  Cour- 
celles  as  Governor  of  Canada,  was  a  man  of  wic 
experience,  a  distinguished  soldier  and  an  accom- 
plished speaker,  but  headstrong,  autocratic  and  un- 
compromising.  From  the  first  he  set  himself  to  oppose 
^e  ^-pervading  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  thus  pro- 
cured  for  himself  many  enemies ;  and,  like  most  of  the 
governors  oi  the  time,  he  was  generally  on  bad  terms 
with  the  Intendant.  But,  if  he  was  not  always  tactful 
in  his  relations  with  men  of  his  own  nationality,  he 
showed  extiaordinary  understanding  of  the  native  races. 
Frontenac  was  a  poor  man,  and  though  he  was  very 
angry  with  Perrot,  the  Governor  of  Montreal,  for 
encouraging  the  coureurs  de  bois  and  growing  rich  by 
their  aid,  he  was  himself  not  averse  to  mending  his 
broken  fortunes  by  taking  part,  in  a  less  open  manner, 
in  the  fur  trade.  It  was  partly  for  this  end  that  he 
built  Fort  Frontenac  and  encouraged  the  explorations 
of  La  Salle,  which,  he  hoped,  would  open  up  a  fresh 
source  of  supplies.  He  would,  however,  probably  have 
escaped  criticism  had  he  kept  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  other  officials .  It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  in 
detail  the  history  of  all  the  disputes  which  marred 
the  first  period  of  his  governorship.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that,  in  1682,  both  Frontenac  and  the  Intendant, 
Duchesnau,  were  recalled. 
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The  years  of  Frontenac's  rule  had  been  years  of 
peace  with  the  Iroquois,  mainly  owing  to  his  tact  in 
conducting  negotiations  with  them.  But  during  this 
period  a  new  situation  had  arisen  which  was  sure  to 
cause  trouble  in  the  end.  The  cession  of  Albany 
(formerly  Fort  Orange)  to  the  English  had  given 
them  the  command  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  brought 
them  into  close  contact  with  the  Five  Nations,  with 
whom  they  became  very  friendly.  Like  the  Dutch 
before  them,  they  exchanged  fire-arms  for  furs,  which 
the  Iroquois  could  obtain  only  by  hunting  in  the 
districts  north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  already  regarded 
by  the  French  as  their  special  property.  Thus  the 
rivalry  of  France  and  England  for  the  possession  of  the 
interior  had  already  begun.  As  long  as  Frontenac 
remained  governor  the  Iroquois  were  fairly  quiet, 
with  the  exception  of  the  terrible  raid  on  the  Illinois 
in  1680,  which  has  already  been  mentioned ;  but  as 
soon  as  his  strong  hand  was  removed  the  situation 
became  threatening.  The  Iroquois  were  urged  to 
attack  Canada  by  two  motives — first,  their  ancient 
feud  with  the  native  allies  of  the  French;  and 
secondly,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  beaver-skins  for 
their  traffic  with  the  English. 

La  Barre,  who  succeeded  Frontenac,  was  a  poor  La  Barre, 
substitute  for  his  predecessor.     Frontenac  had  not  l682'85- 
been  free  from  blame  in  turning  his  official  position 
to  his  private  advantage,  but  La  Barre  was  far  more 
unscrupulous.     When  he  heard  that  the  Senecas  (the 
most  westernly  of  the  Five  Nations)  were  preparing  to 
make  a  raid  on  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas  of  the  lakes, 
he  was  chiefly  dismayed  because  of  the  interference 
with  his  private  profit  that  such  an  attack  would 
involve,    and   he   determined   to   forestall   hostilities 
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by     making     a    great    demonstration    against    the 
Iroquois. 

The  rendezvous,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  Indian 
allies,  was  first  at  Fort  Frontenac  and  afterwards  at  La 
Famine,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Salmon  river.  The 
expedition  was  managed  so  badly  that  provisions  ran 
short  and  the  soldiers  sickened  with  malaria,  but  when 
the  Iroquois  deputies,  who  had  been  persuaded  to  meet 
the  Governor  in  council,  appeared,  he  met  them  with 
boasts  and  bluster,  explaining  that  he  had  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  army  behind  him.  The  enemy, 
however,  was  not  deceived,  and  the  deputies  exacted 
from  him  a  promise  to  abandon  the  expedition,  while 
he  on  his  side  could  obtain  from  them  no  pledge  that 
they  would  leave  the  Illinois  in  peace.  But  La  Barre, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  no  friend  of  La  Salle,  and  either 
could  or  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  a  war  which 
would  embarrass  ';he  explorer  ;  he  therefore  consented 
to  the  truce  and  ignominiously  returned  to  Quebec. 
He  had  humbled  the  French  before  a  nation  of  savages, 
and  next  year  he  was  recalled  in  favour  of  the  Marquis 
de  Denonville. 

Denon-  As  far  as  his  private  character  was  concerned, 
1685-89.  Denonville  was  a  great  improvement  on  La  Barre,  but 
he  was  equally  unsuccessful  as  a  governor.  He  com- 
mitted an  unpardonable  offence  in  the  capture  and 
torture  of  some  friendly  Iroquois  whom  he  had  trapped 
by  an  invitation  to  a  feast  at  Fort  Frontenac  ;  and  he 
did  not  improve  matters  when,  in  the  autumn  of  1687, 
he  led  an  army  in*  j  the  country  of  the  Senecas,  put 
them  to  flight,  and  burned  their  towns.  Only  a  few 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  the  Senecas  were  "  more 
enraged  than  hurt."  Denonville  had  overturned  the 
wasps'  nest,  but  the  wasps  were  still  alive. 
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Of  this  there  was  soon  terrible  evidence.  On  the 
night  between  August  4  and  5,  1689,  fifteen 
hundred  Iroquois  landed  stealthily  at  La  Chine  and  Massacre 
suddenly  attacked  the  sleeping  settlers.  The  houses  °fh^* 
were  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  butchered  or  tortured,  1689. ' 
only  a  few  escaping  to  Montreal  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
disaster.  Montreal  and  the  surrounding  country  were 
seized  with  panic,  and  the  inhabitants  waited,  tremb- 
ling within  their  fortifications,  while  the  Iroquois 
roamed  unchecked  over  the  neighbourhood,  burning 
houses  and  barns  and  slaying  as  they  went.  When 
at  last  they  started  on  their  return  journey  they 
shouted  as  they  passed  the  forts,  "  Onontio  (Governor) 
you  deceived  us,  and  now  we  have  deceived  you." 
They  "  had  laid  waste  more  than  three  leagues  of  the 
country,  plundered  all  the  homesteads  to  the  very 
gates  of  Montreal,  captured  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men,  women  and  children,  and  massacred  more  than 
two  hundred  others,  whom  they  had  treated  with 
indescribable  cruelty."  The  treachery  of  Denonville 
was  amply  revenged. 

Already,  before  the  news  of  this  catastrophe  had 
reached  France,  a  letter  of  recall  was  on  its  way  to 
Denonville,  and  Count  Frontenac,  who  was  now  sixty-  Fronte- 
nine  years  of  age,  was  sent  to  the  rescue  of  the  dis-  g^c°0^d 
tressed   colony.     He    alone   had   been   successful   in  term  of 
keeping  peace  with  the  Iroquois,  and  they  remem-  ° 
bered  his  name  with  respect  and  admiration. 

It  seemed  to  him  now,  however,  that  it  would  be 
wisest  to  avoid  direct  retaliation  on  the  Five  Nations, 
and  he  determined  to  deal  with  them  indirectly  by 
cutting  off  the  supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  which 
they  obtained  from  the  English.  William  III.,  who 
had  lately  become  King  of  England,  was  at  war  with 
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Louis  XIV.,  so  that  there  would  be  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  a  French  attack  on  the  English  settlements 
in  North  America ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1689-90 
Frontenac  planned  and  executed  three  raids  int< 
New  York  and  New  England.  The  first  war-party, 
collected  at  Montreal,  consisted  of  two  hundred  and 
ten  men,  of  whom  ninety-six  were  Indian  converts, 
while  the  French  of  the  party  were  mainly  coureurs 
de  bois  led  by  Le  Moyne  d'Iberville  and  his  brothers, 
who  played  such  an  important  part  in  Canadian 
history  at  this  time.  They  set  out  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  marching  over  the  frozen  St  Lawrence  on  snow- 
shoes,  and  dragging  their  blankets  and  stores  in  Indian 
Raids  on  sledges.  Thus  they  made  their  way  to  Lake  Cham- 
settJe-h  plain  an(i  tne  Hudson  river,  and  after  a  difficult  and 
ments,  painful  progress  through  the  half-thawed  mud  of  the 
9"9°'  swamps,  reached  the  settlement  of  Schenectady, 
fifteen  miles  from  Albany.  The  village,  though  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisade,  was  unguarded ;  the  gates  were 
open.  There  had  been  some  homely  festivity  that 
evening,  and  the  unsuspicious  settlers,  "  simple 
peasants  and  rude  woodsmen,"  were  peacefully  asleep, 
when  they  were  suddenly  aroused  by  the  war-whoop 
of  the  Indians,  and  found  themselves  surrounded  by 
the  enemy.  The  men  fought  desperately  for  their 
lives,  while  the  women  and  children  were  tomahawked 
without  mercy,  or  dashed  to  pieces  against  their  own 
door-posts.  For  the  terrible  feature  of  these  French- 
Indian  forays  was  that  the  Europeans,  instead  of 
introducing  greater  humanity  into  the  warfare,  seemed 
to  be  infected  by  the  brutality  of  their  allies. 

The  second  of  the  three  war-parties,  commanded 
by  Francois  Hertel,  left  Three  Rivers  on  January  28, 
1690,  and  after  three  months  of  excessive  hardship, 
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reached  the  little  settlement  of  Salmon  Falls,  on  the 
stream  which  now  separates  New  Hampshire  from 
Maine.  The  English  in  this  district  had  been  suffering 
for  some  years  from  the  inroads  of  the  Abenaki 
Indians,  a  tribe  of  Algonquins  living  on  their  borders, 
who  had  been  instigated  by  the  French  to  harass  them 
perpetually.  The  settlers  at  Salmon  Falls  were, 
however,  quite  unprepared  for  HerteFs  attack,  and  the 
story  of  Schenectady  was  repeated  here.  Thirty 
persons  were  tomahawked,  fifty-four  captured,  and  the 
entire  settlement  was  laid  in  ashes.  Hertel  and  his 
men  then  retreated,  meeting  on  their  way  Frontenac's 
third  war-party,  which  they  joined.  The  combined 
forces  next  attacked  Fort  Loyal,  an  English  strong- 
hold on  the  shore  of  Casco  Bay,  where  the  town  of 
Portland  now  stands,  in  which  the  settlers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  taken  refuge.  Sylvanus  Davies,  who 
was  in  command,  surrendered  on  condition  that  quarter 
should  be  given  ;  but  when  the  garrison  had  filed  out 
and  laid  down  their  arms,  they  and  their  families  were 
abandoned  to  the  Indians,  who  murdered  many  and 
carried  off  the  rest.  Davies  himself,  with  three  or  four 
others,  was  spared  and  taken  to  Quebec,  where  he  com- 
plained to  Front enac  of  the  broken  pledge.  "  We 
were  promised  good  quarter/'  he  said,  "  and  a  guard 
to  conduct  us  to  our  English ;  but  now  we  are  made 
captives  and  slaves  in  the  hands  of  the  heathen.  I 
thought  I  had  to  do  with  Christians  that  would  have 
been  careful  of  their  engagements  and  not  to  violate 
and  break  their  oaths." 

The  success  of  the  war-parties  had  its  effect  in 
restoring  the  prestige  of  the  French  among  the  Iro- 
quois,  and  of  encouraging  the  disheartened  Canadians. 
It,  however,  stimulated  the  hostility  between  English 
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and  French,  for  the  former  were  not  slow  to  make 
reprisals,  and  quickly  retaliated  by  attacks  on  Port 
Royal  and  Quebec.  In  May  1690,  at  a  congress  held 
at  Albany,  it  was  agreed  that  New  York  and  the 
various  states  of  New  England  (i.e.  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island) 
should  attack  Canada  by  land  and  sea.  The  land 
attack  was  a  failure,  but  a  naval  force  under  Sir 
William  Phipps,  a  ship's  carpenter  who  had  made  his 
fortune  by  the  salvage  of  a  Spanish  galleon,  forced  the 
Governor  of  Port  Royal  to  surrender,  and  made  an 
easy  conquest  of  all  Acadia.  When  Phipps  reached 
Boston  again,  bringing  with  him  as  prisoners  the 
Governor,  fifty-nine  soldiers,  and  two  priests,  he 
found  that  active  preparations  were  being  made  for  the 
conquest  of  Quebec.  Thirty-two  trading  and  fishing 
vessels  were  collected,  men  were  either  pressed  or 
persuaded  to  volunteer,  and  Phipps,  fresh  from  his 
victory  at  Port  Royal,  was  put  in  command.  The 
English  colonies  were  poor,  and  the  equipment  of  so 
large  an  expedition  was  a  great  strain  on  their  re- 
sources ;  and  though  help  was  asked  from  the  mother 
country  it  was  not  forthcoming.  Phipps,  however, 
waited  for  an  answer  from  home  till  August  9,  and 
thus  it  was  not  till  October  16  that  the  fleet  arrived 
at  Quebec. 

A  subaltern  officer  was  at  once  sent  to  Front enac, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  town  within  an  hour  ; 
but  the  Governor  replied  that  he  would  answer  only 
by  the  mouths  of  his  cannon,  and  abruptly  dismissed 
the  messenger.  Phipps  then  determined  to  land  the 
soldiers,  who  were  under  the  command  of  Major 
Walley,  at  Beauport,  in  order  to  attack  the  fortress 
from  the  rear,  while  the  ships  prepared  to  cannonade 
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the  town.  But  Walley  was  prevented  by  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy  from  crossing  the  St  Charles,  which  lay 
between  him  and  his  goal,  and  while  he  waited  for  his 
opportunity,  his  men  sickened  and  died.  Yet,  in  the 
two  or  three  skirmishes  that  took  place,  "  they  fought 
vigorously,  though  as  ill  disciplined  as  men  gathered 
together  could  be ;  for  they  did  not  lack  courage, 
and  if  they  failed  it  was  by  reason  of  their  entire 
ignorance  of  discipline,  and  because  they  were  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage."  Meanwhile 
Phipps  directed  his  fire  badly,  and  his  guns  were  so  light 
that  the  balls  failed  to  pierce  the  buildings  ;  he  soon 
came  to  an  end  of  his  ammunition,  and  in  little  more 
than  a  week  he  abandoned  the  siege  and  set  sail  for 
home.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  for  the  men  of 
Boston,  who  had  made  many  sacrifices  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

There  was  no  peace  for  either  French  or  English. 
The  Iroquois,  provided  with  English  arms,  made  ' 
constant  raids  upon  the  Ottawa  and  the  Upper  St 
Lawrence ;  the  Abenakis,  incited  by  the  French, 
infested  the  borders  of  New  England.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  heroic  defence  of  the  Seignory  of 
Vercheres  took  place.  Vercheres  was  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  St  Lawrence,  about  twenty  miles  from 
Montreal ;  and  in  the  absence  of  her  parents,  Madeleine 
de  Vercheres,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  took  charge  of  the  fort, 
and  with  the  help  of  two  soldiers,  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
and  her  little  brothers,  held  it  for  a  week  against  a  body 
of  some  forty  Iroquois. 

In  1692  the  French  regained  Port  Royal,  and  the  French 
attacks   on   New  England  became  more  and  more  rePrisals- 
frequent.     The  English  of  the  outlying  districts  were 
especially  vulnerable  because  they  lived  in  scattered 
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homesteads  and  had  few  forts  to  defend  them.  One 
fort,  indeed,  there  was  at  Pemaquid,  on  the  sea-coas1 
between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  rivers 
and  in  1696  this  was  attacked  by  a  combined  force  of 
Canadians  and  Indians,  together  with  two  ships  sent 
especially  for  the  purpose  from  France.  When  Chubb, 
the  English  commander,  was  summoned  to  surrender, 
he  replied  that  he  would  fight,  "  even  if  the  sea 
were  covered  with  French  ships,  and  the  land  with 
Indians/5  but  in  spite  of  these  brave  words,  he  speedily 
submitted.  The  lives  of  the  garrison  were  spared,  but 
the  cannon  were  carried  on  board  the  French  ships, 
and  the  small  arms  and  ammunition  were  given  to  the 
Indians.  The  capture  of  this  important  fort  was  a 
great  triumph  for  Canada ;  but  a  projected  expedition 
to  Boston,  planned  for  the  same  year,  came  to  nothing 
on  account  of  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  ships  which 
had  been  promised  from  home.  Front enac,  however, 
notwithstanding  his  seventy-five  years,  made  a  suc- 
cessful raid  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  burning 
and  laying  waste  the  villages  without  coming  to  an 
engagement.  The  destruction  of  their  settlements 
had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Iroquois  to  terms,  and 
they  sent  their  envoys  to  Quebec.  But  while  negotia- 
Treaty  of  tions  were  still  pending  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  was 
f6y9s™ck'  signed,  and  in  the  following  year  Frontenac  died.  He 
was  the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  all  the  French 
governors  of  Canada. 

Frontenac  was  succeeded  by  De  Callieres,  who,  how- 
ever, died  only  four  years  later,  and  Vaudreuil  then 
became  Governor.  In  1702  war  between  France  and 
England  was  again  declared,  and  the  Governor,  while 
not  venturing  to  do  anything  that  might  provoke 
fresh  raids  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois,  stirred  up  tl 
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Abenaki  Indians  to  renewed  attacks  on  the  borders 
of  New  England.  "  I  have  sent  no  war-party 
toward  Albany,"  wrote  he  in  1704,  "  because  we 
must  do  nothing  that  might  cause  a  rupture 
between  us  and  the  Iroquois  ;  but  we  must  keep 
things  astir  in  the  direction  of  Boston,  or  else  the 
Abenakis  will  declare  for  the  English." 

Soon  after  this  was  written,  an  expedition,  consisting 
of  fifty  French  and  two  hundred  Indians,  under  the 
direction  of  a  young  Canadian  named  De  Rouville, 
set  out  for  Massachussetts.  On  February  28,  1704,  Attack  on 
it  reached  the  little  village  of  Deerfield,  consisting 
of  a  few  houses  clustering  round  a  square  wooden  ' 
chapel  or  meeting-house,  and  enclosed  by  a  fence  or 
palisade ;  and  with  other  houses  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood, but  outside  the  fence.  What  had  happened 
at  Schenectady  in  1690  happened  again  here ;  the 
enemy  climbed  the  palisade  in  the  dead  of  night, 
dropped  silently  on  the  soft  snow  beneath,  and  the 
sleeping  villagers  were  suddenly  aroused  by  the  screech- 
ing of  the  war-whoop.  Indians  and  French  alike 
burst  into  the  houses,  killing  the  men  who  resisted, 
and  seizing  and  binding  all  the  others.  The  minister, 
Williams,  who  relates  the  story  of  the  attack,  tells  how 
at  sunrise  the  victors  began  to  collect  their  captives 
and  to  drive  them  towards  the  forest  on  their  north- 
ward march.  "  After  this,"  he  says,  "  we  went  up 
the  mountain,  and  saw  the  smoke  of  the  fires  in  town, 
and  beheld  the  awful  desolation  of  Deerfield ;  and 
before  we  marched  any  farther,  they  killed  a  sucking- 
child  of  the  English."  Day  by  day,  as  the  women 
and  children  were  found  unequal  to  the  hardships  of 
the  march,  they  were  killed  by  their  captors.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  the  minister's  devoted  wife ;  but  his 
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little  daughter  Eunice  was  saved  by  the  Indians,  and 
afterwards,  marrying  one  of  them,  became  in  all 
respects  like  a  squaw.  Years  afterwards  she  came 
with  her  husband  to  visit  her  relations  at  Deerfield, 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  though  European  clothes 
were  given  her,  she  tore  them  off  in  disgust.  .A 
good  many  of  the  prisoners,  however,  were  afterwards 
ransomed,  or  exchanged  for  Frenchmen  who  had 
fallen  into  English  hands. 

The  raid  on  Deerfield  was  but  typical  of  many  other 
border  forays  which  took  place  in  these  terrible  years. 
But  the  policy  of  Canada  was  short-sighted,  for  it  caused 
the  exasperated  New  Englanders  to  plan  reprisals 
which  led  to  more  serious  results  than  the  destruction 
of  isolated  homesteads.  They  could  not  very  well 
penetrate  the  thick  forests  that  lay  between  them  and 
Quebec,  haunted  as  they  were  by  hostile  Abenakis, 
but  they  could  approach  Acadia  by  sea  and  harass 
the  unoffending  settlers  there.  Thus,  in  1704,  Major 
Church,  burning  to  avenge  the  attack  on  Deerfield, 
set  out  from  Boston,  landed  at  Grand  Pre,  burned  the 
houses,  and,  cutting  the  dykes,  let  in  the  sea  upon  the 
growing  crops.  Again,  in  1707,  an  expedition,  con- 
sisting of  a  thousand  and  seventy-six  soldiers  and 
about  four  hundred  and  fifty  sailors,  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  on  Port  Royal.  In  1709  a  more 
ambitious  campaign  was  planned,  mainly  owing  to 
the  representations  of  Samuel  Vetch,  a  well-known 
colonist,  who  persuaded  the  English  government  to 
send  a  squadron  to  attack  Quebec  in  conjunction  with 
a  colonial  army.  On  this  occasion,  not  only  the  New 
England  States,  but  New  York  also,  combined  to  send 
troops,  under  Colonel  Nicholson,  to  Lake  Champlain, 
where  they  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  British  ships. 
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Great  was  the  disappointment  when  it  was  known  that, 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the 
squadron  had  been  diverted  to  Portugal. 

The  New  Englanders,  however,  were  not  to  be  put 
off,  and  they  now  begged  for  ships  with  which  to 
attack  Port  Royal.  This  time  the  vessels  really 
came,  and  on  September  24,  1710,  they  sailed  into  the 
harbour  of  Port  Royal.  On  October  i  a  summons 
was  sent  to  Lubercase,  the  Governor,  to  surrender  the  The 
fort,  and  as  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  resist,  he  con- 
sented  on  condition  that  the  garrison  should  march  take  Port 
out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  be  carried  in  English 
ships  to  La  Rochelle.  As  Port  Royal  was  the  only 
place  of  any  importance  in  the  peninsula,  its  conquest 
meant  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  Acadia,  which 
henceforth  became  an  English  colony  under  the  name 
of  Nova  Scotia,  while  its  capital  was  renamed  Anna- 
polis, in  honour  of  the  English  Queen. 

This  success  encouraged  the  British  government  to 
make  a  serious  attempt  to  take  Quebec.  Unfortun- 
ately, Marlborough,  who  might  have  guided  such  an 
expedition  aright,  was  now  in  disgrace,  and  the  new 
ministry  gave  the  military  command  to  Brigadier- 
General  Hill,  an  inefficient  soldier,  whose  sole  recom- 
mendation was  that  he  was  a  brother  of  the  Queen's 
favourite.  The  Admiral  in  command,  Sir  Hovenden 
Walker,  was  equally  incompetent,  and  thus  the  ad- 
venture was  doomed  from  the  beginning.  The  fleet 
arrived  at  Boston  on  June  24,  1711,  and  on  August  22 
reached  the  island  of  Anticosti,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St  Lawrence.  But  the  English  had  no  capable  Failure  of 
pilots,  and  though  all  the  warships  escaped,  eight  ^ 
transports,  one  store-ship  and  one  sutler's  sloop,  were  1711. 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  more  than  seven 
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hundred  lives  were  lost.  This  disaster  so  much  dis- 
couraged the  pusillanimous  commanders  that  they 
decided  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  and  sailed 
ignominiously  back  to  England.  To  the  Canadiai 
it  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  saved  by  a  divine  miracle. 
"  It  was,"  said  they,  "  a  marvellous  effect  of  God's 
love  for  Canada,  which,  of  all  these  countries,  is  the 
only  one  that  professes  the  true  religion." 

In  1713  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and 

England  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.    By  this  treaty  the 

Five  (or  Six)  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  were  acknowledged 

Treaty  of  as  British  subjects,  and  Hudson  Bay,  Newfoundland, 

Utrecht,     an(j  Acadia,  "  according  to  its  ancient  limits,"  were 

ceded  to  Great  Britain.     But  the  boundaries  between 

the  English  and  French  possessions  were  not  defined, 

and  thus  there  remained  a  fruitful  cause  of  dissension 

in  the  future. 

It  is  necessary  to  pause  here  in  order  to  sketch  the 
history  of  Hudson  Bay,  which,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  was  definitely  restored  to  Great  Britain.  In 
June  1576,  Martin  Frobisher,  sailing  like  so  many 
explorers  of  his  time  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage 
to  Cathay,  sighted  Queen  Elizabeth's  Foreland,  and 
sailed  westward  into  the  bay  which  bears  his  name, 
"  having  upon  either  hand  a  great  main  or  continent." 
History  of  He  thought  that  he  had  really  discovered  a  strait 
B^y  s°  between  Asia  and  America,  and  after  returning  home 
Territory,  with  the  news,  he  set  out  again  in  May  1577,  following 
the  same  course  as  before,  and  took  possession  of  the 
coastland  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  after- 
wards called  it  "  Meta  Incognita."  In  a  third  voyage, 
in  1578,  the  northern  part  of  Frobisher's  Bay  was 
explored,  but  as  his  three  expeditions  had  resulted 
neither  in  the  discovery  of  the  North- West  Passage 
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nor  of  the  gold  mines  which  he  had  declared  to  exist 
in  these  regions,  he  made  no  further  attempt.  In 
1610,  however,  Henry  Hudson,  who  had  already  given 
his  name  to  the  river  in  the  present  State  of  New  York, 
also  attempted  to  find  the  North- West  Passage,  and 
groped  his  way  into  Hudson  Strait  and  James'  Bay, 
where,  his  ship  being  locked  in  the  ice,  he  remained 
till  the  following  spring.  During  the  long  winter  he 
had  had  trouble  with  his  men,  and  when  they  started 
on  the  return  journey,  some  of  them  mutinied,  and 
seizing  Hudson,  his  son,  and  seven  others,  bound 
them,  put  them  into  the  small  boat,  and  cut  them 
adrift.  They  were  never  seen  again,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  perished  of  thirst  and  starvation. 
Hudson's  memory,  however,  is  preserved  in  the  name 
of  the  straits  and  the  bay  which  he  explored.  Other 
explorers  of  the  early  seventeenth  century  whose 
names  may  be  traced  on  the  maps  of  these  regions 
are  Button  (1613),  Baffin  (1615  and  1616)  and  Foxe 
and  James  (1631). 

For  the  next  thirty-six  years  there  was  a  pause  in  Formation 
these   voyages    of   discovery;    but   in  1667   Captain  caHcom" 
Zachary  Gillam,  who  was  probably  commissioned  bypany,i6;o. 
Prince  Rupert,  arrived  at  James'  Bay  and  built  Fort 
Charles  (afterwards  called  Fort  Rupert)  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Nemiskau.     On  his  return  to  England  a 
company  known  as  "  the  Company  of  Adventurers  of 
England  trading  into  Hudson  Bay,"  of  which  the  first 
governor  was  Prince  Rupert,  was  formed,  and  received 
a  charter  from  Charles  II.,  giving  it  permission  to 
attempt  at  its  own  cost  not  only  the  discovery  of  a 
new  passage  into  the  South  Sea,  but  "  the  finding  some 
trade  for  furs,  minerals,  and  other  considerable  com- 
modities."    Ships  were  at  once  sent  out ;  Fort  Rupert 
F 
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was  firmly  established ;  Fort  Hayes,  or  Moose  Fort, 
was  built  at  the  entrance  to  Moose  river ;  and  some 
sixty-five  miles  north,  at  the  entrance  of  Albany 
river,  Fort  Albany  was  founded. 

Meanwhile  the  French  had  been  making  attempts  to 
reach  Hudson  Bay  by  an  overland  route  from  Canada, 
but  they  did  not  succeed  till  1672,  when  a  priest, 
Father  Charles  Albanel,  descended  the  River  Nemiskau 
and  saw  near  its  mouth  a  boy  with  the  English  flag. 
In  his  account  of  his  journey  Albanel  distinctly  states 
that  no  one  had  ever  made  it  before,  and  this  is  of  some 
importance,  in  view  of  the  French  claim  to  have 
anticipated  the  English  in  the  discovery  of  the  country. 
This  was  the  excuse  which  they  made  afterwards  for 
their  attacks  on  the  English  settlements  on  Hudson 
Bay. 

The  first  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians 

to  oust  the  English  took  place  in  1686,  when  Denonville 

was  governor  of  Quebec.     In  that  year  an  expedition, 

French      consisting  of  thirty  regulars  and  sixty-eight  Canadians, 

Hudson011  among  whom  were  three  sons  of  Charles  Le  Moyne — 

Bay,          St    Hele*ne,    d'Iberville,    and    Maricour  —  proceeded 

1686-1713.  overian(i  to  Fort  Hayes,  which  they  took  without 

much  difficulty.    They  then  went  on  to  Fort  Rupert, 

where  they  boarded  a  vessel  lying  outside  while  the 

crew  was  asleep,  and  easily  subdued  the  fort;    and 

this  success  was  followed  a  few  days  afterwards  by 

the  capture  of  Fort  Albany. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  there  was 
peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain  ;  but  as 
James  II.  was  in  the  pay  of  Louis  XIV.  he  could  not 
very  well  make  any  active  resistance  to  the  aggressions 
of  the  Canadians.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  Com- 
mission, but  before  its  recommendations  could  be 
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carried  out  James  II.  was  deposed,  and  with  the 
accession  of  William  III.  war  was  declared.  During 
the  years  1689  to  1697  the  struggle  for  the  Hudson 
Bay  forts  went  on  vigorously,  the  most  notable 
incident  being  d'Iberville's  raid  on  Fort  York  (built 
in  1682  by  the  English  on  the  Nelson  river),  in  1697, 
when,  with  his  one  little  boat,  "  The  Pelican,"  he  met 
three  armed  merchantmen  of  the  enemy,  sinking  one, 
taking  another,  and  putting  the  third  to  flight. 

From  this  time  till  1713  the  French  remained  in 
possession  of  all  the  forts  on  Hudson  Bay  with  the 
exception  of  Fort  Albany.  But  when,  in  1713,  their 
country  had  been  reduced  by  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  to  unexampled  poverty  and  depression, 
they  were  in  no  position  to  withstand  the  demand  of 
the  English  for  the  restoration  of  their  territory,  and 
since  then,  like  Acadia,  it  has  remained  a  British 
possession. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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CANADA   AND   NOVA   SCOTIA,    FROM   THE   PEACE    OF 
UTRECHT  TO  THE   TREATY   OF  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE 

AFTER  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  there  was  peace  between 
France  and  Great  Britain  for  a  generation.  But  in 
North  America,  though  there  was  a  cessation  of  formal 
war  between  the  French  and  English  colonists,  hostility 
never  slumbered,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  there  was 
much  unrest  in  those  borderlands  which  had  not  been 
definitely  assigned  to  one  power  or  the  other.  Nova 
Scotia,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Canadians,  was  much 
smaller  than  the  territory  they  had  called  Acadia  ; 
and  the  district  now  known  as  Maine,  where  the  New 
Englanders  had  established  many  settlements,  was 
regarded  by  the  French  as  the  land  of  the  Abenaki 
Indians.  A  further  cause  of  dispute  arose  when  the 
Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians  began  to  expand 
towards  the  west  and  threatened  to  penetrate  into 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  the  Canadians 
claimed  as  theirs  by  right  of  discovery. 

When  the  French  relinquished  Acadia  they  kept 
Cape  Breton  Island,  which  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty 
years  was  known  as  lie  Royal ;  and  on  its  eastern 
shores  they  reared  the  strong  fortress  of  Louisbourg, 
planned  by  Vauban,  the  greatest  military  engineer  of 
the  time.  For  they  recognised  that,  to  hold  Canada, 
they  must  command  the  Gulf  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
the  loss  of  Port  Royal  had  made  it  necessary  to  build 
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a  new  fortress.  Yet  they  did  not  abandon  the  hope 
of  regaining  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  inhabitants  were 
French,  not  English,  and  were  restless  under  the 
new  rule.  This  uneasiness  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Canadian  government  to  encourage,  in  the  hope  that 
at  a  fitting  opportunity  the  people  would  aid  it  in 
regaining  the  peninsula  for  France. 

The  true  character  of  these  early  Acadians  has  been  The 
obscured  for  most  people  by  the  romance  with  which  f ^fe'i 
the  poet  Longfellow  surrounds  them  in  his  poem  of  Nova 
"  Evangeline."  Their  life  was  indeed  rude  and 
primitive,  and  they  were  in  a  far  more  backward  state 
than  the  habitans  of  Canada ;  but  the  innocent 
simplicity  of  the  farmers  of  Grand  Pre  was  exaggerated 
by  the  poet  for  artistic  reasons.  They  were  so  lacking 
in  energy  that,  though  they  tilled  the  marshes  on  the 
sea-coast,  which  they  had  redeemed  by  the  easy 
method  of  making  dykes,  they  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  clear  the  forest-land  in  the  interior ;  and 
they  were  so  ignorant  that  very  few  of  them  knew  how 
to  read  or  write.  Thus  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  guided  largely  by  the  Jesuit 
priests,  who  were  of  course  wholly  in  the  interests  of 
France,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  resistance  to 
English  rule.  A  little  force  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
querors would  no  doubt  have  settled  the  difficulty  at 
once,  but  the  British  government  was  not  yet  alive 
to  the  importance  of  its  colonies,  and  sent  very  little 
assistance  to  Philipps  (who  was  nominal  governor  of 
Nova  Scotia  from  1717  to  1749)  or  to  the  deputies 
who,  during  his  long  absences,  ruled  at  Annapolis. 
As  late  as  1743  the  garrison  consisted  of  only  about 
155  men,  in  uniforms  so  ragged  that  one  deputy- 
governor  clothed  them  at  his  own  expense  ;  and  the 
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fortress  itself  was  in  a  wretched  condition.  "  Every- 
thing at  Annapolis,"  wrote  Philipps  in  1727,  "  is 
wearing  the  face  of  ruin  and  decay  "  ;  the  ramparts 
are  "  lying  level  with  the  ground,  in  breaches  suffi- 
ciently wide  for  fifty  men  to  enter  at  once."  A  strong 
government  might  have  terrified  the  Acadians  into  at 
least  the  semblance  of  loyalty ;  as  it  was,  it  was  not 
till  1730  that  they  were  induced  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  then  it 
was  in  the  somewhat  vague  form  :  "I  promise  and 
solemnly  swear  on  the.  faith  of  a  Christian  that  I  will 
be  thoroughly  faithful  and  will  truly  obey  His  Majesty 
George  II."  But  they  never  became  good  subjects, 
and  their  long  disloyalty  was  punished  by  their 
expulsion  in  1755,  of  which  more  will  be  said  later. 

The  same  policy  of  fomenting  discontent  in  the  dis- 
puted districts,  and  of  preventing  them  from  settling 
down  under  the  English,  was  followed  in  the  territory 
now  known  as  the  state  of  Maine.  Here  the  Abenaki 
Indians,  who  were  not  unfriendly  to  the  New 
Englanders  and  would  willingly  have  come  to  terms 
with  them  on  account  of  the  commercial  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  treaty,  were  continually  diverted 
from  such  a  course  by  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  acting  at  the  direct  instigation  of 
Vaudreuil.  "  The  English,"  he  wrote,  "  must  be 
prevented  from  settling  in  Abenaki  lands,  and  to 
this  end  we  must  let  the  Indians  act  for  us." 
Shute,  the  Governor  of  Massachussetts,  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  these  intrigues,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
prevent  them,  for  Vaudreuil  had  strict  orders  from 
home  not  to  enter  into  open  hostilities,  but  merely  to 
encourage  the  Abenakis  to  make  raids  on  the  English 
by  supplying  them  with  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
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Abenakis  felt  that  this  was  a  rather  one-sided  bargain, 
and  sent  a  deputation  to  Vaudreuil,  asking  him  what 
help  he  would  give  them  if  war  broke  out.  "  My 
children/'  answered  he,  "  I  will  send  you  in  secret 
tomahawks,  powder  and  shot."  "  Is  it  thus," 
answered  they,  "  that  a  father  aids  his  children  ?  .  .  . 
He  comes  forward  and  declares  to  the  enemy  that  it 
is  with  him  they  have  to  deal."  Yet  all  the  time 
Vaudreuil,  while  using  the  Abenakis  as  his  tool, 
posed  to  Shute  as  the  chivalrous  defender  of  the 
Indians  against  English  aggressions  upon  their 
territory. 

The  chief  agent  of  France  in  stirring  up  the  Abenakis 
against  the  English  was  Sebastian  Rasle,  a  brave  and 
unscrupulous  Jesuit  priest  who  had  established  himself 
at  Norridgewock,  on  the  Kennebec  river,  and  within 
territory  that  had  been  granted  to  the  English  by  the 
Abenakis  during  the  preceding  century.  But  Rasle 
told  the  Indians  that  their  ancestors  had  had  no 
right  to  part  with  these  lands,  which  were  the  common 
property  of  the  tribe,  and  that  the  English,  in  making 
settlements  there,  were  acting  unlawfully.  He  gained 
absolute  influence  with  the  chiefs,  and  boasted  to 
Shute  that  any  treaty  made  by  the  Abenakis  was  null 
and  void  unless  he  approved  it. 

At  last,  in  1724,  the  exasperated  New  Englanders 
decided  to  strike  a  blow  at  Norridgewock,  whence  all 
this  trouble  emanated,  and  in  August  of  that  year 
a  force  of  two  hundred  and  eight  men  surprised  the 
settlement  and  put  the  Indians  to  flight.  Rasle,  who 
refused  to  surrender,  was  shot  dead,  and  the  church 
was  spoiled  of  its  "  idols  "  by  the  Puritan  soldiers. 
The  blow  was  a  severe  one,  but  the  death  of  Rasle 
removed  the  chief  obstacle  to  peace,  and  in  1727 
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again, 
1744. 


a  treaty  between  the  English  and  the  Abenakis  w< 
concluded  at  Casco. 
War  begins  In  1744,  war  again  broke  out  between  France  am 
Great  Britain  (the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession). 
The  news  was  known  at  Louisbourg  two  months  before 
it  reached  Boston,  and  an  expedition  under  Duvivier 
was  at  once  sent  against  Canso,  a  fortress  consisting 
of  a  single  timber  block-house,  garrisoned  by  eighty 
men,  in  the  extreme  north-east  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
commander,  Captain  Heron,  surrendered  on  con- 
dition that  at  the  end  of  a  year  the  garrison  should 
be  sent  to  New  England,  and  after  burning  the  place 
Duvivier  proceeded  to  attack  Annapolis,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  Philipps,  was  under  the  control  of  Major 
Mascarene,  an  English  officer  of  Huguenot  descent. 
As  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  outbreak  of  war  he  had 
hastily  repaired  the  fortress,  and  he  held  it  success- 
fully from  the  end  of  August  till  the  beginning  of 
October,  when  Duvivier,  disappointed  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  French  ships  which  he  had  expected  to 
act  with  him,  abandoned  the  siege. 

In  the  same  month  the  prisoners  who  had  been  taken 
at  Canso  arrived  in  Boston,  having  spent  the  interven- 
ing weeks  at  Louisbourg.  While  they  were  there  the] 
had  discovered  that  there  was  much  disaffection 
among  the  garrison,  and  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  the  fortress,  they  believed  that  it  could  be  taken 
without  much  difficulty.  These  were  welcome  tidings 
for  the  New  Englanders,  whose  trade  and  fishing 
industry  had  been  badly  harassed  by  cruisers  from  Cape 
Breton  Island;  and  Shirley,  who  was  now  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  determined  to  raise  a  force  for  the 
subjugation  of  Louisbourg.  He  at  once  sent  letters 
to  London,  asking  for  aid,  and  in  January  1745,  th< 
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Massachusetts  Assembly  decided  by  a  majority  of  one 
to  vote  troops  and  ships  for  the  expedition.  Four 
thousand  men  and  thirteen  ships  were  contributed  by 
the  New  England  States,  while  New  York  subscribed 
£7000  to  the  expenses.  The  command  was  given  to 
William  Pepperell,  a  colonel  of  the  militia ;  and  without 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  aid  from  home,  the  colonial 
fleet  sailed  for  Nova  Scotia  on  March  24th  and  reached 
Canso  on  April  4th.  Here  it  was  joined  by  four  men- 
of-war  from  the  West  Indies,  under  Commodore  Warren, 
who  had  meanwhile  received  orders  from  England  to 
co-operate  with  Pepperell. 

On  the  3oth  of  April  the  fleet  came  to  anchor  at 
Freshwater  Cove,  about  three  miles  west  of  Louisbourg, 
and  in  the  course  of  that  day  and  the  next  all  the  troops 
were  disembarked.  The  landing  of  the  artillery  and 
the  stores  was  a  more  difficult  matter,  for  there  was 
no  wharf  ;  the  men  waded  through  the  surf  dragging 
the  guns  behind  them,  and  when  this  was  done,  they 
had  to  carry  them  over  a  marsh,  with  patches  of  rock 
cropping  out  here  and  there.  At  last  one  of  the  New 
Hampshire  men  devised  a  wooden  sled,  by  means  of 
which  the  cannon  were  floated  across  the  swamp. 
All  this  had  to  be  done  by  night,  as  the  men  were 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  fortress. 

The  town  of  Louisbourg  was  situated  on  a  tongue  of  First 
land  projecting  out  into  the    sea,  and  meanwhile  a 
party  under  Colonel  Vaughan  had  marched  across  this  bourg 
peninsula,  behind  the  town,  burning  the  warehouses      5' 
and    other    buildings    on    the   outskirts,    and    thus 
causing  a  panic  which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Grand  Battery  on  the  north  side  of  the  fortress.     A 
further  success  was  gained    on  May  i6th  when  the 
French  ship  of  war,  Le  Vigilant,  laden  with  food  and 
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arms  for  the  garrison,  met  the  English  Mermaid,  and 
in  chasing  her  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  cap- 
tured. But  owing  to  the  fire  from  the  guns  of  the 
Island  battery,  so  called  because  they  were  situated  on 
an  island  commanding  the  harbour,  Warren  was  not 
at  first  able  to  enter  it,  and  it  was  not  till  June  i5th 
that,  this  battery  being  silenced,  a  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  to  the  British  camp,  asking  for  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. It  was  agreed  that  the  French  should  be  allowed 
to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  that  they 
should  be  safely  transported  to  France  ;  and  on  June 
1 7th,  after  a  siege  of  forty-nine  days,  with  colours 
flying  and  drums  beating,  the  garrison  left  the  fort. 
A  ship  was  at  once  sent  to  Boston  carrying  the  joyful 
news  of  the  victory.  It  was  indeed  a  great  triumph 
for  the  New  Englanders,  for  though  they  could  not  have 
reduced  Louisbourg  without  the  help  of  Admiral 
Warren,  the  idea  of  the  undertaking  was  theirs,  and 
their  troops  had  behaved  with  the  greatest  valour  and 
perseverance.  They  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  had  effectually  prevented  another  Canadian 
attack  on  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  henceforth  their 
fisheries  and  trading- vessels  would  be  free  from  moles- 
tation by  French  cruisers.  To  them,  as  to  the  Canadians 
when  Hill's  projected  attack  on  Quebec  came  to  nothing, 
it  seemed  as  if  Heaven  had  directly  intervened  on  their 
behalf ;  and  when  the  Rev.  Mr  Moody,  Mrs  Pepperell's 
uncle,  said  grace  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet  given 
by  the  Commander  after  the  entry  of  the  British 
troops  into  Louisbourg,  he  expressed  the  general 
feeling  in  a  few  short  sentences.  "  Good  Lord,"  said 
he,  "  we  have  so  many  things  to  thank  Thee  for  that 
time  will  be  infinitely  too  short  to  do  it.  We  must 
therefore  leave  it  for  the  work  of  eternity.  Bless  our 
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food  and  fellowship  upon  this  joyful  occasion,  for  the 
sake  of  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen." 

The  capture  of  Louisbourg  encouraged  the  colonists 
to  revive  their  former  scheme  for  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  and  Shirley  now  proposed  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  (Secretary  of  State  in  Pelham's  ministry, 
1743-1754)  that  troops  and  ships  should  be  sent  from 
England  to  co-operate  with  the  colonies  in  an  attack 
on  Quebec.  While  the  British  fleet  was  to  invade 
Canada  by  the  St  Lawrence,  the  colonial  troops  were 
to  advance  by  the  usual  route  up  the  River  Hudson 
and  Lake  Champlain.  But  though  the  home  govern-  f 
ment  at  first  listened  favourably  to  these  suggestions, 
and  eight  battalions  arrived  at  Portsmouth  for  em- 
barkation, they  were  diverted  at  the  last  moment  for 
an  attack  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  which  did  neither 
harm  to  France  nor  good  to  England.  The  colonists, 
who  had  been  making  vigorous  preparations  for  the 
campaign,  were  naturally  disappointed  and  felt  that 
they  had  been  somewhat  ill-used  by  the  mother- 
country. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  had  determined  to  Attempt 
regain  Louisbourg,  and  in  June   1746  a  large  fleet  Drench  to 
set  out  from  La  Rochelle  for  that  purpose.    But  it  was  regain 
doomed  to  disaster  from  the  first.    When  at  last  it  j^g" 
reached  Chebucto  after  a  difficult  voyage  of  more  than  1746- 
two  months,  D'Anville,  the  commander,  died  suddenly 
of  apoplexy  ;   fever  broke  out  among  the  troops,  and 
d'Estournel,    the    Vice-admiral,    stabbed    himself  in 
despair.      The  command  then  devolved  on  M.  de  la 
Jonqui£re,  the  Governor-elect  of  Canada,  who  was  on 
board  the  Admiral's  ship,  and  who  now  proposed  to 
attack   Annapolis.     But   as  the  fleet   attempted  to 
round  Cape  Sable,  it  met  with  terrible  storms,  and, 
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much  against  his  wish,  La  Jonquiere  decided  to  return 
to  France.  Next  year,  he  again  attempted  to  reach 
Canada,  in  command  of  five  warships,  convoying 
transports  with  stores  for  the  colony ;  but  he  was 
attacked  off  Cape  Finisterre  by  the  English  under 
Anson  and  Warren,  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner.  As 
he  was  thus  prevented  from  entering  on  his  new  duties, 
the  Marquis  de  la  Galissoniere  was  made  Governor  in 
his  place. 

In  1748  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  was  ended 
by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  was  a  great 
mortification  to  the  New  Englanders  to  hear  that 
Louisbourg,  which  had  been  so  brilliantly  acquired,  was 
to  be  restored  to  France  in  exchange  for  Madras, 
captured  by  Labourdonnais  in  1746.  Already  the 
men  of  Massachusetts  felt  that  they  had  a  grievance 
against  Great  Britain  for  refusing  to  help  them  in  their 
designs  on  Quebec  ;  and  the  cession  of  this  valuable 
fortress,  which  they  considered  to  belong  to  them 
rather  than  to  the  home  government,  did  not  improve 
their  temper.  And  it  was  the  sons  of  these  men,  who, 
a  generation  later,  led  the  revolt  against  the  mother- 
country. 

During  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  the  knowledge 
of  the  interior  of  North  America  had  been  gradually 
extended  by  the  journeys  of  several  explorers,  the 
most  notable  being  Le  Sueur,  who  in  1685,  1689  and 
1700  explored  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  built  a  fort  at 
Lake  Pepin  ;  and  La  V<§rendrye,  who  advanced  west- 
ward by  Lake  Superior,  Rainy  Lake,  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  Lake  Winnipeg,  marking  his  progress  by 
the  forts  which  he  built  from  Rainy  Lake  to  the 
junction  of  the  River  Saskatchewan  with  Lake 
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Winnipeg.  In  1742,  his  two  sons  started  on  an 
expedition  to  discover  the  western  sea,  and  on  January 
i,  1743,  they  came  in  view  of  some  mountains  "  well- 
wooded  with  all  kinds  of  trees,  and  very  high  "  which 
were  perhaps  the  Bighorn  Range,  a  kind  of  advance 
guard  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  That  they  were  the 
Rockies  themselves  is  very  unlikely,  for  the  dis- 
coverers make  no  mention  of  the  snow  which  is  per- 
petual on  those  lofty  peaks.  It  is  doubtful  indeed  if 
the  existence  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  all  their 
grandeur  and  extent,  was  certainly  known  until  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  X 


The 
English 
in  the 
valley  of 
the  Ohio. 


PRELIMINARIES  TO   THE   CONQUEST  OF   CANADA 

ALTHOUGH  peace  had  been  concluded  by  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  feeling  between  the  French  and 
English  in  North  America  was  still  one  of  bitter 
hostility,  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  following  pages, 
even  the  appearance  of  peace  was  not  always  main- 
tained. So  far,  of  the  English  colonies,  only  New 
England  and  New  York  had  taken  any  prominent  part 
in  the  struggle  with  Canada  ;  but  now  the  central  and 
southern  states,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  the 
two  Carolinas,  entered  into  the  fray.  Only  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  stronghold  of  the  Quakers,  who  objected  to 
war  on  principle,  still  stood  aloof. 

Owing  to  the  facts  that  each  of  the  English  colonies 
had  a  separate  government,  with  a  governor  who 
could  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  assembly 
of  representatives  ;  that  the  various  colonies  were  not 
accustomed  to  acting  together,  and  that  some  of  them 
even  now  did  not  realise  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
the  English  were  much  less  prepared  for  war  than 
the  Canadians.  The  government  at  Quebec  had 
absolute  power,  and  could  act  without  the  long 
deliberation  necessary  whenever  a  large  number  of 
men  of  different  opinions  consult  together,  and  it  had 
for  years  possessed  a  definite  policy.  This  was  to 
carry  out  the  project  of  La  Salle  and  Frontenac,  to  hold 
the  continent  from  Lake  Superior  to  New  Orleans  and 
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Biloxi  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  prevent  the  English 
from  expanding  beyond  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It 
was  when  the  traders  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
began  to  penetrate  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  thus 
threatening  to  cut  the  French  communications  be- 
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tween  Canada  and  the  Mississippi,  that  the  struggle 
became  acute. 

In  1748  the   French  had  many  strong  forts,  the  French 
principal   of  which   were   Fort   Frontenac  near  the fort^ in 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario  ;   Niagara,  between  Lake  I74 
Ontario   and  Lake   Erie  ;     Detroit   at   the  southern 
entrance  of  Lake  Huron  ;  and  Michillimackinac  at  the 
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junction  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan.  The 
forts  commanded  the  great  western  waterways  froi 
the  St  Lawrence  to  Lake  Superior ;  and  in  1731  the 
French  built  a  fort  called  by  them  St  Frederic,  and  by 
the  English,  Crown  Point,  on  the  southern  end  of 
Lake  Champlain.  The  French  also  possessed  Louis- 
bourg  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  and  had  several  settle- 
ments on  the  Mississippi,  the  chief  being  Fort  Chartres. 
To  set  against  these  the  English  had  only  the  strong- 
hold of  Oswego,  built  in  1727  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  which  disputed  with  Fort  Frontenac 
the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians.  They  had  also  the 
ruinous  fortress  of  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia.  But 
when,  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Louisbourg 
was  restored  to  the  French,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  establish  as  a  counterpoise  a  strong  fortress  in  the 
Building  of  neighbourhood  ;  and  in  June  1749  the  city  of  Halifax 
was  built  on  the  Bay  of  Chebucto.  The  expense  of  its 
foundation  was  borne  by  the  British  government, 
and  it  was  peopled  by  colonists  specially  sent  from 
home  for  the  purpose  ;  thus  it  owed  its  origin  not  to 
private  enterprise  but  to  the  deliberate  policy  of 
Great  Britain.  The  English  also  built  (1750)  Fort 
Lawrence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Chig- 
necto,  and  to  oppose  this  the  French  reared  three  miles 
to  the  west  the  Fort  of  Beausejour. 

Meanwhile,  La  Galissonito,  who  as  we  have  seen,  was 
Governor  of  Canada  during  the  forced  absence  of  La 
Jonquiere,  was  casting  an  anxious  eye  towards  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  where  English  traders  were  becom- 
ing more  and  more  numerous.  In  order  to  assert  the 
sovereignty  of  the  French  king  in  these  regions,  he  sent 
one  of  his  officers,  Celeron  de  Bienville,  to  proceed  by 
way  of  Lake  Chautauqua  and  the  Alleghany  to  the 
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junction  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Miami,  and  to  take 
formal  possession  of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed.  Celeron  took  with  him  a  number  of  leaden  journey  of 
plates,  engraved  with  the  statement  that  they  were  Bienville- 
tokens  of  "  renewal  of  possession  heretofore  taken  of 
the  River  Ohio,  of  all  streams  that  fall  into  it,  and  all 
lands  on  both  sides  to  the  source  of  the  aforesaid 
streams,  as  the  preceding  kings  of  France  have  enjoyed 
it."  These  plates  he  buried  at  various  points  in  his 
journey,  the  last  being  left  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Miami,  whence  Celeron  returned  by  way  of  the  Maumee 
to  Lake  Erie. 

Ini749,LaGalissoni£rewas  recalled,and  Lajonquiere 
at  last  took  up  his  duties.  But  he  was  already  an  old 
man,  and  unequal  to  the  anxieties  and  vexations  of 
his  post,  and  in  1752  he  died.  His  successor,  the 
Marquis  Duquesne,  entered  on  a  bolder  policy,  and 
determined  to  make  good  the  French  claim  to  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  by  building  forts  on  its  upper 
waters.  In  1753  he  made  a  beginning  by  establishing 
Presqu'ile  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  the  town 
of  Erie  now  stands,  and  Fort  Le  Boeuf  at  the  head  of 
Wood  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Alleghany,  and  thus 
commands  the  route  to  the  Ohio. 

These  movements  aroused  the  suspicions  of  Din- 
widdie,  the  Scotch  Governor  of  Virginia.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht  all  the  "  country  of  the  Five 
Nations  "  had  been  declared  subject  to  Great  Britain, 
and  it  might  be  plausibly  argued  that  both  the  new 
fortresses  were  in  British  territory.  Dinwiddie,  there- 
fore, sent  George  Washington,  then  just  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  Le  Bceuf,  express- 
ing great  astonishment  that  the  French  should  build 
forts  in  land  "  so  notoriously  known  to  be  the  property 
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of  Great  Britain,"  and  summoning  him  to  withdraw. 
But  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  Governor  merely 
replied  that  he  would  communicate  the  letter  to 
Duquesne,  and  await  his  instructions. 

Dinwiddie,  having  made  his  remonstrance,  now 
proceeded  to  more  active  measures.  He  was,  however, 
much  hampered  by  want  of  funds,  and  it  was  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  obtained  a  sufficient  grant 
from  the  Virginia  Assembly  to  build  a  fort  at  the 
junction  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers. 
Some  money  was  also  given  by  North  Carolina,  but 
Pennsylvania  stood  stubbornly  aloof.  And  when  the 
Building  expedition  at  last  reached  the  appointed  spot,  they 
Duquesne.  found  that  the  position  had  been  already  seizejljby  the 
French,  who  had  erected  Fort  Duquesne. 

Dinwiddie,  greatly  disappointed,  determined  to 
•  drive  them  from  their  post,  and  entrusted  Wash- 
ington with  the  task.  But  in  addition  to  a  handful 
of  British  soldiers  he  had  only  three  hundred  men  at 
his  command  ;  and  though  he  defeated  an  advance 
party  of  the  French,  who  had  been  sent  to  scour 
the  country  in  search  of  the  English,  he  was  driven 
out  of  his  entrenchment  at  Fort  Necessity,  which  he 
had  hastily  constructed  at  Great  Meadows,  and  obliged 
to  retreat  to  Will's  Creek  on  the  Potomac.  It  was 
a  wretched  march,  for  there  were  so  many  wounded 
that  their  comrades  were  obliged  to  abandon  the 
baggage  in  order  to  carry  them  on  their  backs  ;  and 
the  young  commander  had  the  double  mortification  of 
defeat,  and  of  knowing  that  the  prestige  of  the  English 
among  the  Indians,  on  whose  good-will  so  much 
depended,  was  severely  shaken. 

Dinwiddie,  however,  was  not  to  be  discouraged,  and 
in  1754  he  at  last  persuaded  the  British  Government 
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to  send  a  respectable  force  to  the  assistance  of  its 
colonies.  These  troops,  consisting  of  two  regiments, 
reached  Hampton  in  Virginia  at  the  end  of  February 
1755,  under  the  command  of  Major-General  Braddock. 
He  was  an  officer  of  a  type  common  enough  in  the 
British  service ;  courageous,  obstinate,  and  persevering, 
but  lacking  in  forethought  and  intelligence,  and  thus 
apt  to  become  involved  in  difficulties  which  a  cleverer 
man  might  have  avoided  ;  he  was  a  good  discipli- 
narian, and  even  Horace  Walpole,  who  criticised  him 
severely,  admitted  that  he  was  "  adored  "  by  the  men 
The  whom  he  had  commanded  at  Gibraltar.  But  neither 

Govern  ^e  nor  n*s  ^ro°Ps  na<^  anv  experience  of  colonial 
mentheip  warfare,  and  they  scorned  to  learn  any  lessons  from 
colonists  t*16  Provmcials  \  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  tactics 
which  were  correct  on  the  plains  of  Flanders  were 
quite  unsuited  to  the  virgin  forests  of  the  Alleghanies. 
No  sooner  had  the  French  Government  heard  of 
Braddock's  embarkation  than  it  determined  on  a 
counter  stroke,  and  eighteen  ships  of  war  with  three 
thousand  men  under  Baron  Dieskau  set  out  for  Canada. 
With  them  went  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  a  son  of 
the  former  governor  of  that  name,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  as  Duquesne's  successor.  The  English 
Admiral,  Boscawen,  who  was  sent  to  intercept  this 
fleet,  failed  in  the  main  attempt,  though  he  captured 
two  ships,  the  Alcide  and  the  Lis,  which  had  become 
detached  from  the  others  in  the  fog. 

On  Braddock's  arrival  a  council  was  held  at  Alex- 
andria on  the  Potomac  to  decide  on  a  plan  of  action. 
At  this  council  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  England  were  all 
represented  by  their  respective  governors,  arid  it  was 
decided  to  strike  a  four-fold  blow  at  the  French.  Brad- 
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dock  and  his  regulars,  assisted  by  the    Virginians, 

were  to  attack  Fort  Duquesne  ;  Shirley,  the  Governor 

of    Massachusetts,    was    to    proceed    against    Fort 

Fourfold    Niagara ;  to  Johnson,  an  Irishman,  whose  home  was 

^ainSTthe  on  the  Mohawk  River  and  who  was  famous  for  his 

French,     influence  with  the  Indians,  was  assigned  the  task  of 

!755-         driving  the  French  from  Crown  Point ;  while  a  fourth 

expedition  under  Colonel  Monckton  and  John  Winslow 

was  to  capture  Fort  Beausejour. 

All  these  plans  were  well  laid,  but  there  were  many 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  before  they  could  be 
carried  out.  Braddock  had  expected  his  transport 
and  supplies  to  be  provided  by  the  colonies,  but  the 
food  supplied  by  the  Virginian  contractors  was  bad, 
and  waggons  for  the  stores  were  not  forthcoming  till 
Benjamin  Franklin  obtained  them  by  threats  and 
abuse  from  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
not  till  June  7  that  Braddock's  troops,  which  had 
assembled  at  Fort  Cumberland  on  Will's  Creek,  were 
ready  to  begin  their  march.  With  Braddock,  as  one 
of  his  personal  staff,  was  George  Washington,  and 
counting  the  colonials  from  New  York,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  there  were  about  two  thousand  men  in  all. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  lead  so  large  a  force  over 
the  forest-clad  mountains  which  lay  between  Will's 
Creek  and  Fort  Duquesne.  A  road  twelve  feet  wide 
had  to  be  carved  out  through  the  woods,  along  which 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  clumsy  waggons  and 
heavy  guns,  dragged  by  unwilling,  horses,  stumbling 
at  every  step  over  fallen  trunks  and  protruding  rocks. 
Thus  it  was  not  till  July  9  that  the  column  came 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  French  fort.  But 
the  Monongahala  River  lay  between,  and  finding  a 
ford  unguarded,  the  army  crossed  it  with  great  pomp 
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and  ceremony,  the  silken  banners  fluttering  in  the 
breeze,  while  the  bands  played  their  old  and  familiar 
airs.  But  they  had  scarcely  turned  their  backs  on  Brad- 
the  river,  when  there  suddenly  appeared  before  them 
a  man  dressed  partly  as  an  Indian  and  partly  as  a 
French  officer,  waving  his  hat  in  the  air.  At  the 
signal  the  forest  swarmed  with  French  soldiers  and 
their  Indian  allies,  who  had  been  concealed  in  the 
brushwood  or  behind  the  trees.  The  English  in  front 
formed  into  line,  stood  still,  and  fired  several  volleys, 
while  those  at  the  back  advanced  in  close  formation 
through  the  trees.  But  here  Braddock's  inexperience 
of  forest  warfare  proved  fatal.  His  ideas  of  discipline 
would  not  allow  him  to  let  his  men  separate  and  take 
cover,  as  the  Virginians  wished  to  do,  and  he  kept  them 
all  close  together,  a  brilliant  target  for  the  fire  of  the 
invisible  foe.  Of  eighty-six  officers  sixty- three  were 
killed  or  wounded ;  and  the  troops  were  soon  in  in- 
extricable confusion.  Braddock  showed  great  gal- 
lantry ;  four  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  it  was 
not  till  he  saw  that  further  resistance  was  hopeless 
that  he  commanded  a  retreat.  Then,  as  he  tried  to 
withdraw  his  men  in  good  order,  he  was  shot  through 
the  lungs.  He  was  carried  first  on  a  led  horse,  and 
afterwards  on  a  litter  as  far  as  the  Great  Meadows, 
where  he  died.  The  remnant  of  his  broken  army 
reached  Fort  Cumberland  on  July  21. 

Braddock's  defeat  was  the  more  disastrous,  because 
his  papers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  learned 
from  them  the  plans  that  had  been  made  to  capture 
Niagara  and  Crown  Point.  Shirley,  who  had  repaired  Failure  of 
to  Oswego,  as  his  base,  was  not  ready  to  start  for 
Niagara  till  the  end  of  August,  and  by  that  time  the 
French,  warned  by  the  captured  correspondence,  had 
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thrown  large  reinforcements  into  Fort  Frontenac. 
Shirley  was  thus  prevented  from  leaving  Oswego, 
for  had  he  done  so,  it  would  have  been  immediately 
attacked  by  the  troops  at  Frontenac.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  abandon  his  design,  and  his 
expedition  came  to  nothing. 

Johnson  At  Crown  Point  Johnson  was  rather  more  fortunate, 
at  Crown  jn  July  his  force,  about  three  thousand  strong,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  colonial  troops,  met  at  Albany, 
and  proceeded  up  the  Hudson  for  about  forty  miles, 
when  they  stopped  to  build  the  fort  afterwards  known 
as  Fort  Edward.  Then,  leaving  five  hundred  men  to 
garrison  it,  they  advanced  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
George  and  encamped  on  the  spot  where  Fort  William 
Henry  was  soon  afterwards  built. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  had  also  been  active.  A 
mixed  force  of  French  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians 
under  Dieskau  had  arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  at  the 
junction  of  Lake  George  with  Lake  Champlain ; 
whence  an  advance  party  was  sent  out  which  not  only 
succeeded  in  cutting  off  Johnson's  communications 
with  Fort  Edward,  but  also  forced  a  party  of  his  men 
back  to  their  entrenchments.  But  as  Johnson  had 
artillery,  and  the  French  had  none,  the  assailants  were 
at  length  repulsed,  Dieskau  himself  being  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  The  enemy,  however,  made  a 
safe  retreat,  and  thus  the  victory  was  somewhat  barren. 
Johnson  remained  by  Lake  George  till  the  winter, 
when,  leaving  a  garrison  to  hold  the  fort  that  he  had 
built  on  the  site  of  his  encampment,  he  disbanded  his 
army. 

Winsiow  The  only  one  of  the  four  expeditions  which  was 
Beaus£°rt  really  successful  w^s  that  against  Fort  Beausejour, 
jour.  which  was  taken  in  June  by  the  colonial  troops  under 
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Winslow  acting  in  concert  with  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Lawrence.  It  was  now  that  the  expulsion  of  the 
Acadians,  about  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  took  place.  Over  and  over  again,  they  had 
had  the  opportunity  to  become  good  English  subjects, 
but  their  hearts  were  naturally  with  their  French 
kindred,  and  their  objection  to  alien  rule  was  nourished 
by  the  intrigues  of  French  priests,  who  represented 
to  them  that  their  souls  would  be  in  danger  if  they 
submitted  to  their  Protestant  rulers.  In  case  of  a 
French  invasion  they  would  have  joined  the  enemy 
as  one  man,  and  in  view  of  this  danger  it  was  decided 
to  expel  them  from  the  peninsula.  So  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  rebellious  population,  after  being  declared 
prisoners  by  Winslow,  were  shipped  from  Annapolis 
in  British  transports  and  were  distributed  among  the 
English  colonies.  Some,  however,  escaped  and  took 
to  the  woods,  and  others  sought  refuge  in  Canada, 
where  they  were  not  over  welcome,  for  Canada  itself  Expulsion 
was  poor,  and  at  the  mercy  of  extortionate  officials.  Acadians, 
The  blame  for  this  miserable  incident  must  be  17SS- 
divided  between  the  hostile  nations,  each  of  which 
was  in  some  measure  responsible. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE   CONQUEST  OF  CANADA 

Beginning  ON  May  18, 1756,  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  France, 
Seven-       an(^  both  countries  sent  out  new  commanders  to  North 
Years'       America.  The  French  general  was  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ar*  I75  '  calm,  a  chivalrous  gentleman,  upright  and  honourable 
alike  in  public  and  in  private  life.     The  choice  of  the 
English  government  was  less  happy,  for  it  gave  the  com- 
mand to  the  Earl  of  Loudon,  a  melancholy,  hesitating 
Scotchman,  ill-fitted  to  cope  with  a  situation  in  which 
the  most  necessary  qualities  were  energy  and  resolu- 
tion.   Under  him  served  General  Abercromby,  a  heavy, 
middle-aged  man,  whose  slowness  of  body  and  mind 
made  him  appear  much  older  than  he  was. 
Capture  of      In  the  struggle  that  ensued  the  first  great  success 
byTh?0     was  won  ky  the  French,  for  in  August  1756  Montcalm 
French,      suddenly  appeared  before  Oswego,  which  was  in  no 
state  to  resist  a  determined  attack  by  the  enemy. 
It  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Mercier,  and  as  long  as 
he  lived  a  spirited  defence  was  made ;  but  after  he  was 
killed  while  directing  the  gunners,  the  garrison  lost 
heart  and  soon  capitulated.     There  was  very  little 
loss  of  life,  but  the  fortress  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  France  thus  obtained  undisputed  control  of  Lake 
Ontario.     The  destruction  of  Oswego  was  a  terrible 
disaster  to  the  British,  both  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  prestige  involved,  and  because  of  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  position. 
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After  the  fall  of  Oswego,  Montcalm  and  London  lay 
with  their  armies  about  Lake  George,  Montcalm  being 
stationed  at  Ticonderoga,  and  London  at  Fort  Edward, 
until  the  approach  of  winter  sent  the  French  and 
Canadians  back  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  and  the 
English  and  colonials  to  New  York.  But  during  the 
winter  Loudon  devised  a  plan  of  campaign  which  was 
approved  by  the  home  government.  It  was  plain 
that  before  Quebec  could  be  attacked,  Louisbourg 
must  be  captured ;  and  Loudon  proposed,  with  the 
help  of  a  British  fleet,  to  achieve  this  task  during  the 
summer  of  1757.  Owing  to  mismanagement  at  home, 
however,  the  fleet  was  delayed,  thus  giving  the  French 
time  to  send  a  squadron  to  defend  the  threatened 
fortress ;  and  after  spending  an  idle  summer  at 
Halifax,  where  he  employed  his  men  in  planting 
cabbages,  and  kept  them  fit  by  military  exercises, 
Loudon  re-embarked  for  New  York.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  was  met  by  the  news  of  a  great  disaster  at 
Fort  William  Henry. 

In  his  anxiety  to  make  the  proposed  attack  on 
Louisbourg  effective,  Loudon  had  withdrawn  too  many 
of  his  men  from  the  New  York  frontier,  thus  leaving 
Fort  William  Henry  and  Fort  Edward  with  inadequate 
garrisons.  Montcalm,  quick  to  see  his  advantage, 
had  attacked  the  first  of  these  important  strongholds. 
It  was  an  irregular  quadrangle,  formed  by  walls  of 
gravel,  on  the  top  of  which  were  laid  heavy  logs  placed 
crosswise  upon  one  another,  the  interstices  being  filled 
with  earth.  On  these  were  mounted  seventeen  cannon, 
besides  smaller  guns  ;  but  the  little  garrison  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  men,  though  commanded  by  a 
brave  veteran,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Monro,  was  quite 
inadequate  to  repel  the  attack  of  Montcalm,  who  had 
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with  him  six  thousand  Canadians  and  regulars,  as  well 
as  more  than  sixteen  hundred  Indian  allies. 

At  first  Monro  stoutly  declined  to  surrender,  for 
he  hoped  for  succour  from  Webb,  the  commander  at 
Fort  Edward.  Webb,  however,  had  too  few  men  to 
spare  any  for  his  assistance  ;  and  when  three  hundred 
of  the  defenders  had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  all  Disaster 
the  larger  guns  disabled,  Monro  at  last  consented  to  ^m^m 
capitulate,  on  condition  that  the  garrison  should  be  Henry, 
allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war,  and  I757> 
should  be  escorted  to  Fort  Edward  by  a  detachment 
of  French  troops.  The  red  allies  of  Montcalm  had 
approved  of  these  terms ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  fort 
evacuated  than  a  crowd  of  Indians  rushed  in  in  search 
of  ruin  and  plunder,  and  butchered  all  the  sick  who  had 
been  unable  to  leave  their  beds.  A  scene  of  in- 
describable horror  followed  ;  for  though  Montcalm 
did  everything  in  his  power  to  restore  tranquillity, 
and  by  means  of  his  interpreters  tried  prayers,  threats, 
and  caresses,  his  Canadian  troops,  too  familiar  with 
Indian  methods  of  warfare  to  be  much  shocked  by 
them,  seconded  him  badly.  More  than  fifty  English 
were  murdered,  and  about  six  hundred  captured,  by 
the  Indians,  though  of  these  prisoners  four  hundred 
were  afterwards  ransomed  by  the  French.  Next  day 
the  Indians  decamped  with  their  remaining  captives ; 
the  English  proceeded  to  Fort  Edward,  and  the  French, 
after  demolishing  the  fortress,  retired  in  triumph  to 
Ticonderoga. 

This  disaster,  due  partly  to  the  incompetence  of 
Loudon  as  commander,  and  partly  to  the  negligence 
of  the  home  government,  marked  the  lowest  ebb  of 
British  fortunes.  Next  year  the  tide  began  to  turn, 
for,  in  June  1757,  William  Pitt,  who  had  already  had  a 
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short  term  of  office,  and  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
King,  came  back  to  power,  and  took  vigorous  measures 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.     The  incapable  Loudon 
was  recalled ;  and  though  Pitt  was  obliged  to  retain 
Abercromby,  he  placed  under  him  younger  and  more 
energetic  men,  the  most  important  of  whom  were 
Jeffrey  Amherst,  Lord  Howe,  and  James  Wolfe.     Pro- 
fiting by  the  experience  gained  in  previous  years, 
Pittpiansa  Pitt  planned  a  threefold  campaign  against  Canada. 
lua^o!?  Amherst  and  Wolfe,  with  the  help  of  a  strong  fleet 
Canada,     under  Admiral  Boscawen,  were  to  attack  Louisbourg, 
17584         and,  if  possible,  to  proceed  to  Quebec ;  Abercromby 
and    Lord    Howe  were  to   attempt  the  capture   of 
Ticonderoga  ;  while  General  Forbes,  a  Scotch  veteran 
of  resolute  character,  was  to  lead  an  expedition  against 
Fort  Duquesne. 

The  preparations  for  this  campaign  were  hurried 
on,  and  to  such  good  purpose  that  Boscawen's  fleet 
reached  Halifax  in  May  and  sailed  into  Gabarus  Bay, 
to  the  west  of  Louisbourg,  on  June  2.  In  the  harbour 
of  Louisbourg  there  were  twelve  French  ships,  and  the 
shores  of  the  bay  were  well  guarded  by  guns  and 
batteries  ;  but  the  best  defences  were  the  rocky  shore 
and  raging  surf,  which  made  it  very  difficult  to  effect 
a  landing.  On  the  seventh  day  after  the  arrival  of 
the  fleet,  however,  two  or  three  subalterns  in  Wolfe's 
division  managed  to  leap  on  shore  at  Freshwater  Cove, 
and  the  rest  of  the  troops  followed  with  little  loss. 
Amherst  then  pitched  his  camp  along  a  stream  that 
flowed  into  Flat  Point  Cove,  where  the  guns  and  stores 
were  landed,  and  Wolfe  with  twelve  hundred  men 
marched  behind  the  town,  took  possession  of  an 
abandoned  battery  at  Lighthouse  Point,  and  opened 
fire  on  the  Island  Battery,  which  guarded  the  harbour. 


. 
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It  was  silenced  on  June  25,  but  Drucour,  the  gallant 
Governor  of  Louisbourg,  sank  six  large  ships  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
English  men-of-war.  The  harbour,  was,  however, 
accessible  by  means  of  rowing  boats,  and  on  the  night 
of  July  25  six  hundred  British  sailors  rowed  in  under 
cover  of  darkness,  seized  the  only  two  French  ships 
that  had  escaped  destruction  by  Wolfe's  batteries, 
and,  after  burning  one  of  them,  towed  the  other  to  a 
safe  anchorage  under  the  English  guns. 

This     was     the     final    blow,     and     on     July    26  Second 
Drucour  consented  to  capitulate.     He  had  made  a 
most  gallant  defence,  and  by  holding  out  so  long  he  bourg, 
had  prevented  the  possibility  of  any  attack  on  Quebec  I758> 
that  year,  for  it  was  now  too  late  in  the  season  for 
Amherst  to  co-operate  with  Abercromby,  as  had  been 
intended.     The  garrison  of  Louisbourg  were  sent  to 
England  as  prisoners   of  war ;    the  merchants   and 
inhabitants  were  allowed  to  return  to  France,  and  the 
town  and  fortress  were  so  effectually  destroyed  that 
their  site  may  now  be  traced  only  by  indistinct  rows 
of  stones,  and  ancient  vaults  of  masonry,  in  which 
the  sheep  take  refuge. 

The  campaign  of  Abercromby  was  less  successful. 
His  army,  consisting  altogether  of  fifteen  thousand 
men,  nine  thousand  of  whom  were  provincials,  col- 
lected at  the  head  of  Lake  George  in  June,  while 
Montcalm,  with  a  much  smaller  force,  lay  round 
Ticonderoga,  about  eight  miles  distant  by  river. 
Pitt  had  hoped  that  the  real  command  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  Lord  Howe,  a  young  man  of  thirty-two, 
whom  Wolfe  described  as  "  the  noblest  Englishman 
that  has  appeared  in  my  time,  and  the  best  soldier 
in  the  British  army/'  He  was  beloved  alike  by  the 
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regulars  and  the  colonials,  and  his  death  in  a  pre- 
liminary skirmish  cast  a  great  gloom  over  the  army. 
To  this  misfortune  the  disaster  which  followed  was 
mainly  due,  for  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  acquiesced  in  Abercromby's  senseless 
method  of  attack. 

The  fortress  of  Ticonderoga  was  built  on  a  rocky 
peninsula  projecting  into  Lake  Champlain,  and 
Montcalm  had  defended  it  on  the  landward  side  by  a 
massive  breastwork,  eight  feet  high,  formed  of  the 
trunks  of  trees  piled  on  top  of  one  another.  In  front 
of  the  breastwork  the  ground  was  covered  with  heavy 
boughs,  the  branches  turned  outward,  in  sharp  and 
prickly  confusion.  Such  a  defence  would  have  been 
of  no  avail  against  artillery,  but  in  his  hurry  to 
attack,  Abercromby  would  not  wait  for  the  guns, 
and  ordered  his  men  to  carry  the  works  with 
the  bayonet.  The  masses  of  fallen  trees  prevented 
the  assailants  from  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the 
enemy,  and  threw  them  into  wild  disorder,  but  they 
were  not  discouraged.  Six  times  in  as  many  hours  they 
fell  back,  and  six  times  they  returned  to  the  charge  ; 
and  it  was  only  when  twilight  fell  that  the  last  com- 
batant withdrew.  Nearly  two  thousand  men  had 
fallen,  a  useless  sacrifice  to  their  general's  incapacity. 
Aber-  In  spite  of  this  loss,  Abercromby's  force  was  still 

fau™reylt    mucn  superior  to  that  of  Montcalm,  but  he  neverthe- 
Ticon-       less  ordered  a  retreat,  making  no  attempt  to  repair 
^rs°8ga'      the    disaster.     The    colonials,    who    nicknamed    him 
"  Mrs  Nabbycrombie,"  were  especially  disgusted  by 
his    faint-heartedness.     "  Wherever    I    went,"    wrote 
one  of  their  chaplains,  "  I  found  people,  officers,  and 
soldiers,  astonished  that  we  left  the  French  ground, 
and  commenting  on  the  strange  conduct  in  coming  off." 
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In  September  the  gloom  of  Abercomby's  camp  was 
somewhat  lightened  by  the  news  that  Colonel  Brad- 
street,  a  New  England  officer,  had  taken  the  im- 
portant stronghold  of  Fort  Front enac.  Abercromby 
had  consented  to  his  proposal  that  he  should  make 
the  attempt,  and  had  allowed  him  three  thousand  men 
for  the  purpose ;  and  the  French  governor,  whose 
garrison  numbered  scarcely  more  than  a  hundred, 
made  little  resistance,  and  soon  surrendered.  It  was 
a  great  misfortune  for  the  French,  for  they  could  no 
longer  hope  to  send  help  to  Fort  Duquesne ;  moreover, 
an  immense  store  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  dismantled  the 
fort  and  burned  all  the  surrounding  buildings. 

The  expedition  of  General  Forbes,  to  which  we  must 
now  turn,  was  in  some  respects  more  arduous  than  the 
siege  of  Louisbourg  or  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga. 
The  army,  consisting  mainly  of  colonial  troops,  had  to 
cross  the  wild  and  mountainous  country  between 
Pennyslvania  and  the  Ohio,  and  the  general  was 
suffering  from  a  painful  and  distressing  complaint. 
He,  however,  decided  not  to  use  the  road  made  four 
years  before  by  Braddock,  but  to  construct  a  new  one 
across  the  Laurel  Mountains,  and  to  proceed  by  slow 
stages  towards  his  goal.  He  was  in  no  hurry  to  attack, 
for  he  trusted  that  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  at 
Fort  Duquesne  would  be  wearied  by  the  long  delay, 
and  would  disperse  before  his  arrival  there  ;  and,  more- 
over, he  hoped  to  win  over  some  of  the  native  tribes  to 
the  English  side.  With  this  end  in  view,  a  Moravian 
missionary  named  Christian  Port,  who  had  married  a  Forbes 
converted  squaw,  undertook  a  journey  among  the  ^I0prttur( 
Indians  of  the  Ohio,  with  such  success  that  the  English  Duauesne, 
overtures  of  peace  were  accepted,  and  the  French  could  I75  ' 
H 
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no  longer  count  on  Indian  help.  The  capture  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  at  the  end  of  August,  rendered  the  position 
of  Fort  Duquesne  extremely  critical,  but  the  heavy 
rains  of  September  and  October  delayed  the  advance 
of  the  English,  and  it  was  not  till  November  25  that 
they  came  in  sight  of  their  goal.  They  found  the 
f 01  tress  utterly  deserted,  for  the  garrison,  in  despair  of 
holding  it,  had  blown  up  the  fortifications,  burned  the 
barracks  and  warehouses,  and  retreated  in  various 
directions.  Forbes  renamed  the  place  Fort  Pitt,  in 
honour  of  the  minister  who  had  planned  the  campaign  ; 
and  on  the  site  there  afterwards  arose  the  great 
manufacturing  town  of  Pittsburg. 

Thus  the  year  1758  was  on  the  whole  favourable  to 
the  English,  for  though  they  had  been  checked  at 
Ticonderoga,  they  had  been  successful  in  the  east  and 
west,  and  could  thus  threaten  Quebec  in  two  direc- 
tions. It  was  not,  however,  possible  to  follow  up 
these  victories  until  the  following  year. 

Shortly  after  Wolfe  returned  home  in  the  autumn  of 
1758,  he  wrote  to  Pitt,  offering  his  services  in  North 
America,  "  particularly  in  the  River  St  Lawrence,  if 
any  operations  are  to  be  carried  on  there ;  "  and  by 
Christmas  of  that  year  it  was  arranged  that  he  should 
receive  the  rank  of  Major  General,  and  should  com- 
mand the  force  which  was  to  attack  Quebec  from  the 
St  Lawrence.  Abercromby  was  recalled,  and  the  chief 
command  in  America  was  given  to  Amherst,  who  was 
to  co-operate  with  Wolfe  by  invading  Canada  by  way 
of  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  mean- 
time an  attack  was  to  be  made  on  Niagara  by  General 
Prideaux,  and  General  Stanwix  was  to  reinforce  the 
scanty  garrison  left  by  Forbes  at  Fort  Duquesne 
(Fort  Pitt). 
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No  time  was  lost  in  preparations,  and  the  fleet  siege  of 
destined  for  Quebec,  under  Admiral  Saunders,  arrived 
at  Halifax  on  April  30.  Thence  it  proceeded  to 
Louisbourg,  and  as  soon  as  the  melting  ice  rendered  the 
river  navigable,  it  entered  the  St  Lawrence.  Mont- 
calm  and  Vaudreuil  had  hoped  that  the  difficulty  of 
navigating  the  river  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  the 
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British  commander,  but  by  means  of  running  up  the 
French  flag  as  a  decoy,  Canadian  pilots  were  lured  on 
board,  and  on  June  27  the  British  forces  landed  on 
the  Island  of  Orleans. 

But  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  was  the  least 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted.  Quebec  was  a 
natural  fortress,  perched  on  a  rock  which,  on  the  river 
side,  was  believed  to  be  inaccessible  to  an  enemy,  and 
which  was  besides  fringed  with  batteries  and  every 
artificial  means  of  defence  that  could  be  devised.  The 
French  camp  stretched  from  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci 
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to  the  River  St  Charles  ;  and  for  half  of  that  distance 
as  far  as  the  Beauport  River  was  protected  by  lofty 
heights  topped  with  earthworks  ;  while,  where  the 
cliffs  gave  way  to  the  broad  muddy  flats  of  the  St 
Charles,  it  was  guarded  by  a  floating  battery  and  the 
guns  of  the  fortress.  The  position  seemed  impregnable, 
and  Wolfe's  only  hope  lay  in  inducing  the  French  to 
give  battle,  and  in  the  expected  co-operation  of 
Amherst.  But  Amherst,  though  a  capable  general,  was 
by  no  means  a  brilliant  or  dashing  leader ;  and  although 
the  French  on  Lake  Champlain  fell  back  before  him, 
leaving  the  forts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
in  his  hands,  he  wasted  time  in  strengthening  his 
position  and  in  building  vessels  for  transport.  It  was 
not  till  October  that  he  embarked  his  troops  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  then  the  autumn  stoims  alarmed  him 
so  much  that  he  retreated  to  Crown  Point  for  the 
winter.  Wolfe  might  also  have  looked  for  help  from 
Niagara,  which  was  taken  in  July ;  but  Prideaux  was 
killed  in  the  siege,  and  his  successor,  Gage,  was  not  less 
cautious  than  Amherst. 

The  British  army  outside  Quebec  was  encamped  in 
three  separate  divisions,  one  at  Point  Levis  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence,  opposite  Quebec, 
another  on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  a  third  com- 
manded by  Wolfe  himself  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  to  the  east  of  the  Montmorenci  Falls.  But 
though  the  French  had  to  guard  a  widely  extended 
line,  and  the  fire  from  the  British  guns  played 
ceaselessly  upon  the  town,  it  was  safe  so  long  as  Mont- 
calm  could  prevent  the  enemy  from  coming  to  close 
quarters  with  him.  He  hoped  to  prolong  the  siege 
till  the  approach  of  winter  should  compel  the  English 
to  withdraw;  and  Amherst's  failure  to  create  a 
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diversion  in  favour  of  Wolfe  rendered  this  plan  quite 
feasible. 

So  the  summer  passed  on,  and  Montcalm  wisely 
played  a  waiting  game.  On  July  31  Wolfe  at- 
tempted an  attack  on  a  French  redoubt  which  guarded 
a  tract  of  mud,  only  accessible  at  low  tide,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Montmorenci  River.  Saunders'  ships 
anchored  opposite  this  spot  and  opened  fire  upon  it ; 
and  at  evening,  when  the  tide  was  down,  troops  from 
Point  Levis  were  set  ashore,  while  another  column, 
two  thousand  strong,  advanced  from  Wolfe's  camp. 
But  the  movement  was  ruined  by  the  impetuosity 
of  the  Grenadiers,  who  led  the  attack.  With  an 
excess  of  eagerness  they  rushed  the  redoubt,  but 
advanced  so  quickly  that  they  were  first  separated 
from  their  fellows,  and  then  driven  back  on  them  by 
the  fire  which  rained  from  the  heights  above.  Wolfe, 
greatly  disappointed,  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  persist, 
and  ordered  a  retreat.  "  Such  impetuous,  irregular, 
and  unsoldierlike  proceedings,"  he  said  next  day, 
"  destroy  all  order,  and  put  it  out  of  the  general's 
power  to  execute  his  plans.  The  Grenadiers  could 
not  suppose  that  they  could  beat  the  French  alone." 

Though  deeply  depressed,  Wolfe  did  not  despair. 
In  August  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  northern  shore 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  above  Quebec,  and  British  war- 
ships and  transports,  braving  the  fire  from  the  city 
batteries,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  upper  river. 
Montcalm  was  obliged  to  send  fifteen  thousand  men 
under  Bougainville  to  guard  this  portion  of  the  banks, 
and  to  follow  on  land  the  movements  of  the  ships  below. 

The  protracted  siege  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  both 
parties.  In  Quebec  supplies  were  running  short,  and, 
owing  to  the  persistent  fire  of  the  British,  the  principal 
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buildings  were  in  ruins.  In  the  English  camp  the 
soldiers  were  suffering  from  fever  and  dysentery,  and 
Wolfe  himself  was  seriously  ill.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
his  suffering,  he  determined  that  he  would  attempt 
one  final  blow,  before  the  approach  of  winter  rendered 
further  operations  for  that  year  impossible.  "  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  you  cannot  cure  me,"  he  said  to  his 
physician,  "  but  pray  make  me  up  so  that  I  may  be 
without  pain  for  a  few  days,  and  able  to  do  my  duty." 
After  consultation  with  his  principal  officers  he 
determined  to  attempt  a  landing  on  the  shore  one  and 
a  half  miles  above  Quebec.  The  spot  chosen  for  the 
adventure  was  the  Anse  au  Foulon,  now  called  Wolfe's 
Cove,  a  tiny  inlet  above  which  the  cliffs  rose  so  pre- 
cipitously that,  as  Mont  calm  said,  a  hundred  men 
posted  there  could  stop  a  whole  army.  On  Wednesday, 
September  12,  all  was  ready.  In  order  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  Saunders  bombarded  the 
Beauport  shore  all  day,  and  the  boats,  containing  troops 
destined  for  the  attack,  were  allowed  to  drift  as  far  as 
Cape  Rouge,  eight  miles  above  the  city,  as  if  a  landing 
were  to  be  attempted  there.  Then,  at  2  A.M.  on 
the  morning  of  September  13,  the  tide  turned,  and 
the  transport  boats,  turning  with  it,  steered  silently 
down  the  St  Lawrence.  "  The  General  was  in  one  of 
the  foremost  boats,  and  near  him  was  a  young  mid- 
shipman. ...  He  used  to  tell  in  his  later  life  how 
Wolfe,  with  a  low  voice,  repeated  Gray's  '  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard.'  Among  the  rest  was  the 
verse  which  his  own  fate  was  soon  to  illustrate — 

" '  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave.' 

'  Gentlemen,'    he    said,    '  I    would    rather    have 
written  those  lines  than  take  Quebec !  '  " 
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So  they  landed  stealthily  on  the  narrow  strand  of 
the  Anse  au  Foulon,  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  precipice. 
A  few  volunteers  preceded  the  rest  of  the  troops  up  a 
narrow  track  in  the  side  of  the  cliff,  pulling  themselves 
up  by  clinging  to  the  branches  and  roots  of  shrubs. 
At  the  top  of  the  cliff  was  a  French  picket,  but  the 
men  who  should  have  been  on  the  watch  were  half 
asleep  and  fled  without  making  any  resistance.  The 
assailants  raised  a  loud  huzza,  and  Wolfe,  waiting  below 
with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  knew  that  they  had  gained 
the  height  and  gave  the  word  for  an  advance.  By 
daybreak  the  British  battalions  were  drawn  up  in  order 
along  the  crest  of  the  heights,  not  a  mile  from  Quebec, 
and  in  a  position  of  extreme  danger,  for  on  one  side  was 
the  garrison  of  the  city  and  the  camp  at  Beaup  ort,  and 
on  the  other  the  division  of  Bougainville.  Wolfe 
chose  as  his  battlefield  a  grassy  plateau  called  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  which  stretched  from  the  cliffs  of 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  meadows  of  the  St  Charles, 
and  here  he  awaited  the  French  attack. 

Meanwhile,  Mont  calm  had  passed  a  troubled  night, 
for  the  feint  of  the  English  fleet  at  Beauport  had  kept 
him  in  great  anxiety,  and  at  daybreak  the  booming 
of  the  cannon  above  the  town  warned  him  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  happening  there.  At  six  o'clock 
he  rode  towards  Quebec,  and  as  the  country  behind 
came  in  view  he  saw  beyond  the  St  Charles  the  red 
lines  of  the  British  troops  and  knew  that  a  battle 
was  inevitable. 

He  felt  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  decided  Battle 
to  attack  at  once.       He  brought  up  his  troops  as  Height's  of 
quickly  as  possible,  and  after  some  preliminary  skir-  Abraham, 
mishing,    attacked    the    British    in    three    columns.  I759' 
Wolfe  had  ordered  his  men  to  stand  still  till  the  enemy 
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were  within  forty  paces  ;  and  then  they  delivered  a 
volley  of  musketry  all  along  the  line,  following  it  up 
with  an  overwhelming  charge,  before  which  the  French 
and  Canadians  fell  back  in  confusion.  Wolfe  had 
already  been  hit  twice,  when  a  third  bullet  struck  him 
in  the  chest.  He  walked  about  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  rear,  and  sank  to  the  ground,  soon  falling  into  a 
half  comatose  condition.  But  when  some  officers 
who  were  near  him  cried  out  "  They  run !  "  he 
roused  himself  to  ask  who  were  running.  "  The 
enemy,"  answered  the  officer,  "  they  give  way  every- 
where." "Now,"  said  Wolfe,  "I  die  contented," 
and  in  a  few  moments  he  breathed  his  last. 

Montcalm,  borne  back  with  his  retreating  army, 
reached  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  as  he  entered  it,  a 
shot  passed  through  his  body.  He  lingered  for  a  few 
Fail  of  hours  before  he  died,  happy,  as  he  said  that  he  should 
not  ^ve  to  see  t^ie  capture  of  Quebec.  It  surrendered 
on  September  18,  and  in  the  middle  of  October  the 
British  fleet  set  sail  for  home,  leaving  the  greater  part 
of  the  army,  under  Brigadier-General  Murray,  to  hold 
the  town  during  the  winter. 

It  was  a  time  of  great  hardship  and  suffering,  for 
Quebec  was  little  more  than  a  shapeless  mass  of  ruins, 
and  even  the  officers  were  quartered  in  stables.  There 
were  rumours  that  the  French  meant  to  attack  and 
recover  the  town,  and  several  skirmishes  took  place 
between  the  outposts  and  the  enemy ;  but  these 
attacks  did  not  reach  formidable  proportions  till  April 
1760,  when  an  army  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  men 
under  Levis  appeared  just  outside  the  town.  On 
April  27,  Murray  made  a  sortie,  but  was  defeated 
with  great  loss,  and  obliged  to  retire  within  the  walls. 
The  condition  of  the  garrison  was  critical,  but  worn 
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and  gaunt  with  privation  as  they  were,  they  made 
a  gallant  effort  to  strengthen  the  fortifications,  officers 
and  men  working  side  by  side  with  barrow,  pick-axe, 
and  spade.  On  May  9,  a  ship-of-war  arrived  in  the 
harbour,  and  slowly  unfurling  her  colours,  displayed 
the  British  flag.  She  was  the  herald  of  relief,  and 
Murray  knew  that  Quebec  was  now  safe. 

Vaudreuil,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  who  had  played 
no  very  distinguished  part  during  the  war,  had  retired 
to  Montreal,  where  he  still  kept  up  the  semblance  of 
authority.  But  in  September  1760,  a  threefold 
advance  on  the  town  by  the  English  from  Oswego, 
Lake  Champlain  and  Quebec,  obliged  it  to  capitulate, 
and  with  Montreal  all  the  remainder  of  Canada  passed 
into  British  hands.  Though  the  conquest  was  now 
complete,  it  was  not  formally  confirmed  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  by  which 
France  ceded  to  Great  Britain  :  Nova  Scotia ;  Canada 
with  all  its  dependencies  ;  the  island  of  Cape  Breton ; 
and  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Gulf  and  River  of  St 
Lawrence.  The  British  frontier  to  the  west  was 
defined  by  a  line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  all  the  French  territories  on  the  east 
of  this  line,  except  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  were 
ceded  to  Great  Britain.  France  afterwards  ceded 
Louisiana  to  Spain,  and  all  that  she  retained  on  the 
continent  of  North  America  were  the  little  islands  of 
St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  which  she  kept  as  fishing 
stations,  and  the  right  of  fishing  off  Newfoundland. 
From  this  time  begins  the  history  of  what  is  now 
known  as  British  North  America. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE   FIRST   YEARS   OF   BRITISH   RULE 

FROM  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Montreal  until 
George  III/s  proclamation  for  the  temporary  govern- 
ment of  Canada  reached  Quebec  in  1764,  the  country 
was  under  military  rule,  and  was  governed  by  Murray 
at  Quebec,  Gage  at  Montreal,  and  Burton  at  Three 
Rivers.  The  Governor-in-chief  was  General  Amherst, 
but  as  he  was  stationed  at  New  York,  the  chief  responsi- 
bility fell  to  Murray,  who  proved  himself  well  fitted  for 
the  task  of  gradually  reconciling  the  Canadians  to 
their  new  rulers.  The  oincials  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, some  of  the  seigniors,  and  a  few  of  the  richer 
merchants,  returned  to  France,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  remained  behind.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
complete  religious  liberty  had  been  promised  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  this  promise  was  faithfully  kept,  so 
that  the  influence  of  the  priests  was  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  the  English.  It  was  largely  owing  to  this  fact 
that,  when  the  American  rebellion  broke  out  a  few  years 
later,  the  Canadians  supported  the  home  government, 
for  they  knew  that  the  legislature  of  the  States  was 
likely  to  be  far  less  liberal  in  this  matter  than  the 
rulers  of  Great  Britain. 

But  while  the  less  adventurous  inhabitants  of 
Canada  gradually  became  reconciled  to  the  new 
conditions,  the  French  traders  on  the  Mississippi, 
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who  were  naturally  jealous  of  their  English  rivals, 
still  hoped  that  the  conquest  was  not  final  and  that 
the  pre-eminence  of  their  own  country  might  yet  be 
restored.  These  traders,  who  had  many  opportunities  French 
for  intercourse  with  the  western  Indians,  did  all  they  ™*t"g"h| 
could  to  spread  disaffection  among  them.  The  French  Indians, 
king,  they  said,  had  been  asleep,  but  now  he  was 
awake,  and  was  sending  a  large  army  to  drive  the 
English  from  the  land.  The  Indians  were  quite  ready 
to  listen,  for  they  were  alarmed  by  the  constant 
encroachments  of  the  settlers  upon  their  territory. 
Day  by  day  they  saw  the  boundaries  of  the  forests, 
which  provided  their  refuge  and  their  sustenance, 
falling  back  before  the  fire  and  axe  of  the  colonists  ; 
and  they  felt  bitterly  that  they  were  being  ousted 
from  their  hereditary  possessions.  If  the  English 
had  followed  the  French  example  of  conciliating  the 
tribes  by  courteous  treatment  and  frequent  presents, 
less  resentment  would  have  been  felt ;  but  they 
neglected  these  precautions,  and  far  from  welcoming 
the  warriors  when  they  approached  the  forts,  they 
often  drove  them  away  with  angry  words.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  a  rising  took  place  among  the 
western  tribes— the  Ottawas,  Ojibwas,  Wyandots, 
Pottawattamies,  Shawnees,  Mingos,  and  Delawares. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Senecas,  none  of  the 
Iroquois  joined  in  the  war. 

The  leader  of  the  rebellion  was  Pontiac,  the  principal  Rebellion 
chief  of  the  Ottawas.     Though  he  had  been  a  firm of  Pontiac 
friend  of  the  French,  he  was  not  at  first  hostile  to  their 
English  conquerors  ;    but  his  pride  was  mortified  by 
contemptuous    treatment,    and    he    hoped    that    by 
rising  against  them  he  might  help  to  restore  French 
ascendancy.     Towards  the  close  of  1762,  he  sent  out 
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messengers  to  the  various  tribes,  north  as  far  as  the 

Ottawa,  and  southwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 

begging  them  to  join  with  him  in  seizing  the  forts  of 

the  English  and  in  driving  the  intruders  away. 

[     The  English  were  ill  prepared  for  such  a  crisis. 

)  Very  few  regular  troops  were  left  in  the  country,  and 

though  the  French  forts  were  now  held  by  British 

soldiers,    the  garrisons   were  very  small    and    quite 

unequal    to    defending   them    against    a    determined 

attack  ;    while  the  white  men   who   dwelt   in   their 

protection   were   French    Canadians,    whose   loyalty, 

at  this  early  stage,  was  not  beyond  suspicion.     Owing, 

moreover,   to  the  difficulty  of  communication  with 

these  distant  posts,  many  of  them  had  fallen  before 

Amherst,  at  New  York,  was  aware  of  their  danger. 

I    The  principal  events  in  the  war  were  the  defence 

{of  Detroit,   and  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt  by  Colonel 

Bouquet.     Fort  Detroit  was  situated  at  the  western 

extremity   of   Lake   Erie,    and   was   defended   by   a 

hundred  and  twenty  men  under  Major  Gladwyn  and 

by  two  small  armed  schooners.     It  was  against  this 

/feeble  garrison  that  the  chief  efforts  of  Pontiac  were 

I  directed. 

Siege  of  On  the  afternoon  of  May  6,  1763,  an  Indian  girl 
Mltr-°0ct  sought  an  interview  with  Gladwyn,  and  told  him  that 
1763.  '  Pontiac  was  plotting  to  take  the  fort  by  treachery. 
On  the  morrow  he  would  come  with  sixty  of  his  chiefs, 
carrying  guns  beneath  their  blankets,  and  would 
demand  a  council ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the  debate 
he  would  signal  to  his  followers,  who  would  then  fire 
on  the  officers  present.  The  warning  was  fortunately 
in  time  for  the  necessary  preparations  to  be  made,  and 
when  Pontiac  arrived  he  found  that  the  streets  were 
lined  with  armed  men.  And  as  he  finished  his  speech, 
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the  drum,  rolling  the  charge,  filled  the  council-room 
with  the  note  of  war.  The  chief,  therefore,  withheld 
his  signal,  and  was  allowed  to  depart  unmolested,  for 
Gladwyn  had  no  suspicion  of  the  extent  of  his  designs 
and  hoped  to  avoid  an  immediate  rupture. 

From  this  time  till  the  end  of  November,  Detroit 
was  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  Indians  surrounded  the 
fort,  firing  upon  it  from  morning  till  night,  and  for 
many  weeks  none  of  the  garrison,  from  the  com- 
manding officer  to  the  lowest  of  the  soldiers,  dared 
sleep  except  in  his  clothes,  and  with  his  weapons  by 
his  side.  A  convoy  sent  by  Amherst,  who  was  as 
yet  ignorant  of  the  rising,  with  a  supply  of  provisions 
and  ammunition  for  the  western  forts,  was  seized  by 
the  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river ;  but 
another,  sent  under  Captain  Dalzell,  at  the  end  of  July, 
was  more  fortunate,  and  the  garrison  was  then  rein- 
forced by  two  hundred  and  eighty  men,  several  small 
cannon,  and  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition.  Un- 
fortunately, Dalzell  persuaded  Gladwyn  to  let  him 
make  a  sortie,  and,  ignorant  of  the  neighbourhood, 
he  marched  into  an  ambuscade  of  the  enemy.  Dalzell 
himself  was  killed  in  trying  to  rescue  a  wounded  soldier, 
and  his  men  retreated  with  great  difficulty  and  much 
loss.  Notwithstanding  this  misfortune,  the  accession 
of  numbers  made  a  great  difference  to  the  de- 
fenders, and  as  winter  approached,  the  Indians,  who 
were  getting  short  of  provisions  and  were  anxious  to 
retire  to  their  hunting  grounds,  began  to  weary. 
Some  of  them  sued  for  peace ;  but  the  Ottawas,  en- 
couraged by  Pontiac,  remained  till  October  3Oth,  when 
French  messengers  brought  him  letters,  saying  that 
peace  had  been  concluded  between  the  French  and  the 
Fnglish  and  that  he  could  hope  for  no  support  from  the 
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former.  After  this,  the  tribes  gradually  dispersed  anc 
the  danger  to  Detroit  was  at  an  end. 
r  The  other  forts  were  less  fortunate.  Within  si 
weeks  from  the  first  attack  on  Detroit,  eight  forts- 
Sandusky,  Fort  St  Joseph,  Fort  Miami,  Fort  Ouatanon, 
Michillimackinac,  Presqu'ile,  Fort  de  Boeuf,  anc 
Venango,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and  Fort  Pitt,  which  commanded  the  valley  of  th( 
Ohio,  was  threatened.  As  soon  as  the  outbreak  was 
known,  Captain  Ecuyer,  who  was  in  command  at  this 
last  post,  made  every  preparation  for  defence,  and  the 
garrison,  consisting  altogether  of  about  three  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  was  constantly  on  the  watch.  On 
the  twenty-second  of  June  a  large  party  of  Delaware 
Indians  opened  fire  upon  the  fortress,  and  next  day 
Siege  of  they  proposed  that  the  English  should  evacuate  it, 
June- Aug.,  anc*  retire  peaceably  to  their  settlements  on  the  other 
1763-  '  side  of  the  Alleghanies.  This  offer  was  politely  re- 
fused, and  as  the  enemy  made  no  determined  attempt 
to  take  the  foit,  the  garrison  had  time  to  strengthen 
the  defences,  and  to  take  further  precautions  for 
its  safety.  On  July  26  the  Indians  renewed  their 
overtures,  which  were  again  declined ;  and  greatly 
incensed  by  this  second  repulse  they  now  began  a 
general  attack,  which  lasted  for  several  days,  and 
was  only  ended  by  the  arrival  of  Bouquet  and  his 
relieving  army. 

Ever  since  the  end  of  May,  terror  had  reigned 
supreme  on  the  western  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia ;  and  the  wretched  fugitives, 
flocking  to  Carlisle,  two  hundred  miles  east  of  Fort 
Pitt,  and  the  furthest  west  of  the  towns  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, brought  tale  after  tale  of  disaster.  At  the  end 
of  June,  Amherst  realised  that  it  was  necessary  to 
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take  immediate  action,  and  besides  dispatching  to 
Detroit  the  expedition  under  Dalzell,  which  has  already 
been  mentioned,  he  directed  Colonel  Bouquet,  who 
commanded  at  Philadelphia,  to  collect  as  large  an 
army  as  possible  and  proceed  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt. 
The  Pennsylvanians  themselves  would  give  no  help, 
and  so  few  regulars  were  available  that  only  five 
hundred  men  could  be  mustered.  The  difficulties  of 
transport  were  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  farms  had  been  abandoned,  and  it  was 
not  till  August  5  that  the  troops  arrived  within 
twenty  miles  of  Fort  Pitt.  As  they  advanced  through 
the  forest  they  were  attacked  near  a  small  stream 
called  Bushy  Run  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  who,  Battle  of 
fighting  as  usual  under  cover  of  the  trees,  assailed 
them  with  shot  from  every  direction.  Forming  a 
circle  round  their  stores,  the  troops  fought  patiently 
till  night  stopped  the  conflict ;  but  next  morning  it 
began  as  fiercely  as  ever.  At  length  Bouquet  ordered 
his  men  to  feign  a  retreat,  and  this  manoeuvre  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  out  the  Indians  from  their  cover  ; 
then,  as  they  began  the  pursuit,  they  were  outflanked, 
by  two  regiments  which  had  been  detached  for  that 
purpose,  and  put  to  flight.  They  had  shown  the 
utmost  courage  and  tenacity  ;  and  though  they  were 
defeated,  they  lost  fewer  men  than  the  English. 
Bouquet  was  now  able  to  proceed  to  Fort  Pitt,  which 
he  relieved  on  August  10. 

In  the  autumn  of  1763  Amherst  resigned  his  post  of 
Commander-in-chief,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
Gage.  Before  he  left  he  had  planned  a  campaign  for 
1764.  Bradstreet,  who  had  taken  Fort  Frontenac 
in  1758,  was  to  ascend  the  lakes  and  force  the  tribes 
about  Detroit  to  submission,  while  Bouquet  was  to 
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advance  from  Fort  Pitt  and  to  penetrate  into  the 
country  of  the  Delawares.  Bradstreet's  expedition 
was  only  partially  successful,  but  Bouquet  forced 
the  Delawaies  to  sue  for  peace  and  to  deliver  up  the 
prisoners  whom  they  had  taken.  And  though  Pontiac 
made  a  last  attempt  to  stir  up  the  tribes  of  the  Illinois 
against  the  English,  his  efforts  ended  in  failure  and  he 
himself  at  last  made  his  surrender  to  Sir  William 
Surrender  Johnson.  "  Father,"  he  said,  delivering  up  a  belt 
of  wampum  to  the  English  representative,  "  when 
you  address  me  it  is  the  same  as  if  you  addressed  all 
the  natives  of  the  west.  Father,  this  belt  is  to  cover 
and  strengthen  our  chain  of  friendship,  and  to  show 
you  that  if  any  nation  shall  lift  the  hatchet  against 
our  English  brethren,  we  shall  be  the  first  to  feel  and 
resent  it."  This  peace  marks  the  end  of  French  in- 
fluence in  Canada,  for  the  Indians  at  last  realised 
that  the  English  were  in  possession  and  could  not  be 
dislodged. 

A  step  towards  the  pacification  of  the  native  tribes 
was  made  by  George  III.'s  proclamation  for  the 
temporary  government  of  Canada,  which,  though 
issued  in  1763,  did  not  come  into  force  till  1764.  By 
this  proclamation  the  limits  of  Canada — then  called 
Quebec  by  the  English — were  defined  ;  and  the  western 
territory  not  included  in  these  limits  was  reserved  to 
the  Indians  for  hunting-grounds.  No  private  person 
was  allowed  to  buy  land  from  the  Indians,  and  it 
could  be  obtained  by  the  government  only  by  means 
of  a  treaty  with  the  tribe  that  owned  it.  Thus  the 
beginning  of  a  more  equitable  treatment  of  the  native 
tribes  was  made. 

With  regard  to  the  internal  government  of  Quebec, 
the  proclamation  declared  that  until  it  was  found 
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possible  to  summon  a  General  Assembly,  such  as  was 
held  in  the  other  American  colonies,  the  Governor  was 
to  rule  with  the  help  of  a  council,  and  might  institute 
law-courts  for  both  civil  and  criminal  cases  "  in  accord- 
ance as  far  as  possible  with  the  laws  of  England/' 
The  first  governor  was  Murray,  who  was  succeeded 
in  1766  by  Guy  Carleton. 

The  provisional  government  established  by  this  The 
proclamation  did  not  work  very  well,  and  in  1774  it 
was  superseded  by  the  Quebec  Act.  By  this  Act  the 
boundaries  of  the  province  of  Quebec  were  extended 
to  include  the  Labrador  coast  and  Anticosti  as  well 
as  the  western  district  between  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi,  which  had  been  excluded  in  1764.  This 
district  was  the  "  hinterland  "  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  and  the  decision  to  annex  it  to  Canada 
caused  much  bitter  feeling  in  the  old  colonies,  and 
hastened  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Independence. 
It  must  not  be  assumed  that  in  taking  over  this  terri- 
tory the  British  government  intended  to  disturb  its 
native  inhabitants  in  their  possession ;  but  as  there 
were  many  settlers,  chiefly  of  Canadian  origin,  living 
upon  it,  it  was  felt  that  some  recognised  system  of 
law  and  government  must  be  established. 

The  Quebec  Act  further  declared  expressly  that  on 
taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  the  Roman  Catholic 
inhabitants  of  Canada  should  enjoy  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  ;  and  enacted  that  the  French  law  should 
be  followed  in  civil,  and  the  English  in  criminal  cases. 
The  idea  of  an  assembly  was  abandoned,  as  the  French- 
Canadians,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  so 
long  under  autocratic  rule,  were  not  yet  ready  for  self- 
government  ;  and  the  task  of  ruling  the  colony  was 
entrusted  to  a  Governor  and  a  Council  of  not  more 
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than  twenty-three  residents  in  the  province,  appoinl 
by  the  Crown.     By  the  Quebec  Revenue  Act,  pass 
at  the  same  time,  the  right  of  external  taxation  anc 
of  levying  duties  on  imports  was   reserved  for  the 
British  Crown,  with  the  exception  of  customs  duties 
on  spirits  and  molasses. 

The  Quebec  Act,  of  course,  applied  only  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  which  was  then  synonymous  with 
Canada.  The  government  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  separate  colony,  was  quite  distinct.  Ever 
since  the  foundation  of  Halifax  this  province  had  been 
wholly  English,  and  since  1758  it  had  had  a  Legislative 
Assembly  of  its  own.  It  included  at  this  time  not  only 
Nova  Scotia,  but  a  district  called  Sunbury,  afterwards 
known,  as  New  Brunswick,  as  well  as  the  islands  of 
Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  (then  St  John).  In 
1769,  however,  the  latter  island  was  separated  from 
Nova  Scotia. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   WAR   OF   INDEPENDENCE 

THE  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution  in  1775 
found  the  British  government  quite  unprepared. 
Considering  that  there  had  been  symptoms  of  such 
a  revolution  for  many  years,  and  that  it  had  been 
predicted  by  many  good  judges,  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  some  precautions  to  prevent  an  invasion  want  of 


of  Canada  would  have  been  taken.     Especially  was  it  pr 

,  ,  .  ,  ,        .  tion  in 

necessary  to  repair  and  properly  garrison  the  forts  Canada. 
commanding  Lakes  Champlain  and  George.  But 
Great  Britain,  exhausted  by  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
was  in  no  mood  to  disburse  more  money  on  the 
strengthening  of  fortresses  which  now  led  only  from 
one  part  of  her  territory  to  another.  So,  in  spite  of 
the  warnings  of  Carleton,  Crown  Point  and  Ticon- 
deroga  were  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  the  other 
strongholds  were  so  much  neglected,  that  in  1767  the 
Governor  declared  Quebec  to  be  "  the  only  post  in 
this  province  that  has  the  least  claim  to  be  called  a 
fortified  place."  And  not  only  were  the  fortresses 
neglected,  but  the  number  of  regular  troops  in  Canada 
was  very  small,  and  the  garrisons  were  in  consequence 
very  scanty.  At  Ticonderoga,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  there  were  only  fifty  men,  and  at  Crown  Point 
only  six. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Governor  of  Canada  were 
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increased  by  his  uncertainty  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  order  to  win  their  support,  the 
Congress  which  met  at  Philadelphia  in  October  1774, 
prepared  an  elaborate  address,  rather  absurdly  sym- 
pathising with  the  French-Canadians  over  the  arbitrary 
character  of  the  Quebec  Act,  which  told  altogether  in 
their  favour.  As  most  of  the  French-Canadians  were 
quite  illiterate,  this  address,  which  took  the  form  of 
a  circular  letter,  made  little  impression,  and  in  the 
event  the  Canadians  of  the  upper  classes  supported 
the  English,  while  the  habitans  generally  remained 
neutral. 

The  first  blood  was  shed  on  April  18,  1775,  when 
some  troops,  sent  by  Gage,  the  British  commander  at 
Boston,  to  seize  the  revolutionary  stores  at  Concord, 
were  defeated  by  the  "  minute  men  "  1  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  fight  commemorated  by  Emerson's  famous  lines — 

"  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood, 

Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

Loss  of  A  few  weeks  later  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys/ 
derogaand  that  is,  the  settlers  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Champlain, 
Crown  who  ha(j  a  quarrel  with  New  York  State,  and  wanted 

Point,  ,  .  .  _ 

1775.  to  make  a  good  impression  on  Congress,  resolved  to 
attack  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Before  they 
could  carry  out  their  intention  they  were  joined  by 
Benedict  Arnold,  with  instructions  from  Washington 
to  take  the  command,  but  though  they  allowed  him  to 
accompany  the  expedition,  they  preferred  to  retain 
their  own  leaders,  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner. 

1  These  were  ordinary  citizens,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to 
tike  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice. 
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The  two  forts  promptly  surrendered,  and  thus  the 
most  important  route  to  Canada  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  rebels.  Only  the  forts  of  St  John  and  Chambly 
lay  between  them  and  Montreal. 

Carleton  at  once  sent  what  troops  he  could  to  St 
John,  and  strengthened  its  defences,  a  very  necessary 
measure,  for,  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  on 
July  17,  Congress  decided  formally  to  invade  Canada. 
General  Montgomery,  with  1200  men,  was  to  approach 
Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  while  Arnold 
was  to  bring  an  equal  force  along  an  obscure  trail 
hitherto  used  only  by  trappers  and  Indians,  which 
ran  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  river  to  the 
point  where  the  Chaudiere  enters  the  St  Lawrence, 
opposite  Quebec.  To  oppose  this  invasion  Carleton 
had  less  than  a  thousand  men  ;  and  though  Gage 
was  willing  to  send  him  reinforcements,  the  Admiral, 
Graves,  decided  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to 
risk  the  passage  from  Boston  to  Quebec.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  Montreal  and  Quebec  were  almost 
denuded  of  men  so  that  St  John  and  Chambly  might 
be  adequately  defended. 

On    September     18  jf  Montgomery    laid    siege     to 
St  John,  which,  under'Major  Preston,  who  hoped  to 
hold  it  till  winter  forced  the  enemy  to  retire,  made  a 
gallant  defence.     Montgomery  was  ill-provided  with 
guns,  and  St  John  might  very  well  have  withstood 
the  siege  had  it  not  been  that  in  the  middle  of  October 
Chambly  was  taken  by  the  rebels.     The  garrison  at  Fail  of 
this  place  having  omitted  to  throw  the  guns  into  the  ^nhdambly 
river,   they  were  seized  by   Montgomery  and  used  St  John, 
against  St  John,  thus  rendering  hopeless  the  position 
of  that  fortress,  which  surrendered  on  November  2. 
The  way  to  Montreal  was  now  clear,  and  Carleton, 
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who  was  waiting  there,  gave  orders  that  the  city 
should  capitulate  to  Montgomery  on  his  arrival.  The 
Governor  then  embarked  the  few  regulars  who  were  in 
the  town  and  attempted  to  return  to  Quebec.  But 
the  wind  was  against  the  transports,  and  their  move- 
ments were  closely  watched  by  the  enemy  on  the 
banks,  who  at  length  caught  them  up,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender.  Carleton  himself,  however, 
escaped  in  disguise  on  a  whale-boat,  which,  rowed  by 
muffled  oars,  came  in  safety  to  Three  Rivers,  where 
he  found  a  British  warship  to  take  him  to  Quebec. 
He  was  only  just  in  time,  for  Arnold  had  arrived  at 
Point  Levis  a  few  days  before,  and  had  retreated  to 
Pointe  aux  Trembles,  nearly  twenty  miles  up  the  river, 
to  await  Montgomery's  arrival. 

Arnold  had  had  a  most  difficult  march.  At  Fort 
Western,  fifty-eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  the 
Kennebec  ceased  to  be  navigable,  except  by  canoes, 
which  the  troops  were  often  obliged  to  haul  against 
the  currents,  or  carry  overland.  "  They  had  thick 
woods,  deep  swamps,  difficult  mountains  and  preci- 
pices alternately  to  encounter,  and  were  at  times 
obliged  to  cut  their  way  for  miles  together  through 
the  thickets."  The  whole  of  the  rear  division  gave 
up  the  attempt  and  turned  back,  and  of  the  others, 
many  fell  ill  and  lost  their  way.  So  great  was  the 
want  of  provisions  that  some  of  them  ate  their  dogs 
and  gnawed  their  shoe  leather  ;  and  in  the  end  only 
about  a  third  of  the  force  arrived  at  Quebec. 
Attack  on  On  December  5  Montgomery  also  came  up,  but 
Dec.  1775.  t^le  un^te(^  American  armies  amounted  to  only  two 
thousand  men.  Carleton,  it  is  true,  could  count  on 
even  fewer,  but  Quebec  was  naturally  so  strong  that 
the  advantage  was  with  him.  Seeing  that  they  had 
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too  few  guns  to  render  an  assault  practicable,  the 
besiegers  decided  to  attempt  an  entrance  of  the  lower 
town.  Montgomery  was  to  advance  from  Wolfe's 
Cove  and  Arnold  from  the  side  of  the  St  Charles, 
and  while  the  former  forced  a  barricade  at  Pres  de 
Ville,  the  latter  was  to  rush  another  at  the  entrance 
to  the  street  known  as  Sault  au  Matelot.  Both 
attempts  failed,  Montgomery  being  killed  and  Arnold 
severely  wounded  in  the  leg.  This  repulse  saved 
Quebec,  for  though  Arnold  continued  the  blockade 
throughout  the  winter,  he  did  not  venture  another 
attack,  and  on  the  arrival  on  May  6,  1776,  of  British 
ships  with  reinforcements,  the  Americans  hastily 
retreated,  abandoning  their  artillery,  military  stores, 
scaling  ladders,  and  the  rest  of  their  heavy  baggage. 
This  defence  of  Quebec  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
since  it  undoubtedly  preserved  Canada,  and  all  the 
vast  territory  now  included  under  that  name,  to 
Great  Britain. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  it  did  not 
take  long  to  clear  Canada  of  the  rebels.  By  the  end 
of  June,  Montreal,  Chambly,  and  St  John  were  once 
more  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  recovery  of 
Lake  Champlain  took  longer,  as  the  Americans  had 
seized  all  the  vessels  on  the  Upper  St  Lawrence,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  construct  new  craft  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  troops.  Thus  it  was  September  before  the 
expedition  could  start,  and  Crown  Point  was  not 
regained  till  October  14.  It  had  been  set  on  fire  by 
the  Americans  before  they  abandoned  it,  and  Carleton 
did  not  think  it  wise  either  to  attempt  to  occupy  it 
at  that  late  season,  or  to  attack  Ticonderoga.  He 
therefore  retreated  to  Quebec  for  the  winter. 

The  British  were  now  once  more  in  possession  of 
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the  Lake  Champlain  route,  but  unfortunately,  owinj 
to  the  mismanagement  of  Lord  George  Germain,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  American  Department,  the 
advantage  they  had  gained  was  soon  lost.  In  March 
1777  he  wrote  to  Carleton,  directing  him  to  remain  in 
Canada,  and  superseding  him  in  the  command  of  the 
Resigna-  northern  war  by  General  Burgoyne.  Carleton ,  who 
Cariefo  jka^  Perf°rme(l  so  notable  a  feat  in  the  defence  of 
!  Quebec,  was  naturally  indignant,  and  sent  in  his 
resignation,  although  he  was  magnanimous  enough  to 
give  every  assistance  to  Burgoyne  in  his  preparations 
for  the  campaign  of  1777.  In  that  campaign  Bur- 
goyne was  to  start  from  Canada,  make  his  way  by 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George  and  the  River  Hudson 
to  Albany,  and  co-operate  with  Sir  William  Howe,  who 
was  to  approach  from  New  York.  But,  owing  to  the 
blunders  of  the  home  government,  Howe  received  his 
instructions  too  late,  and  instead  of  going  to  meet 
Surrender  Burgoyne,  drew  off  his  troops  into  Pennsylvania. 
fif  ne  Burgoyne  was  at  first  very  successful,  and  reoccupied 
1777.  '  Ticonderoga  in  July,  but  he  advanced  too  far  from 
his  base  ;  an  expedition  intended  to  reinforce  him, 
and  sent  by  way  of  the  Mohawk  river,  was  repuls 
by  the  enemy,  and  finally  he  was  surrounded  and 
forced  to  surrender  at  Saratoga  (October  17,  1777). 
Immediately  after  this  Ticonderoga,  as  well  as  Crown 
Point,  was  abandoned;  and  thus  the  lake  route  to 
Canada  again  lay  open.  Fortunately  the  Congress 
troops  were  so  well  occupied  elsewhere  that  no  further 
invasion  of  Canada  was  attempted. 

Carleton,  who  returned  to  England  in  June  1778, 
was  succeeded  as  Governor  by  General  Haldimand,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Bouquet.  Though  not  so  brilliant 
as  Carleton,  he  was  a  competent  and  upright  ruler  ij 
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times  full  of  difficulty,  for  the  intervention  of  the 
French  in  the  war  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
somewhat  altered  the  position  in  Canada,  and  it  was 
uncertain  whether,  in  the  event  of  another  invasion, 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  who  had  hitherto  sup- 
ported the  government,  would  not  transfer  their  in- 
fluence to  the  side  of  the  Americans.  But  the  invasion 
did  not  take  place,  and  when  the  war  was  ended  by 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown  in  1781, 
Canada  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Their 
possession  was  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in 
1783,  which  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  and  attempted  to  determine  their 
boundaries.  Unfortunately  so  little  was  then  known 
of  the  geography  of  North  America,  and  the  terms 
used  in  the  treaty  were  so  vague,  that  many  disputes 
afterwards  arose  about  the  boundary  line,  and  the 
matter  was  not  finally  settled  till  1842.  Especially 
was  there  difficulty  about  the  boundary  between  Treaty  of 
Canada  and  the  New  England  States,  which,  as  at 
first  defined,  allowed  a  portion  of  New  England  so 
to  protrude  into  Canada  as  to  make  the  only  road 
possible  in  winter  between  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec 
run  through  American  territory.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  Great  Britain  not  only  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  but  abandoned  her 
claim  to  those  western  hinterlands  which  had  been 
annexed  to  Canada  by  the  Quebec  Act,  thus  leaving 
room  to  the  States  for  their  natural  expansion. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
the  British  envoys  endeavoured,  not  very  successfully, 
to  obtain  favourable  terms  for  those  Americans  who 
had  disapproved  of  the  revolution  and  had  remained 
faithful  to  Great  Britain.  These  loyalists  had  been 
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very  harshly  treated  by  the  governments  of  the  various 
states,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property  had  le< 
to  the  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  them  into  Nov; 
Scotia  and  Canada.     The  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  oJ 
Versailles  provided  that  Congress  should  recommen< 
the  legislatures  of  the  various  states  to  restore  to 
the  loyalists  their  confiscated  property,  and  the  sixth 
article  provided  that  no  such  confiscations  should  take 
place  in  the  future.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  recommendation  ;   confisca- 
tion still  went  on,  and  in  nearly  every  state  the  loyalisl 
were  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  British  government 
did  what  it  could  to  compensate  the  loyalists  for  their 
losses.  Over  three  million  pounds  were  disbursed 
among  them  in  money,  but  the  greater  number 
received  free  grants  of  land,  and  for  a  time  free  rations, 
in  Canada.  Yet,  even  so,  the  sacrifices  they  made  were 
very  great,  for  many  of  them  had  left  comfortable 
homes  and  certain  employment  in  the  States,  and 
were  now  compelled  to  start  afresh  and  to  endure 
all  the  hardships  of  settlers  in  an  undeveloped  country. 

The  first  large  immigration  of  loyalists  took  place 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  (formerly  a 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  known  as  Sunbury)  in  1783. 
In  the  summer  of  1784  these  immigrants  numbered 
28,347,  including  three  thousand  negroes.  Thei 
were  many  others  who  settled  in  Cape  Breton  Island, 
on  the  Gaspe  peninsula,  and  on  the  Seignory  of  Soul, 
which  Haldimand  had  bought  for  the  Crown.  Bu1 
the  most  important  immigration  was  that  of  1784, 
when  a  number  of  loyalists  took  up  their  abode  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  founding  the  town  of 
Kingston,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Fort  Frontenac.  This 
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settlement  was  the  beginning  of  the  province  of  Upper 
Canada,  now  known  as  Ontario  ;  and  this  large  influx 
of  English-speaking  inhabitants,  devotedly  attached  to 
the  institutions  of  their  country,  did  much  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  British  government  in  Canada.  In 
order  to  signalise  its  appreciation  of  their  fidelity,  the 
government,  in  1789,  ordered  that  all  those  families 
who  had  joined  the  Royal  Standard  in  America 
before  1783  should  be  known  as  the  "  United  Empire 
Loyalists,"  and  should  be  allowed  to  append  to  their 
names  the  letters  U.E.,  which  indicated  this  title.  A 
special  register  of  these  families  was  also  made,  and 
the  many  Canadians  who  now  trace  their  descent  from 
them  are  extremely  proud  of  the  distinction. 

It  was  not  only  the  American  loyalists  who  needed 
compensation  from  the  British  government.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  English  had  received 
much  help  from  the  Six  Nations,  and  especially  from 
the  Mohawks,  whose  chief,  Joseph  Brant,  was  a 
brother-in-law  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  Treaty 
of  Versailles  made  no  mention  of  their  rights,  and  to 
compensate  them  for  this  omission  Haldimand  offered 
them  lands  on  the  British  side  of  the  Lakes.  A  tract 
of  land  between  Lakes  Ontario,  Huron  and  Erie  was 
assigned  to  them,  and  though  they  afterwards  parted 
with  much  of  their  territory,  their  descendants  still 
dwell  in  this  district. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE   BEGINNINGS   OF   SELF-GOVERNMENT 

HALDIMAND  returned  to  England  in  1784,  and  after 
an  interval  of  two  years,  during  which  the  affairs 
of  Canada  were  administered  successively  by  the 
Lieutenant-governors  Henry  Hamilton  and  Henry 
Hope,  Carleton  was  again  appointed  Governor-general, 
not  only  of  Canada,  but  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  as  well.  A  few  months  later  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  Dorchester,  by  which 
title  he  is  generally  known. 

The  appointment  was  a  wise  one,  for  the  recent 
influx  of  loyalists  into  Upper  Canada  had  created 
difficulties  which  required  the  most  careful  handling. 
These  loyalists  had  been  accustomed  in  the  provincial 
assemblies  of  the  American  colonies  to  self-government 
in  an  advanced  form,  and  were  naturally  uneasy  under 
the  somewhat  arbitrary  rule  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Quebec  Act.  And  as  early  as  1785  Sir 
John  Johnson,  on  behalf  of  the  loyalists  who  had 
settled  on  Lake  Ontario,  petitioned  the  home  govern- 
ment for  the  creation  of  a  new  province,  separated 
from  Quebec,  of  which  the  capital  should  be  Kingston, 
and  which  should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  British 
institutions. 

Dorchester,  however,  was  opposed  to  such  a  division. 
He  favoured  the  idea  rather  of  a  federation  of  all  the 
provincial  assemblies  in  British  North  America  (i.e. 
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those  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
and  New  Brunswick)  under  one  government,  consisting 
of  a  Legislative  Assembly  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a 
General  Assembly  elected  by  the  provincial  assemblies, 
and  an  Executive  Council  which  was  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  responsible  to  it,  but  completely 
independent  of  the  Legislative  and  General  Assemblies, 
The  views  of  the  Governor-general  were,  however, 
overruled  by  the  ministers  at  home  ;  and  in  1791  the 
Canada  Act  became  law.  By  this  act  Canada  was  The 
divided  into  two  provinces,  under  the  names  of  Lower  Act a  1791 
and  Upper  Canada,  the  former  consisting  of  the  old 
province  of  Quebec,  while  the  latter  comprised  the 
district  round  Lake  Ontario  recently  settled  by  the 
loyalists,  the  determination  of  the  boundary  line 
between  them  being  left  to  the  Assemblies  of  the  two 
provinces.  Both  were  to  be  under  the  same  Governor- 
general,  but  each  was  to  have  its  own  Lieutenant- 
governor,  whose  powers  in  Lower  Canada,  however, 
were  exercised  only  in  the  absence  of  the  Governor- 
general.  Each  province  had  a  Legislative  Council 
appointed  by  the  Crown  for  life,  and  a  General 
Assembly  elected  by  the  inhabitants  on  a  property 
basis  of  the  annual  value  of  £2  in  the  country  and  of 
£5  in  the  town  ;  the  franchise  in  the  latter  case  being 
extended  also  to  householders  paying  an  annual  rent 
of  not  less  than  £10.  In  Lower  Canada  the  Legis- 
lative Council  consisted  of  not  less  than  fifteen,  and 
the  Assembly  of  not  less  than  fifty  members,  while 
the  numbers  in  Upper  Canada  were  seven  and  sixteen 
respectively.  All  bills  passed  by  the  Assemblies 
had  to  receive  the  consent  first  of  the  Governor- 
general,  and  afterwards  of  the  British  parliament, 
and  it  was  settled  that  the  duration  of  each  Assemblv 
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should  be  not  longer  than  four  years.  The  system 
was  thus  modelled  on  that  of  the  home  government, 
but  differed  from  it  in  one  important  particular, 
for  the  Governor  appointed  the  Executive,  or  Cabinet, 
according  to  his  own  discretion,  without  regard  to  the 
majority  in  the  Assembly.  The  consequence  was 
that  in  Lower  Canada,  where  the  large  majority  of 
the  Assembly  were  French,  the  executive  powers 
were  in  the  hands  of  British  official- ;  while  in  Upper 
Canada,  a  small  bureaucratic  clique  grew  up  which 
absorbed  all  the  authority. 

The  Canada  Act,  while  confirming  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  the  rights  which  had  already  been 
allowed  it,  further  made  an  attempt  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  It  enacted  that 
when  any  new  grants  of  land  were  made,  a  proportion 
of  one-seventh  should  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose. 

Finally,  the,  Act  provided  that  in  Upper  Canada 
the  English  land  laws  should  prevail,  and  that  while 
the  British  parliament  retained  the  right  of  imposing 
duties  for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  such 
duties  were  in  future  to  be  levied  and  to  be  disposed- 
of  by  the  Legislature  of  each  province. 

When  the  Canada  Act  took  effect,  Dorchester  was 
in  England,  where  he  remained  from  1791  to  1793. 
During  his  absence,  Sir  Alured  Clarke  ruled  in  Lower 
Canada,  while  in  Upper  Canada  the  Lieutenant- 
governor  was  Colonel  Simcoe,  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  originality.  The  Assemblies  of  both  colonies, 
therefore,  met  for  the  first  time  without  the  presence 
of  the  Governor-general.  In  Upper  Canada  the  place 
of  meeting  was  at  first  Newark,  on  the  Niagara,  but  in 
1796  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to 
Toronto,  then  known  as  York. 
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The  absence  of  Dorchester  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  experiment  was  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  it 
naturally  weakened  the  power  of  the  Governor-general, 
and  left  his  subordinates  to  act  on  their  own  initiative  ; 
so  that  when  he  returned  it  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  adjust  the  relationship  between  him  and  the 
Lieutenant-governors.  There  was,  especially,  much 
friction  between  him  and  Simcoe,  till,  in  1796,  they 
both  resigned  and  returned  to  England. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  treat  in  detail  the  history  of 
the  two  Canadas  from  this  time  till  the  outbreak  in 
1812  of  the  war  with  the  United  States.  Upper 
Canada  was  quiet,  developing  its  resources,  and  in- 
creasing its  population.  In  Lower  Canada  there  was 
frequent  disagreement  between  the  Executive  and  the 
General  Assembly,  and  this  want  of  harmony  was 
much  intensified  by  the  administration  of  Sir  James 
Craig,  who  was  Governor-general  from  1807  to  1811. 
When  the  Assembly  criticised  the  Executive,  he 
retaliated  by  a  dissolution,  and  he  suppressed  the 
Canadien  newspaper,  which  voiced  the  opinions  of  the 
French  Canadians,  and  imprisoned  its  proprietors. 
He,  however,  resigned  after  four  years'  rule,  and 
his  successor,  Sir  George  Prevost,  possessed  a  more 
conciliatory  temper. 

In  considering  the  affairs  of  Canada  proper,  we  must 
not  forget  the  existence  of  those  other  provinces 
which,  though  they  now  form  part  of  the  great 
Dominion,  were  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  the  possession  of  independent  governments.  These 
provinces  were  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton  Island, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  New  Brunswick.  Nova 
Scotia,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  130),  had  had  a 
Legislative  Assembly  ever  since  1758 ;  Cape  Breton 
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Island,  not  having  sufficient  population  to  provide 
for  the  election  of  an  Assembly,  was  ruled  by  a 
Lieutenant-governor  and  a  Council ;  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  an  Assembly  of  eighteen  representatives  had  met 
as  early  as  1773  and  continued  its  sittings  at  irregular 
intervals  ;  while  the  first  Assembly  of  New  Brunswick, 
which  only  came  into  existence  in  1784,  met  in  1786 
at  St  John. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE   WAR   OF   l8l2 

THE  appointment  of  Sir  James  Craig  as  Governor-  Causes  of 
general  of  Canada  had  been  due  to  a  desire  for  athewar> 
military  commander  at  a  time  when  the  increasing 
friction  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
rendered  a  war  very  probable.     His  successor,   Sir 
George  Prevost,  a  man  of  less  ability,  did  good  service 
by  conciliating  the  French  Canadians,  whom  Craig's 
arbitrary  measures  had  offended,  but  was  less  com- 
petent to  guide  the  colony  through  the  critical  period 
that  now  approached. 

The  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  were  largely  due  to  the  measures  which 
the  mother  country  had  taken  for  her  own  protection 
in  the  Napoleonic  war.  The  United  States  had  now 
developed  a  prosperous  carrying  trade,  and  her 
merchants  made  considerable  fortunes  by  carrying 
the  goods  of  the  belligerents.  In  1806  Napoleon  issued 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  by  which  he  proclaimed 
the  British  Isles  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and 
threatened  to  seize  all  neutral  vessels  which  touched 
at  a  British  port  before  landing  their  cargoes  in  the 
European  ports  under  his  control.  Great  Britain 
retaliated  next  year  by  the  Orders  in  Council,  which 
declared  all  ports  from  which  the  British  flag  was 
shut  out  to  be  blockaded,  and  any  neutral  which  had 
not  touched  at  a  British  port  before  discharging  its 
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freight  to  be  liable  to  seizure.  These  restrictions 
especially  affected  the  Americans,  who  were  naturally 
resentful.  Even  more  vexatious  was  the  right  that 
I  the  British  claimed  of  searching  American  ships  for 
!  deserters  from  the  English  navy  ;  and  this  was  some- 
times exercised  in  the  most  irritating  manner.  For 
instance,  in  1807  the  British  ship  Leopard  demanded 
from  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake  three  sailors 
who  the  captain  of  the  Leopard  claimed  were  British- 
born  subjects,  and  when  this  was  denied,  the  Leopard 
fired  upon  the  American  ship,  killing  three  and  wound- 
ing eight  of  her  crew,  and  took  away  by  force  the  three 
sailors.  For  this  "  horrid  outrage,"  as  the  Americans 
termed  it,  the  British  government  afterwards  made 
compensation. 

declared  Nevertheless,  the  grievance  rankled ;  and  though 
1812.  the  New  England  States,  as  well  as  New  York,  were 
opposed  to  war,  the  militant  party  gained  the  day, 
and  Madison,  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
declared  war  on  June  18,  1812.  In  these  days  of 
cablegrams,  his  action  might  have  been  averted, 
since  Great  Britain  had  already  repealed  the  Orders, 
but  the  news  of  their  withdrawal  was  not  known  in 
America  till  some  weeks  later,  when  the  invasion  of 
Canada  had  already  taken  place.  Canada,  of  course, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  quarrel,  but  the  United 
States  naturally  attacked  that  part  of  the  territory  of 
Great  Britain  which  was  nearest  to  them. 

ofa?8i2i8n  Their  attemPts  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 
frontier  of  Upper  Canada,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
great  lakes  from  the  Niagara  river  to  Michillimackinac, 
between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  To  defend  this 
vast  frontier,  and  the  thinly  populated  country  behind 
it,  there  were  available,  east  of  Montreal,  only  about 
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and 
Detroit. 


1450  regulars  and  some  4000  militia.  But,  fortunately, 
Upper  Canada  had  an  exceptionally  able  leader  in  i1 
acting  Governor,  Major-General  Brock,  while  th( 
loyalists,  who  had  not  forgotten  their  grievances 
against  the  States,  rallied  gallantly  to  the  defence  of 
their  new  home.  In  Lower  Canada,  too,  the  French 
Canadians,  won  over  by  the  conciliatory  policy  of 
Prevost,  remained  firm  on  the  British  side,  and  cheer- 
fully authorised  the  issue  of  a  loan  to  pay  for  the  war. 
The  American  plan  was  to  invade  Canada  at  three 
separate  points  ;  in  the  west  by  way  of  the  Detroit 
river  ;  in  the  centre  by  way  of  the  Niagara  ;  and  in 
the  east  by  the  oft-traversed  route  of  Lake  Champlain. 
Surrender  On  July  5,  the  American  general,  Hull,  arrived  at 
•  Detroit,  crossed  the  frontier,  and  compelled  the 
British  to  retreat  from  their  post  of  Sandwich  to 
Amherstburg.  But  his  further  movements  were  foiled 
by  Brock,  who  sent  instructions  to  Captain  Roberts, 
the  British  officer  at  St  Joseph's  Island,  to  surprise 
the  garrison  of  Michillimackinac,  which  was  about 
forty-five  miles  away.  This  was  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  the  feat  so  much  impressed  the  Indians 
that  almost  every  tribe,  north,  west,  and  east,  joined 
the  British  standard.  Chief  among  these  Indians 
was  Tecumseh,  the  gallant  Shawnee  chief,  who,  a 
few  weeks  later,  co-operated  with  Colonel  Proctor  in 
driving  Hull  back  to  Detroit.  By  August  13  they 
had  been  joined  by  Brock,  who  attacked  Detroit, 
and  compelled  the  American  general  to  surrendei 
with  his  whole  army. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  Brock  could  have  im- 
mediately followed  up  this  success,  but  by  this  time 
the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council  had 
reached  America,  and  Prevost  thought  it  wise  to 
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proclaim  an  armistice.  This  gave  the  Americans  time 
to  recover  from  Hull's  defeat,  and  when  hostilities 
again  began  in  September,  they  had  strengthened 
their  position  by  building  boats  on  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie.  They  now  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the 
Niagara  valley,  and,  under  Van  Reusselaen,  attempted  Battle  of 
to  seize  Queenston,  eight  miles  south  of  Lake  Ontario.  ^ee2c"t 
They  successfully  crossed  the  river  and  gained  the  13/1812. 
heights,  dislodging  Brock,  and  rushing  a  gun  on  the 
hill,  which  was  the  key  to  the  position.  Brock  rallied 
his  men,  and  returning,  recaptured  the  gun ;  but  atj 
this  minute  he  was  fatally  wounded.  Later  in  the 
day,  however,  General  Sheaffe,  his  second  in  com- 
mand, brought  up  strong  reinforcements,  and  finally 
drove  the  invaders  back  across  the  frontier.  The 
American  defeat  was  really  due  to  the  fact  that  their 
regulars  were  badly  seconded  by  the  militia,  who  at 
the  critical  moment  refused  to  come  to  their  aid  and 
thus  allowed  time  for  Sheaffe's  reinforcements  to 
arrive.  Later  in  the  year  an  American  attack  on  Fort 
Erie  was  successfully  repulsed,  and  thus  the  results 
of  the  campaign  of  1812  were  on  the  whole,  favourable 
to  Great  Britain.  On  sea,  however,  several  naval  American 
victories  had  been  gained  by  the  Americans,  who  victories, 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  British  frigates  the  Guerrier, 
the  Macedonian,  and  the  Java — disasters  which  were 
probably  due  to  over  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
commanders.  Since  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  Great 
Britain  had  met  with  little  or  no  opposition  on  the 
sea,  and  these  defeats  were,  therefore,  all  the  more 
humiliating  and  salutary. 

The  campaign  of  1813  began  with  the  advance  of  Campaign 
Harrison,   Hull's   successor  in  the  command   of  the0 
western  army,  against  Procter's  garrisons  at  Detroit 
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and  Amherstburg.  Harrison  was  acting  with  Gene 
Winchester,  who  had  arranged  to  meet  him  at  the 
Miami  rapids,  but  before  a  junction  could  be  effected, 
Procter  attacked  Winchester  at  Frenchton,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  his  Indian  allies,  defeated  him  and 
captured  nearly  the  whole  of  his  army  (January 
22).  But  Procter  had  not  enough  men  to  follow  up 
his  victory ;  Harrison  made  good  his  footing  on  the 
Miami  rapids,  where  he  built  Fort  Meigs ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  May  that  the  British  troops 
again  advanced  to  the  attack.  They  failed  to  take 
Fort  Meigs,  and  Procter  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the 
Detroit  river.  An  attempt  made  by  him  in  July  on 
Fort  Stephenson  at  Lower  Sandusky  was  equally 
unsuccessful,  and  these  failures  were  the  fore-runners 
of  greater  disasters  to  come. 

In  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of  Procter,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  British  to  keep  the  command  of  the 
lakes,  but  the  Americans  had  anticipated  them  in  this 
precaution,  and  a  strong  fleet  under  Lieutenant 
Chauncey  sailed  in  April  from  Sackett's  Harbour, 
on  the  American  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  attacked 
York,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  seat  of  the 
government  of  Upper  Canada.  Sheaffe,  who  was 
in  command  of  the  British  troops  there,  thinking  the 
town  incapable  of  defence,  abandoned  it  to  the  enemy, 
who  burned  the  parliament  buildings,  and  carried 
off  the  plate  from  the  church.  They  did  not,  however, 
attempt  to  hold  the  town,  and  on  May  8th,  their  ships 
left  the  port.  In  their  absence  a  faint-hearted  attempt 
on  Sackett's  Harbour  had  been  made  by  Sir  George 
Prevost,  who  withdrew  his  troops  just  as  they  would 
probably  have  been  successful.  For  Prevost,  though 
an  excellent  governor  in  times  of  peace,  did  not 
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possess   the   decision   or   self-reliance   which   should 
distinguish  a  military  commander. 

Soon  afterwards  the  British  were  compelled  to  retire 
from  Forts  Erie  and  Fort  George,  and  General  Vincent, 
who  had  been  in  command  of  the  latter  place,  re- 
treated to  Burlington  Heights,  leaving  a  small  outpost 
under  an  Irish  officer  called  Fitzgibbon,  at  Beaver 
Dam,  sixteen  miles  from  the  abandoned  fortress. 
At  Stoney  Creek,  near  the  present  city  of  Hamilton,  Battle  of 
Vincent  turned  to  meet  the  American  army,  which  §,tonfy 
was  endeavouring  to  prevent  a  junction  between  him 
and  Procter.  He  left  the  command  to  Colonel  Harvey, 
who,  in  a  right  attack  on  June  5,  repulsed  the  enemy 
and  took  prisoners  the  two  officers  in  command. 
The  victory  was  of  great  importance,  since  it  com- 
pelled the  Americans  to  retreat  once  more  to  the 
Niagara  frontier. 

Soon  afterwards,  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon,  who  had 
only  about  fifty  white  men  with  him,  performed  a 
brilliant  feat  at  Beaver  Dam.  It  is  said  that  a  certain  skirmish 
Laura  Secord,  the  wife  of  a  United  Empire  loyalist 
at  Queenston,  overheard  some  American  officers 
talking  of  a  plan  to  dislodge  Fitzgibbon,  and  bravely 
walked  twenty  miles  through  the  woods  to  warn  him 
of  the  intended  attack.  Thanks  to  this  timely  notice, 
Fitzgibbon  placed  some  five  hundred  Indians  in 
ambush,  who  harassed  the  march  of  the  Americans, 
while  he  and  his  handful  of  soldiers  intercepted  their 
line  of  retreat  to  Fort  George.  The  result  was  that 
the  Americans,  thinking  themselves  surrounded, 
surrendered  to  Fitzgibbon.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  on 
the  British  side  by  any  but  the  Indians,  and  the 
victory  was  gained  mainly  by  impudence  and  presence 
of  mind. 
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But  while  so  far,  the  British  had  been  very  successful 
on  land,  they  were  in  other  respects  most  unfortunate. 
In  the  spring  there  had  arrived  from  England  a  dis- 
tinguished  naval  commander,  Sir  James  Yeo,  with 
two  hundred  marines,  to  take  command  on  the  lakes  ; 
he  had  co-operated  with  Prevost's  abortive  attempt 
on  Sackett's  Harbour  in  May,  but  he  could  not  regain 
the  British  ascendancy  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  Lake 
Erie  also  it  was  lost  this  summer.  Here  the  British 
commander  was  Captain  Barclay,  whose  whole  fleet 
consisted  of  only  six  little  vessels,  manned  not  by 
marines,  but  by  Canadian  boatmen,  or  soldiers  of  the 
line.  Nevertheless  he  managed  for  some  time  to 
blockade  the  American  fleet  of  nine  similar  boats 
in  the  harbour  of  Presqu'ile.  If  he  could  have 
waited  for  reinforcements,  he  might  have  maintained 
the  blockade,  but  want  of  provisions  compelled  him 
to  risk  an  attack,  with  disastrous  results,  for  every  one 
of  his  ships  was  taken,  and  the  Americans  gained 
command  of  Lake  Erie. 

defeated  at  ^rocter's  communications  with  the  remainder  of 
Moravians-  the  British  army  being  thus  cut,  he  was  obliged  to 
town-  abandon  the  Detroit  frontier,  and  with  Harrison  at 
his  heels,  moved  slowly  away  along  the  River  Thames. 
At  Moravianstown  he  turned  to  meet  his  pursuers, 
having  with  him  about  five  hundred  white  soldiers 
and  a  rather  larger  number  of  Indians  under 
Tecumseh.  His  men,  worn  out  with  the  hardships 
of  the  campaign,  had  no  spirit  to  fight  ;  after  the 
second  volley  from  the  enemy  they  nearly  all  sur- 
rendered ;  while  the  death  of  Tecumseh  ended  the 
somewhat  better  resistance  that  was  made  by  the 
Indians.  For  this  disaster,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
due  to  his  mismanagement  of  the  retreat,  Procter 
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underwent  a  court   martial,  and  was   suspended  for 
six  months. 

This  success  encouraged  the  Americans  to  plan  an 
attack  on  Montreal.  General  Wilkinson  was  to 
march  from  Lake  Ontario,  and  General  Hampton 
from  Lake  Champlain  ;  they  were  to  join  forces  at 
St  Regis,  and  advance  thence  into  Lower  Canada. 
But  when  General  Hampton  reached  the  Chateauguay  Battle  of 
river,  he  found  his  passage  disputed  by  Colonel  de  cuhaateau" 
Salaberry  with  some  three  hundred  French-Canadians 
and  a  few  Indians.  In  reserve  was  another  body 
of  six  hundred  French-Canadians  under  Colonel 
Macdonell.  Salaberry's  men  at  first  fell  back,  but 
he  himself  stood  firm,  and,  at  a  call  from  the  boy 
bugler  at  his  side,  Macdonell  moved  up  his  reserves. 
By  sounding  the  bugle  call  at  various  points  among 
the  woods  which  surrounded  his  position  the  Canadian 
leader  made  Hampton  believe  that  a  much  larger 
force  was  at  his  disposal  than  was  actually  the  case  ; 
and  thus  his  handful  of  men  successfully  repulsed 
the  invasion.  For  Hampton,  who  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  Wilkinson,  made  no  further  effort  to  join 
him  and  retreated  to  his  former  station  at  Plattsburg, 
on  Lake  Champlain. 

Meanwhile,  Wilkinson  had  also  met  with  a  reverse. 
As  his  force  was  proceeding  partly  by  land,  and 
partly  by  water  down  the  St  Lawrence,  its  rearguard 
was  overtaken  by  the  British  under  Morrison,  at 
Chrystler's  Farm,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Sault  Rapids.  Fight  at 
The  Americans  turned  to  attack  their  pursuers,  but 
they  were  beaten  off.  This  reverse  would  not,  how- 
ever, have  prevented  the  attack  on  Montreal,  had  it 
not  been  for  Hampton's  defection.  As  it  was,  the 
projected  invasion  ended  in  complete  failure,  and  the 
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French-Canadians,  to  whose  efforts  this  desirable 
result  was  mainly  due,  were  greatly  encouraged. 
They  had  gallantly  defended  their  country  against 
the  invader,  and  their  patriotism  was  enormously 
strengthened  by  their  success. 

The  naval  engagements  of  this  year,  like  those  of 
1812,  were  mainly  sea-duels,  which  generally  ended 
in  favour  of  the  Americans.  An  exception  was  the 
famous  fight  between  the  United  States'  Chesapeake, 
commanded  by  Captain  Lawrence,  who  had  recently 
distinguished  himself  by  taking  the  English  brig 
Peacock,  and  the  British  frigate  Shannon  under  Captain 
Broke.  The  Chesapeake  was  refitting  at  Boston,  while 
the  Shannon  was  lying  outside  the  harbour.  Broke 
sent  a  challenge  to  Lawrence,  which  was  accepted,  and 
in  little  more  than  fifteen  minutes  the  Chesapeake 
was  taken,  and  was  triumphantly  carried  off  to 
Halifax  (June  i).  Against  this  success  must  be  put 
the  capture,  not  only  of  the  Peacock,  but  of  the  British 
ships  Dominica  and  Boxer.  Yet  in  the  long  run  the 
real  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain  was  sure  to  tell, 
and  when,  in  March  1813,  a  small  British  squadron 
appeared  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  harried  the  north- 
eastern coasts,  the  damage  done  was  so  great  that  the 
feeling  of  the  northern  states  against  the  war  was  much 
intensified.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  actually 
remonstrated  against  the  prolongation  of  hostilities, 
which  it  denounced  as  both  impolitic  and  unjust. 

At  the  end  of  1813,  Lieut enant-General  Drummond, 
a  brilliant  commander,  arrived  from  England  and 
took  over  the  direction  of  the  army  in  Upper  Canada. 
Just  before  his  arrival  the  Americans  had  evacuated 
Fort  George  and  had  destroyed  the  village  of  Newark, 
the  first  meeting-place  of  the  Assembly  of  Uppei 
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Canada.  In  retaliation  for  this,  General  Drammond 
carried  the  war  over  the  river,  captured  Fort  Niagara, 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  Niagara  frontier 
(December  1813).  After  this  his  troops  went  into 
winter  quarters. 

Next  year  the  presence  of  the  new  general  made  Campaign 
itself  felt  in  renewed  energy  on  the  British  side.  In  of  I8l4> 
May,  he  and  Sir  James  Yeo  together  captured  Oswego, 
the  fort  which  had  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  took  several  large  guns  and  a 
quantity  of  stores  ;  but  a  few  weeks  later  the  English 
were  defeated  while  trying  to  intercept  some  provisions 
destined  for  Chauncey's  fleet  at  Sackett's  Harbour. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  British  prospects  were 
steadily  improving,  for  the  ending  of  the  Peninsular 
War  enabled  the  home  government  to  send  to  Canada 
sixteen  thousand  of  Wellington's  veterans,  who 
reached  Quebec  in  July  and  August. 

Pending  their  arrival,  Drummond  had  many  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with.  The  abandonment  of  the 
Detroit  frontier  had  left  the  army  of  Upper  Canada, 
open  to  attack  from  the  west,  and  the  want  of  pro- 
visions was  beginning  to  be  seriously  felt.  The  chief 
efforts  of  the  Americans,  under  their  new  general, 
Jacob  Smyth,  were  however,  concentrated  on  the 
Niagara  frontier,  where,  on  July  3,  they  managed  to 
recapture  Fort  Erie.  Two  days  later,  the  British 
under  Riall  were  defeated  near  Chippewa,  and  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Queenston  also.  But  on  July  25, 
Drummond  reinforced  Riall,  and  fought  within  hear- 
ing of  the  roar  of  Niagara  Falls,  the  battle  of  Lundy 's  Battle  of 
Lane.  It  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  andy:> 
lasted  till  midnight,  being  the  most  hardly  contested  of 
all  the  battles  in  the  war.  The  Americans  were  success- 
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ful  in  gaining  the  British  guns,  but  they  could  not 
carry  them  from  the  field,  whence  they  at  last  re- 
treated, throwing  their  baggage  into  the  rapids,  to 
Fort  Erie.  The  British  now  invested  this  fortress,  but 
it  was  stubbornly  defended,  and  did  not  fall 
November. 

By  this  time  the  Peninsular  veterans  had  arrived, 
and  acting  on  orders  from  home,  but  against  his  own 
wishes,  Prevost  took  the  offensive,  and  marched 
against  the  American  fortress  of  Plattsburg  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Although  he  was  in  command  of  a 
splendid  army,  he  was  convinced  that  he  could  take 
no  active  measures  till  the  arrival  of  a  flotilla  under 
Captain  Downie,  which  was  to  attack  Plattsburg  from 
the  lake.  The  flotilla  was  not  ready,  and  while  Prevost 
waited  the  Americans  concentrated  their  forces. 
When  at  last  Downie  did  arrive,  and  engaged  the 
American  fleet  which  guarded  Plattsburg  Harbour,  he 
was  badly  defeated.  Prevost  then  decided  that  it 
was  useless  to  make  any  further  effort,  and  retreated 
to  Canada.  His  hesitating  and  cautious  temperament 
was  responsible  for  this  failure,  for  which  he  was 
severely  blamed,  but  he  did  not  live  to  undergo  the 
court  martial  which  was  threatened.  He  returned  to 
England  to  answer  the  charges  against  him  and  died 
in  1816. 

This  was  the  last  important  operation  of  the  war  in 

Canada,  and  by  this  time  the  attacks  of  the  British 

fleet  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  burning 

of   Washington,   had  made  the  Americans  quite  as 

anxious  for  peace  as  the  British.     On  December  24, 

Treaty  of   1814,  the  articles  of  peace  were  signed,  at  Ghent.     The 

1814!''       Orders  in  Council  had  been  dropped  and  there  was  no 

more  talk  about  impressment,  so  matters  returned  to 
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the  state  in  which  they  had  been  before  the  war. 
Neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  had  shown 
to  much  advantage  during  the  conflict,  and  what 
honours  there  were,  fell  to  the  Canadians,  both  French 
and  loyalists,  who  had  so  gallantly  defended  their 
country  against  invasion. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


Cook, 
1778. 


Van- 
couver, 
1791. 


EXPLORATIONS   IN   THE   NORTH-WEST 

DURING  the  years  in  which  Canada  was  struggling  for 
her  existence  with  the  United  States,  the  knowledge 
of  her  western  territory  was  being  greatly  extended  by 
the  discoveries  of  various  explorers.  In  1778,  Captain 
Cook,  in  the  course  of  his  last  voyage,  after  discovering 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  made  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  somewhat  north  of  San  Francisco,  anchored 
for  some  time  near  Nootka  Sound,  and  surveyed  the 
coast  as  far  as  Icy  Cape  on  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

In  1791,  owing  to  a  dispute  with  Spain  about  Nootka 
Sound,  Captain  George  Vancouver  was  sent  by  the 
British  Government  to  the  island  which  now  bears 
his  name.  After  circumnavigating  it,  he  proceeded 
to  examine  the  coast  line  from  San  Francisco  north- 
wards, and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1795,  he  pre- 
pared the  first  accurate  charts  of  the  western  coast- 
line of  British  North  America. 

During  this  period  some  attempts  had  been  made  to 
explore  the  vast  inland  territory  which  stretches  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans.  The 
conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English  had  been  a  severe 
blow  to  the  fur  trade  which  had  its  headquarters  at  Mon- 
treal, but  after  a  few  years  it  revived  again,  though 
under  somewhat  different  auspices.  It  now  fell  largely 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish  merchants  who  settled 
in  Canada  at  this  time,  but  the  trappers  and  hunters 
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employed  by  them  .were  still  the  French  half-breeds 
known  as  coureurs  de  bois.  These  Scottish  merchants 
prosecuted  the  trade  so  vigorously,  and  penetrated  so 
far  into  the  interior,  that  they  threatened  to  interfere 
with  the  trade  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Their 
chief  depot  was  at  the  Grand  Portage,  on  Lake 
Superior,  but  they  had  factories  on  the  Saskatchewan 
river  and  at  Beaver  Lake,  which  enabled  them  to 
intercept  the  Indians  from  the  west  on  their  way  to  the 
forts  on  Hudson  Bay  and  to  divert  the  goods  to 
Montreal. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  retaliated  by  sending  Hearne 
Samuel  Hearne  in  1769  to  explore  the  country  north  ^l°res 
of  Lake  Athabasca,  and  to  ascertain  whether  there  Copper- 
was  a  passage  out  of  Hudson's  Bay  into  the  Pacific.  mme»I769- 
His  first  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  but  in  December 
1770  he  set  out  from  Fort  Churchill,  and  proceeded 
by  way  of  Lake  Athabasca  to  the  Coppermine  River, 
which  he  explored  as  far  as  its  mouth  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean.     On  the  grounds  of  this  discovery,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  claimed  the  whole  of  this  territory  for 
its  own. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  trade  of  the  Montreal  mer- 
chants was  seriously  interrupted  by  an  outbreak  of 
smallpox  among  the  Assiniboine  Indians,  and  this, 
together,  with  the  renewed  activity  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  which  had  begun  to  build  forts  in  the 
interior  to  compete  with  theirs,  led  them  to  combine, 
under   the   title    of   the    North- West    Company,    for  Estabiish- 
greater  strength  and  mutual  protection.     One  of  the  ^"North- 
leading  spirits  in  this  new  combination  was  Alexander  West 
Mackenzie,  who,  in  1787,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Company's  operations  round  Lake  Athabasca. 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his  energy  and  ambi- 
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tion,  and  in  1789,  having  secured  the  appointment  of 
his  cousin,  Roderick  Mackenzie,  as  Governor  in  his 
stead,  he  determined  to  discover  whether  there  was 
any  other  route  to  the  Arctic  'Ocean  besides  that 
Alexander  explored  by  Hearne.  On  June  8,  1789,  with  only 
Mackenzie,  sjx  other  white  men,  he  left  Lake  Athabasca,  found 
his  way  down  Slave  River,  and  in  nine  days  reached 
Slave  Lake,  the  coast  of  which  he  skirted  till  he  came 
to  an  unknown  river,  flowing  north.  This  he  followed, 
till  in  July  he  saw  the  unmelted  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
He  returned  to  Fort  Chipewyan  on  Lake  Athabasca  in 
August,  thus  having  been  the  first  white  man  to 
navigate  the  river  which  is  now  called  after  him. 

His  success  stimulated  him  to  further  efforts.  After 
a  visit  to  London,  during  which  he  tried  to  improve 
his  knowledge  of  surveying  and  of  astronomy,  he  set 
out  on  another  journey  of  discovery.  In  the  autumn 
of  1792  he  left  Fort  Chipewyan  and  proceeded  to  Peace 
River,  where  he  built  a  fort,  and  spent  the  winter  in 
trade.  Then,  in  May  1793,  he  embarked  on  the  stream, 
following  it  till  he  came  to  a  lake  which  he  supposed 
to  be  its  source.  Hence  a  short  portage  led  to  another 
lake,  from  which  another  small  stream  brought  them 
to  the  banks  of  "  a  navigable  river  on  the  west  side  of 
Mackenzie  the  first  great  range  of  mountains."  Bit  by  bit,  over 
th°SRocky  roc^s  and  rapids,  Mackenzie  made  his  way  down 
Mountains,  this  broad  stream,  called  by  the  Indians  the  Tacouche 
Tesse,  but,  finding  the  distance  too  great,  he  turned 
back  and  proceeded  by  land  till  he  reached  the  coast. 
Here  on  a  rock,  beneath  which  he  and  his  companions 
passed  the  first  night  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  he  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  vermilion,  "A.M.  from  Canada, 
by  land,  the  22nd  of  July  1793."  The  return  journey 
over  the  Rockies  to  Fort  Chipewyan  took  only  about 
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a  month,   for  the  greatest  difficulty  had  been  sur- 
mounted and  the  route  was  now  known. 

Not  long  after  this  the  North- West  Company  em-  David 
ployed  an  astronomer  named  David  Thompson, 
to  make  surveys  of  the  posts  occupied  by  them, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  labours  he  thoroughly 
explored  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  rivers.  He  also 
several  times  crossed  the  Rockies,  and  in  1811 
he  descended  the  Columbia  River  as  far  as  its 
mouth,  where,  to  his  great  disgust,  he  found  he 
had  been  anticipated  by  some  American  traders 
who  had  established  there  the  settlement  of 
Astoria. 

At  about  the  same  date  another  employe  of  the  Simon 
North- West  Company,  named  Simon  Fraser,  was 
exploring  the  great  range  from  a  more  northernly 
direction.  In  1806  he  crossed  the  Rockies  and  dis- 
covered the  Stuart  river,  and  two  years  later  he 
descended  the  river  from  which  Mackenzie  had  turned 
back.  Navigation  was  often  impossible,  and  the 
explorers  had  to  follow  the  tracks  made  by  Indians 
over  the  precipices  on  either  side.  "  We  had  to  pass 
where  no  human  being  should  venture,"  wrote  Fraser 
afterwards.  "  Yet  in  those  places  there  is  a  regular 
footpath  impressed,  or  rather  indented,  upon  the  very 
rock  by  frequent  travelling.  Besides  this,  steps  which 
are  formed  like  a  ladder  by  poles  hanging  to  one 
another,  crossed  at  certain  distances  with  twigs,  the 
whole  suspended  from  the  top,  furnish  safe  and 
convenient  passage  to  the  natives  down  these  pre- 
cipices ;  but  we,  who  had  not  the  advantage  of  their 
education  and  experience,  were  often  in  imminent 
danger."  Further  down,  the  river  was  joined  by 
another  stream,  which  Fraser  called  the  Thompson, 
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after  the  astronomer,  while  he  gave  his  own  name  t< 
the  Tacouche  Tesse. 

So  far,  little  attempt  had  been  made  to  form 
settlements  west  of  Lake  Superior  beyond  the 
isolated  forts  which  were  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  the  fur  trade.  To  encourage  colonisation  was 
indeed  against  the  interests  of  the  merchants,  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  would  mean  the  destruction 
of  the  forests  which  harboured  the  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  every  settlement  involved  a  clearing  in  the  woods. 
But  in  1802  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  was  greatly 
distressed  by  the  eviction  of  the  Scottish  crofters 
from  their  homes  in  order  to  provide  more  pastureland 
in  the  highlands,  conceived  the  idea  of  organising  the 
emigration  of  the  peasantry  to  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Red  River  (Manitoba).  He  was,  however,  advised  to 
send  the  first  emigrants  not  to  the  far  west,  but  to 
Prince  Edward  Island,  where  a  flourishing  colony  was 
established.  It  was  perhaps  of  such  emigrants  as  these 
that  the  anonymous  poet  was  thinking  when  he  wrote 
the  beautiful  lines  describing  the  sadness  of  the 
Scottish  exiles  in  their  new  homes — 

"  From  the  lone  shieling  of  the  misty  island 
Mountains  divide  us  and  the  waste  of  seas ; 
Yet  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  Highland, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides." 

But  in  spite  of  home  sickness  the  change  was  very 
beneficial  to  the  newcomers,  and  the  descendants  of 
these,  and  others  like  them,  are  now  among  the  most 
prosperous  inhabitants  of  Canada. 

The  Red  Selkirk  did  not,  however,  relinquish  his  idea  of  form- 
Settie-  m£  a  settlement  on  the  Red  River.  Nominally  all 
ment,  the  districts  watered  by  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
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Arctic  Ocean  were  the  property  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  and  Selkirk  obtained  legal  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  the  directors  of  the  Company  might  dispose 
of  these  lands  by  sale,  if  they  thought  fit.  He  then 
purchased  a  large  amount  of  the  Company's  stock,  thus 
obtaining  a  preponderating  voice  in  its  counsels,  and 
acquired  a  huge  tract  of  land  on  the  Red  and  Assini- 
boine  rivers,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  square  miles 
of  some  of  the  most  fertile  country  in  North  America. 
How  fertile  it  was  may  be  judged  by  those  who  travel 
through  Manitoba  at  the  present  time,  and  see  for 
days  on  either  side  of  the  railway  line  vast  stretches  of 
waving  grain  where  once  rolled  the  untrodden  prairie. 

The  land  being  thus  secured,  Lord  Selkirk  pro- 
ceeded to  send  out  the  first  party  of  emigrants,  which 
started  from  Scotland  in  June  1811.  The  emigrants 
met  with  many  discouragements,  for  the  hostility  of  the 
North- West  Company,  which  objected  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Hudson  Bay  settlement  in  the  midst  of  the 
scene  of  their  own  activities,  was  aroused  ;  and  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  was  then  in  England,  did 
all  he  could  to  influence  public  opinion  against 
Selkirk's  project.  When  the  emigrants  arrived  at 
Hudson  Bay  it  was  too  late  in  the  year  to  proceed  to 
their  destination,  so  they  wintered  at  York,  and  did 
not  reach  the  Red  River  till  the  next  summer.  In 
1813  and  1814,  two  other  parties,  one  consisting  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  persons,  and  the  other  of  ninety-three, 
followed  them. 

Troubles  soon  broke  out.    In  1814,  Miles  MacDonell,  Hostility 
who  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the  colony,  fearing  a  North- 
shortage  of  supplies,  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  West 
the  export  of  any  provisions,  whether  flesh,  grain,  or 
vegetables,  raised  within  the  territory.     The  North- 
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West  Company  defied  this  proclamation,  whereupon 
MacDonell  seized  the  stores  at  their  fort  on  Souris 
River. 

This  high-handed  action  brought  speedy  reprisals, 
and  the  North- West  Company  determined  to  break 
up  the  colony,  if  possible  by  persuasion,  and  if  not,  by 
force.  One  of  its  agents,  named  Cameron,  a  high- 
lander  like  the  colonists,  was  empowered  to  promise 
them  free  land  in  Upper  Canada,  and  the  payment  of 
all  wages  due  to  them,  provided  they  would  abandon 
the  settlement ;  and  this  offer  was  accepted  by  about 
three-quarters  of  their  number.  The  North-West 
Company  then,  by  means  of  a  warrant  issued  by  a 
magistrate  favourable  to  its  cause,  demanded  the 
surrender  of  MacDonell,  and  when  this  was  refused, 
some  of  their  men  fired  upon  and  wounded  four  of  the 
settlers.  In  order  to  prevent  further  trouble,  Mac- 
Donell now  gave  himself  up,  but  this  did  not  prevent 
the  persecution  of  the  few  remaining  settlers,  who,  in 
June  1815,  were  besieged  in  their  smithy  by  seventy 
or  eighty  of  North- West  Company's  employes.  They 
managed  to  drive  off  their  assailants,  but  most  of  them 
afterwards  determined  to  seek  refuge  at  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  fort  of  Jack  River  House,  on  Lake 
Winnipeg.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Colin  Robert- 
son, a  Hudson  Bay  Company's  officer,  arrived  with 
assistance  and  reinstated  the  fugitives  on  the  Red 
River,  where  they  were  j  oined  by  a  new  party  of  about 
ninety  immigrants.  They  rebuilt  the  houses,  strength- 
ened the  Governor's  dwelling,  and  called  the  place 
Fort  Douglas,  after  Selkirk's  family  name. 

But  there  was  no  peace  for  them.  The  agents  of  the 
North-West  Company  stirred  up  their  half-breed 
employes,  who  determined  to  make  a  combined  attack 
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on  Fort  Douglas.  To  prevent  this,  Semple,  who  had 
succeeded  MacDonell  as  Governor,  captured  and  dis- 
mantled the  North- Western  Company's  post  of  Fort 
Gibraltar  and  sent  its  Governor,  Duncan  Cameron, 
a  prisoner  to  York.  This  further  embittered  the 
dispute,  and  in  June  1816  matters  reached  a  crisis  ;  for 
a  party  of  half-breeds,  many  of  whom  were  disguised 
as  Indians,  led  by  the  trader,  Cuthbert  Grant,  attacked 
Fort  Douglas,  and  killed  Semple  and  twenty-two  of  Attack 
his  companions.  The  post  then  surrendered,  and  the 
unfortunate  settlers  were  for  a  second  time  compelled  1816. 
to  abandon  their  new-built  shanties  and  their  un- 
gathered  crops. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Selkirk  had  not  been  idle.  On 
hearing  of  the  first  attack  on  Fort  Douglas,  he  had 
engaged  some  of  the  Swiss  soldiers  who  had  been 
fighting  on  the  British  side,  and  were  disbanded  at 
the  end  of  the  war  of  1814,  to  join  the  settlement 
with  the  view  of  defending  it  from  its  enemies,  and 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  succour  of  the  colonists 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Semple  and  his  attend- 
ants. Having  learned  from  the  Indians  that  the 
attacks  on  the  settlement  had  been  instigated  by 
the  directors  of  the  North- West  Company,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  William,  where,  in  his  capacity  of 
magistrate,  he  arrested  some  of  the  partners,  among 
them  Simon  Fraser,  the  explorer,  who  were  sent  to 
Montreal  and  admitted  to  bail.  After  wintering  at 
Fort  William,  Selkirk  went  on  to  the  colony,  which 
he  re-constituted  and  renamed  Kildonan,  after  the 
village  in  Sutherlandshire  from  which  many  of  the 
settlers  had  come.  But  his  presence  was  now  urgently 
required  in  Montreal,  so  that  he  might  meet  the 
charges  which  the  North- West  Company,  in  retaliation 
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for  the  arrest  of  its  directors,  had  brought  against 
him.  Owing  to  their  family  connections,  and  their 
preponderating  influence  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada, 
judgment  was  given  against  Selkirk,  who  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  large  fine.  Worn  out  by  the  anxiety 
and  litigation,  he  returned  in  1818  to  Europe,  where, 
two  years  later,  he  died.  The  colony,  however, 
persisted,  and  to  Selkirk's  efforts,  therefore,  we  must 
ascribe  the  first  settlement  of  Manitoba. 

The  long  conflict  between  the  two  companies  had 
mationof  ^een  verv  disastrous  to  both,  but  better  times  were 
panics,  at  hand.  In  order  to  prevent  their  mutual  destruc- 
tion they  came  to  an  agreement  in  1821,  by  which 
they  were  amalgamated,  and  the  business  was  hence- 
forth carried  on  under  the  name  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company.  Under  the  energetic  guidance  of  George 
Simpson,  a  young  Scotchman,  who  shortly  after- 
wards became  Governor,  the  affairs  of  the  company 
prospered  greatly,  and  fresh  districts  were  opened  out 
for  its  trade. 


1821. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE   REBELLIONS   OF   1837 

THE  war  of  1812-1815,  which  had  united  the  Canadians 
against  a  common  enemy,  and  had  imbued  them  for 
the  first  time  with  a  feeling  of  nationality,  also  had 
the  effect  of  making  them  somewhat  restive  under 
British  rule.  They  were  like  children  who  were 
just  grown  up,  and  desired  a  larger  measure  of 
liberty  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  the 
history  of  the  next  thirty  years  in  Canada  tells  of 
their  struggle  for  greater  freedom. 

The  Canada  Act  of  1791  had  been  a  com-  Causes  of 
promise,  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  time,  dlscontent- 
and  though  it  had  granted  the  people  a  representative 
house,  it  had  given  them  no  control  over  the  choice 
of  their  rulers.  In  Great  Britain  the  Cabinet  or 
executive  is  chosen  from  the  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  has  the  majority  ;  in  both  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  the  Executive  Council  was 
appointed  by  the  down  as  advised  by  the  Governor. 
The  members  of  the  Upper  House  or  Legislative 
Council  were  also  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  what- 
ever the  opinions  of  the  Lower  House  or  General 
Assembly  might  be,  it  had  no  means  of  forcing  them 
on  the  Executive.  In  Lower  Canada  the  Executive 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  Englishmen,  and  this 
was  naturally  considered  a  great  grievance  by  the 
French  Canadians,  who  were  in  a  large  majority  in 
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the  General  Assembly.  In  Upper  Canada  the  Execu- 
tive power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  clique  chiefly  composed 
of  United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  controlled  all  the 
offices  of  profit,  and  assigned  them  to  their  own 
supporters.  As  time  went  on,  and  a  new  set  of 
colonists,  accustomed  in  their  old  homes  to  self- 
government,  poured  into  the  province,  there  grew  up 
in  the  General  Assembly  a  powerful  opposition 
determined  to  break  down  the  rule  of  the  oligarchy. 
It  is  necessary  to  trace  separately  the  progress  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  in  each  of  the  provinces, 
till  they  culminated  in  the  disturbances  of  1837. 

The  malcontents  of  Lower  Canada  were  led  by  a 
French-Canadian  called  Louis  Papineau,  who  in  1815 
became  Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly.  He  and 
his  followers  were  much  discontented  at  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  English  clique,  but  they  did  not 
realise  that  the  only  remedy  lay  in  making  the 
Executive  responsible  to  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  agitated  instead  for  an  elective  Legis- 
lative Council.  This  measure,  which  would  have 
given  the  French-Canadians  an  overwhelming  pre- 
dominance in  both  Houses,  and  would  have  been 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  British  minority, 
was  opposed  by  successive  governors,  and  the  General 
Assembly  then  attempted  to  force  the  submission 
of  the  government  by  using  the  weapon  of  finance. 

The  revenues  of  Lower  Canada  were  obtained  partly 
from  customs  duties,  partly  from  what  were  known 
as  "  casual  and  territorial  revenues,"  consisting  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  and  timber, 
and  the  fees  from  the  seignorial  estates,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  French  system  of  land  tenure 
still  prevailed  in  the  lower  province.  This  revenue 
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was  partly  under  the  control  of  the  Crown  and  partly  Disputes 
under  the  control  of  the  Assembly  ;    for  while  the  J^ ^"m. 
Crown  had  the  right  of  disposing  of  the  proceeds  biy  and  the 
of    those    duties   which    had    been    assigned   to   it  f£ug!ig'37. 
by  the  Quebec  Revenue  Act  (see  p.  130)  in  1774,  and 
of  the  casual  and  territorial  revenues,  the  Assembly 
controlled  the   expenditure   only  of  such   duties   as 
it  had  itself  levied.     Up  till  1818  the  civil  list  had 
been  provided  for  by  the  Crown  revenues,  but  in  this 
year  the  Assembly  undertook  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
government  officials,  hoping  in  this   way  to   obtain 
some    control   over   the    Executive.     It   would   not, 
however,  grant  a  permanent  civil  list,  such  as  is  voted 
by  the  British  parliament,  but  insisted  on  passing 
a  bill  of  supplies  every  year  and  of  determining  the 
exact  amount  of  every  salary.     In  its  bill  of  1819  it 
made  some  reduction  in  the  vote,  upon  which  the 
Legislative   Council,    composed   of   Crown  nominees, 
refused  to  sanction  the  bill,  and  a  deadlock  ensued. 

This  deadlock  lasted  during  the  whole  term  of 
Lord  Dalhousie's  governorship  (1820-1828).  The 
Assembly  voted  the  supplies  in  bills  to  which  the 
Governor  refused  his  consent,  while  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  he  resorted  to  the  Crown  revenues.  The 
Assembly  then  began  to  claim  control  over  these 
revenues  also,  and  in  the  absence  of  Dalhousie  in 
1824,  this  was  conceded,  as  far  as  the  permanent 
revenue,  namely  the  customs  duties  levied  by  the 
Crown,  was  concerned,  by  the  Lieutenant-governor, 
Sir  Francis  Burton.  But  Dalhousie  refused  to  sanction 
the  action  of  his  deputy  and  on  his  return  the  quarrel 
began  again. 

The  difficulty  was  further  complicated  by  disputes  Trades 
between  the  two  Canadas  as  to  the  amount  of  the  Act>  I§22- 
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duties  which  should  be  apportioned  to  the  western 
province,  for  as  Upper  Canada  had  no  seaboard,  all 
goods  imported  by  sea  reached  her  by  way  of  Lower 
Canada.  This  dispute  led,  in  1822,  to  a  tentative 
proposal  of  union,  which  was  opposed  by  both 
provinces,  and  was  dropped  in  favour  of  a  Trade  Act, 
which  confirmed  the  previous  arrangement  as  to 
duties,  forbade  the  imposition  of  new  duties  on  goods 
imported  by  sea  without  the  sanction  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Upper  Canada,  and  referred  to  arbitration 
the  proportion  of  duties  to  be  paid  to  each  province. 

Papineau  was  one  of  the  strongest  opponents  of 

union,  and  in  1823   he  visited  England  to    protest 

against  the  project.     After  his  return  his  hostility 

to  the  government  became  still  fiercer,  and  in  1828 

Lord  Dalhousie  refused  to  recognise  him  as  Speaker ; 

he  was  however  supported  by  the    Assembly,    and 

retained    his    position.     Dalhousie    then    prorogued 

the  House  and  the  next  year  the  Governor  resigned. 

House  of    After  this    a    Committee    of    the    British  House    of 

Com™015  Commons  was  appointed  to  consider  the  situation, 

mittee  on    and  recommended  that  in  future  the  entire  revenue 

i  sTs*  3      should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly,  but 

that  the  salaries  of  the  government  officials  should 

no  longer  be  dependent  on  the  vote  of  the  Lower 

House. 

The  effect  of  these  recommendations  was  felt  when 
Lord  Aylmer  became  Governor-general  in  1832. 
Acting  on  instructions  from  home,  he  proposed  that 
in  future  the  General  Assembly  should  have  entire 
control  of  all  revenues,  except  the  casual  and  terri- 
torial dues,  provided  that  it  agreed  to  grant  a  per- 
manent civil  list  and  gave  up  its  claim  to  determine 
the  exact  amount  to  be  paid  to  each  official.  The 
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proposal  was  ignored  and  the  claims  of  the  Assembly 
became  ever  more  violent  till  they  culminated,  in  1834, 
in  the  passing  of  ninety-four  resolutions,  by  which  The 
the  Assembly  reminded  the  British  government    of 
the  success  of  the  American  War  of  Independence,  solutions, 
and  threatened  a  similar  catastrophe  if  its  demand  l834> 
for  an  elective  Legislative  Council  were  not  granted. 

Aylmer,  who  had  come  out  with  the  best  intentions, 
and  had  tried  conciliatory  measures  in  vain,  was  at 
his  wits'  end.  He  sent  in  his  resignation  and  suggested 
that  a  Royal  Commission  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  grievances.  Accordingly 
three  gentlemen,  none  of  whom  were,  however,  very 
competent  to  deal  with  the  matter,  were  sent  out, 
and  Lord  Gosford,  the  Chief  Commissioner,  was  also 
made  Governor-general.  None  of  the  Commissioners 
inspired  confidence,  and  the  situation  became,  if 
anything,  worse  than  before.  At  last,  in  March 
1837,  the  British  House  of  Commons  passed  resolu- 
tions declaring  the  impossibility  of  an  elective  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  authorised  the  Governor  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  officials,  which  were  in  arrears  since 
1832,  out  of  the  sums  in  the  hands  of  the  Receiver- 
general.  This  precipitated  the  crisis,  and  in  November 
1837,  the  rebellion  broke  out.  But  the  military  Outbreak 
command  in  Lower  Canada  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
capable  general,  Sir  John  Colborne,  and  the  Roman  1837. 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Montreal,  Mgr.  Lartigue,  though  he 
was  a  relation  of  Papineau,  issued  an  appeal  to  the 
people,  imploring  them  to  avoid  a  civil  war.  These 
circumstances  together  with  the  pusillanimity  of  its 
leader,  occasioned  the  collapse  of  the  movement. 

The  rebellion  began  with  a  riot  in  the  streets  of 
Montreal  on  November  6th,  and  this  was  followed  by 
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a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Papineau  and  twenty- 
five  others  of  the  leading  insurgents.  Nine  of  them 
Flight  of  were  taken,  but  Papineau  escaped,  and  instead  of 
Papmeau.  j0jnmg  hjs  friend,  Dr  Wolf  red  Nelson,  who  was  making 
a  stand  at  St  Denis,  he  fled  to  the  United  States. 
Nelson  had  taken  possession  of  a  stone  distillery, 
from  which  he  managed  to  repulse  the  British  troops, 
but  in  another  conflict  at  St  Charles  the  rebels  were 
severely  defeated  and  after  this  Nelson's  followers 
dispersed.  At  St  Eustache,  north-west  of  Montreal, 
a  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  ;  and  the  rebellion 
was  at  an  end.  A  sporadic  attempt  made  next  year 
by  Robert  Nelson,  at  Odeltown,  to  revive  it,  was  also 
easily  suppressed. 

(2)  Upper       We  must  now  turn  to  Upper  Canada,  and  trace  the 

Canada,     course  of  events  in  the  western  province,  where  the 

conflict  was  not  one  of  race,  but  of  a  democracy  and  a 

selfish  oligarchy  desirous  of  concentrating  all  the  power, 

and  all  the  remunerative  offices  within  its  own  circle. 

The  first  democratic  leader  to  come  to  the  front 

was  Robert  Gourlay,  a  Scotch  gentleman  who  had 

settled  in   Canada  as   a  land-agent,   in    1817.     The 

investigations  which    he  instituted   with    regard  to 

the  reasons  which  hindered  the  development  of  the 

country  alarmed  the  government,  andJ^jSig  he 

Banish-      was  found  guilty  of  sedition  and  banishedMhe  country. 

Gourlay,     But  tne  verdict  was  manifestly  unjust ;  and  it  kindled 

1819.         so  much  indignation  that  it  did  more  to  serve  than  to 

hinder  the  cause  of  the  agitator.     The  democratic 

movement  continued  to  prosper,  and  in  1824,  f°r  tne 

first   time,    an   Assembly  was   elected   which   had   a 

majority  for  the  popular  party. 

In  the  same  year,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  a  fiery 
young  Scotchman  who  had  come  to  the  colony  four 
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years    previously,    started    a    newspaper    called    the  Agitation 
"  Colonial  Advocate,"   which    contained  a  series   of  jjj^'  Li 
articles  violently  attacking  the  Executive.     In  ret  alia-  kenzie, 
tion  for  this  some   of  the  younger  members  of  the  l824-l837- 
government  party  stormed  the  printing  office  of  the 
"  Advocate  "  and  threw  the  type  into  Toronto  Bay. 
But  for  this  outrage  Mackenzie  was  awarded  consider- 
able damages  which  enabled  him  to  give  the  paper  a 
new  lease  of  life. 

The  friction  continued  to  increase,  and  in  the 
elections  of  1828  the  popular  party  again  obtained 
a  majority.  Among  the  new  members  was  Mackenzie, 
who  was  returned  for  the  division  of  York,  but  his 
violent  language  against  the  Executive,  whom  he 
described  as  "  sycophants  fit  only  to  register  the 
decrees  of  arbitrary  power,"  caused  him  to  be  twice 
expelled  from  the  House.  On  each  occasion,  however, 
he  was  re-elected,  till  the  government  secured  his  final 
exclusion  by  disfranchising  his  constituency.  He 
then  went  to  England,  where  the  colonial  office 
listened  favourably  to  his  complaints  and  recom- 
mended some  of  his  suggestions  to  the  attention  of 
the  Lieutenant-governor,  Sir  John  Colborne.  Sir 
John  Colborne  would  probably  have  been  willing  to 
concede  some  of  these  demands,  but  he  was  hampered 
by  others,  especially  by  Dr  Strachan,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Toronto,  and  Beverly  Robinson,  the 
Attorney-general.  To  add  to  his  difficulties  there  was 
another  dispute  about  the  allocation  of  the  revenues 
from  the  clergy  reserves,  which  Strachan  claimed  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  Church  of  England,  while 
the  Nonconformists  contended  that  they  were  meant 
for  the  benefit  of  all  Protestant  denominations. 
Strachan 's  attitude  on  this  matter  identified  the 
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Church   of  England  with  the  governing  clique,  an< 
put  the  dissenters  against  him  on  the  constitutional 
question  also. 

In  1834  Mackenzie  was  again  elected  for  York, 
and  this  time  he  was  not  only  allowed  to  retain  his 
seat,  but  a  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman, 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  grievances.  It  issued 
a  valuable  report,  calling  attention  to  the  abuses  of 
the  government,  and  suggesting  for  the  first  time  the 
real  solution  of  the  difficulty — that  the  Executive 
should  be  made  responsible  to  the  General  Assembly. 
The  report,  which  was  couched  in  moderate  terms, 
made  some  impression  on  the  home  government, 
but  while  it  was  still  under  consideration,  Sir  John 
Colborne  was  recalled  and  was  replaced  by  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head,  who  was  soon  at  loggerheads  with  both 
the  Canadians  and  the  Colonial  Office. 

Head  began  by  apparently  conciliatory  measures, 
appointing  three  members  of  the  popular  party  to 
seats  on  the  Executive.  But  when  they  found  that 
they  were  not  to  take  any  active  part  in  its  councils 
they  resigned  in  disgust  and  their  discontent  com- 
municated itself  to  the  Assembly,  which  for  the  first 
time  refused  supplies.  On  this,  Head  dissolved  the 
House ;  in  the  elections  which  ensued,  he  repre- 
sented that  the  return  of  the  democrats  would  mean 
separation  from  England,  and  this  appeal  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  province  caused  the  overwhelming 
defeat  of  the  reformers.  Even  Mackenzie  lost  his 
seat,  and  this  humiliation  so  embittered  him  that  he 
was  never  the  same  man  again.  He  seems  quite 
to  have  lost  his  balance,  and  some  of  his  actions  here- 
after can  be  attributed  only  to  over-strained  nerves. 

Head,  not  realising  that  he  had  succeeded  only 
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in  embittering  the  dispute,  was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  his  apparent  success.  So  confident  was  he  that 
he  could  restore  tranquillity  by  his  own  efforts  that 
he  allowed  the  British  troops  in  the  province  to  go  to 
Lower  Canada.  Meanwhile,  Mackenzie  was  organising 
armed  resistance  ;  importing  arms  from  the  States, 
and  arranging  a  system  of  secret  drill. 

But  the  truth  was  that  he  was  supported  by  only  Outbreak 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  popular  party.  Pf,?e" 
Most  of  them  desired  reform  only  by  constitutional  1837. 
methods,  and  when,  encouraged  by  Nelson's  success 
at  St  Denis  in  1837,  Mackenzie  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  about  five  hundred  men  and  marched  on  Toronto, 
he  met  with  little  encouragement.  Some  time  was 
spent  in  parleying,  and  this  gave  time  for  the  loyal 
militia  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  city,  so  that  when 
the  insurgents  at  last  attacked  it  on  December  yth, 
they  were  easily  repulsed.  Very  little  loss  of  life 
occurred,  and  Mackenzie  himself  escaped  over  the 
Niagara  frontier.  For  some  little  time  the  insurgents 
attempted  to  hold  out  on  an  island  just  above  the  falls, 
but  the  steamer  on  which  they  depended  for  supplies 
was  captured,  and  in  1839  the  United  States  inter- 
vened, and  imprisoned  Mackenzie  for  breaking  the 
neutrality  laws.  Thus  his  agitation  seemed  to  have 
ended  in  failure,  but  this  was  not  really  the  case,  for 
it  had  called  the  attention  of  the  home  government 
to  colonial  abuses,  and  paved  the  way  for  reform. 
Meanwhile,  Sir  Francis  Head,  who  had  openly  defied 
the  Secretary  of  State,  had  resigned  his  office  and 
returned  to  England,  having  ruled  for  only  two  years 
(1836-1838). 

The  desperate  state  of  affairs  in  Canada  now  forced 
the    home    government    to    take    drastic    measures. 
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Lord 

Durham's 
report, 
1839. 


Parliament  suspended  the  constitution  of 
Canada  for  three  years  and  sent  out  Lord  Durham  as 
Governor-general  to  investigate  the  grievances  of 
both  provinces  and  to  report  upon  them.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  ability,  and  was  well  seconded  by  the 
members  of  his  staff,  especially  by  Charles  Buller  and 
Gibbon  Wakefield,  but  his  tenure  of  office  was  cut 
short  by  a  disagreement  with  the  British  authorities 
about  the  treatment  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  recent  rebellion.  He  proclaimed  an  amnesty 
for  all  the  rebels  except  eight  prisoners,  who  were 
banished  to  the  Bermudas,  and  forbade  the  return  of 
sixteen  who  had  escaped,  on  pain  of  death.  His 
enemies  at  home,  especially  Lord  Brougham,  attacked 
him  for  this  proclamation,  urging  that  he  had  no 
authority  over  the  Bermudas,  and  as  the  ministry  did 
not  defend  him  from  these  charges,  Durham  resigned 
after  only  six  months'  tenure  of  office.  His  work  was, 
however,  done,  and  the  brilliant  report  which  he  issued 
a  few  months  later,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
constitution  of  Canada,  which  in  its  turn  became  the 
model  for  those  of  the  other  British  colonies. 

He  showed  the  impossibility  of  trying  to  combine 
a  representative  house  and  an  irresponsible  Executive, 
and  he  urged  that  in  future  the  Executive  should  be 
appointed,  as  in  Great  Britain,  from  the  party  having 
the  majority  in  the  lower  house.  And,  seeing  the 
necessity  for  strengthening  the  representation  of  the 
British  in  Lower  Canada,  he  recommended  that  the 
two  provinces  should  be  again  united  under  one 
legislature,  so  that  the  British  in  the  eastern  province 
might  have  the  support  of  their  countrymen  in  Upper 
Canada.  These  suggestions  were  carried  out  in  the 
Union  of  Canada  Act,  passed  in  1840. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

FROM     THE     ACT    OF    UNION    TO    THE    BRITISH     NORTH 
AMERICA  ACT 

As  a  result  of  Lord  Durham's  report,  Lord  John  Russell  Union  of 
in  1840  introduced  into  the  British  parliament  an  Act 
for  the  union  of  the  two  Canadas.  Before  it  became 
law,  however,  it  was  submitted  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Canadians  themselves,  and  the  task  of  winning 
them  over  was  entrusted  to  Charles  Poulett  Thom- 
son, afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  who  now  became 
Governor-general.  As  the  constitution  of  Lower 
Canada  had  been  suspended,  the  French-Canadians 
had  no  means  of  opposing  the  Act ;  and  though  the 
Executive  Council  of  Upper  Canada  naturally  objected 
to  a  proposal  which  put  an  end  to  their  irresponsible 
behaviour,  they  at  last  gave  in.  By  the  new  con- 
stitution the  legislature  of  the  two  Canadas  was  to 
consist  of  a  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council  of  twenty 
members  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  an  Assembly 
of  eighty-four  members,  elected  in  equal  numbers 
from  each  province.  The  civil  list,  fixed  at  £75,000 
a  year,  was  made  a  permanent  charge  on  the  revenue  ; 
but  with  this  provision,  the  Assembly  had  entire 
control  over  the  finances  of  the  country. 

One  of  Durham's  proposals,  namely  the  union  of 
the  two  Canadas,  being  thus  adopted,  it  remained 
to  give  effect  to  the  suggestion  of  responsible  govern- 
ment. Sydenham  was  not  altogether  in  favour  of  i 
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this  innovation,  and  was  perplexed  because  he  did  not  1 
see  how  he  could  be  at  the  same  time  responsible  to  \ 
the   British   ministry   and   the   Canadian   Assembly,  j 
He,  however,  accepted  the  principle  in  theory  by  giving  ' 
his  consent  to  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  which  was 
moved  in  the  form  of  resolutions  by  one  of  his  own 
ministry,  as  we  must  now  call  the  Executive. 

As  soon  as  the  constitutional  question  was  settled 
the  Assembly  busied  itself  with  domestic  legisla- 
tion. A  local  government  bill,  establishing  municipal  j 
councils  throughout  Canada,  was  passed  ;  provision  * 
was  made  for  education,  and  a  Board  of  Works  was 
established.  So  satisfactory  was  the  work  accom- 
plished between  1840  and  1842,  that,  as  Lord  John 
Russell  said,  no  Secretary  of  State  had  ever  produced 
half  so  great  a  change  as  Lord  Sydenham  had  effected. 
Unfortunately  the  Governor  was  in  bad  health,  and  he 
died  in  September  1841,  before  he  could  return  to 
England. 

Respon-  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot  (1842-1843) 
crnmentT"  wnose  term  of  office  was  also  suddenly  cut  short  by 
death.  He  was  a  man  of  very  liberal  views,  and 
showed  his  good  sense  by  forming  a  coalition  ministry 
from  the  Upper  Canadian  reformers  under  Robert 
Baldwin,  and  the  French-Canadians  under  Louis 
La  Fontaine,  because  they  had  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly.  It  was  while  he  was  Governor  that  there 
was  concluded  the  famous  Ashburton  Treaty,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  settled 
the  boundary  line  of  New  Brunswick  and  Maine. 

The  treaty  of  1783  had  left  this  boundary  line  very 
vague,  and  constant  disputes  had  taken  place  as  to 
its  direction.  In  1839  the  quarrel  grew  so  hot  that 
the  lumbermen  on  the  frontier  came  to  blows,  and 
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war  was  threatened  ;    but  in  1842  the  matter  was 
referred    for   settlement    to    Mr    Baring    (afterwards 
Lord  Ashburton)  representing  British  interests,  and  The  Ash- 
Daniel  Webster,   the  American   Secretary  of  State,  }™£* 
who  decided  that  of  the  twelve  thousand  square  miles  1842. 
under  dispute,  five  thousand  were  to  be  given  to  New 
Brunswick,    and    seven    thousand    to    Maine.     The 
result  was  to  drive  a  wedge  of  United  States  territory 
into  the  heart  of  New  Brunswick,  and  some  soreness 
was  felt  by  the  Canadians,  who  thought  that  Great 
Britain  might  have  made  better  terms. 

When  Sir  Charles  Bagot  died  in  1843,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Governor  of  a  very  different  type.  Sir 
Charles  (afterwards  Lord)  Met  calf  e,  though  he  pos- 
sessed many  fine  qualities,  was  an  autocrat  by 
nature,  and  refused  to  consult  the  ministry  in  making 
official  appointments.  On  this  the  La  Fontaine- 
Baldwin  ministry  resigned,  and  he  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  another  together.  The  nominal 
leader  was  Mr  Draper,  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives 
in  the  Assembly,  but  the  ministry  was  held  together 
solely  through  the  Governor's  personal  influence, 
and  on  his  resignation  through  ill-health  in  1845,  it 
soon  became  moribund. 

After  a  year's  interval,  during  which  Lord  Cathcart, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Canada, 
acted  as  Governor,  Metcalfe  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Elgin,  a  son-in-law  of  Lord  Durham.  He  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  responsible  government,  and  when  the 
elections  of  1847  resulted  in  a  majority  for  the  re- 
formers, he  sent  for  La  Fontaine  and  Baldwin  as  a 
matter  of  course.  From  this  time  the  principle  of  re- 
sponsible government  was  always  recognised  in 
practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 
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Lord  Elgin  had  many  difficulties  ^to  contend  with. 
One  matter  which  caused  much  agitation  was  the 
proposal  to  indemnify  Lower  Canada  for  losses  caused 
by  the  rebellion  of  1837.  Upper  Canada  had  already 
received  compensation,  but  many  of  her  representa- 
tives in  the  Assembly  urged  that,  as  all  the  French 
Canadians  were  involved  in  the  rebellion,  they  were 
not  entitled  to  damages.  The  reformers,  led  by  La 
Fontaine  and  Baldwin,  pressed  the  bill,  the  Con- 
servatives, under  the  leadership  of  SirAJianMcNab^ 
bitterly  opposed  it.  It  was  passedby  a  majority 
of  twenty-nine,  but  when  Lord  Elgin,  after  giving  his 
consent,  quitted  the  House,  he  was  hooted  and  pelted  ; 
the  government  buildings  were  set  on  fire,  and  La 
Fontaine's  private  house  was  attacked.  The  result 
of  this  was  that  Montreal,  where  the  Assembly  had 
hitherto  met,  ceased  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
legislature,  which,  until  1857,  met  alternately  at 
Toronto  and  Quebec.  In  that  year  Ottawa,  on  the 
frontier  of  the  two  provinces,  was  chosen  by  Queen 
Victoria  as  the  permanent  capital. 

In  1851  La  Fontaine  and  Baldwin  resigned,  and  a 
Conservative  Ministry  under  Messrs  Hincks  and  Morin 
came  into  office.  One  of  the  leading  members  of  their 
party  was  John  A.  Macdonald,  who  had  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  over  the  future  of  Canada.  Among 
the  Reformers,  or  Liberals,  he  found  his  chief  opponent 
in  George  Brown,  the  editor  of  "  The  Toronto  Globe." 
Macdonald  called  himself  a  "  progressive  Conserva- 
tive," and  by  his  tact  and  diplomacy  he  won  over  some 
of  the  moderate  Liberals  and  formed  a  coalition  which 
resulted  in  the  construction  of  a  new  ministry  under 
Sir  Allan  McNab  and  Mr  Morin.  Macdonald,  who  held 
the  office  of  Attorney-general,  was,  however,  the  real 
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leader  of  his  party,  a  position  which  he  kept  till  his 
death  in  1891. 

In  1854  the  dispute  over  the  clergy  reserves  was  at  Secularisa- 
last  settled  by  the  secularisation  of  the  income  arising  ^ergfre- 
from  them ;  that  is,  it  was  no  longer  to  be  devoted  to  serves, 
the  maintenance  of  clergy,  but  was  distributed  among 
the  townships  for  purposes  of  education  and  general 
improvement.     The  year  following  saw  the  abolition 
of  the  seignorial  tenure  of  land,  a  system  which  greatly 
complicated  its  transfer  from  one  person  to  another. 
The  seignors  gave  up  their  rights  and  were  compen- 
sated by  a  government  grant  of  more  than  half  a 
million. 

It  was  in  1854  too,  that  Canada  concluded  her  first  Recipro- 
Reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States.     Canada 
had   suffered   a  temporary  loss  through  the   repeal  United 
of  the  English  corn  laws,  a  measure  which  enabled  1854-1866 
foreign    countries    to    sell    corn    to    Great    Britain 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  colonies.     But  she  soon 
recovered  herself,  and  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty 
with  America,  by  which  the  produce  of  the  sea,  the 
fields,  the  forests  and  the  mines,  was  allowed  to  enter 
both  countries  free  of  duty,  gave  much  stimulus  to 
her  enterprise.     Unfortunately,  the  treaty  was  made 
only  for  a  term  of  years,  and  in  1866  the  United  States 
refused  to    renew  it.     At   the   present  time   (1911), 
however,    it    is    probable    that    another    Reciprocity 
treaty  between  the  two  states  will  soon  be  concluded. 

All  this  time,  the  resources  of  the  country  were 
being  rapidly  developed.  In  1840  the  Cunard 
Company's  steamers  had  begun  to  run  between 
Liverpool  and  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  and  by  1860 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  begun  in  1852,  connected 
^Riviere  du  Loup  on  the  lower  St  Lawrence  with 
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Windsor,  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie.  In  1856 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  beds  of  the  Fraser  and 
Thompson  rivers  caused  the  opening  up  of  British 
Columbia,  and  this  led  to  a  fierce  dispute  with  the 
United  States  about  the  western  frontier.  As  we  have 
seen,  when  Thompson  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river,  in  1811,  he  found  the  Astoria  Fur 
Company  already  in  possession ;  and  in  1826  it  was 
settled  that  the  American  territory  should  extend 
north,  as  far  as  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  About 
1845,  however,  the  United  States  began  to  demand 
the  whole  coast  as  far  as  Alaska.  In  1846  there  had 
Oregon  been  concluded  the  Oregon  Treaty,  which  arranged 
T&Je!7'  t^iat  t*16  boundary  should  run  due  west,  along  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  "  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which 
separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver  Island,  and 
thence  south  through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel, 
and  of  the  Fuca  Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean."  This, 
however,  did  not  settle  the  matter,  because  in  the  Fuca 
Straits  there  are  three  large  channels  separated  by 
islands,  and  a  dispute  ensued  as  to  which  of  these  was 
intended.  The  discovery  of  gold  made  the  possession 
of  this  wealthy  region  doubly  desirable,  and  in  1859 
the  quarrel  nearly  ended  in  war.  It  was,  however, 
settled  that  there  should  be  a  joint  occupation  of  the 
disputed  territory  until  an  agreement  was  reached ;  and 
in  1872  the  German  Emperor,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred  for  arbitration,  decided  that  the  most  northern 
channel  of  the  three  should  be  the  southern  limit  of 
British  Columbia. 

Respon-  We  must  now  turn  to  the  maritime  provinces — to 
emmenTin Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward 
fimeTd"  -^and — an(i  briefly  note  their  progress  towards  repre- 
vhices™  sentative  government.  During  the  first  twenty  years 
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of  the  century  Nova  Scotia  was  prosperous,  and 
therefore  contented,  but  during  the  period  of  de- 
pression that  followed,  the  grievances  of  the  people 
began  to  find  expression  in  attacks  made  by  the 
Assembly  on  the  small  clique  of  officials  at  Halifax, 
who  dominated  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils,  and  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  colony  in 
their  own  interests.  When  in  1839  Sir  John  Russell 
tried  to  diminish  this  abuse  by  issuing  a  dispatch 
which  stated  that  officials  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  could  no  longer  count  on  permanence  of 
tenure,  his  instruction  was  ignored  by  the  Lieutenant- 
governor,  Sir  Colin  Campbell;  whereupon  the  Assembly, 
led  by  Joseph  Howe,  passed  a  series  of  resolutions, 
stating  that  no  "  satisfactory  settlement  of  questions 
before  the  country  could  be  obtained  till  the  Execu- 
tive was  remodelled."  But  the  Lieutenant-governor 
would  make  no  concessions,  and  Lord  Falkland,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  equally  intractable.  It  was  not 
till  1848,  when  Sir  John  Harvey  was  Lieutenant- 
governor,  that  responsible  government  was  at  last 
conceded  to  Nova  Scotia,  which  now  included  Cape 
Breton  Island.  Cape  Breton  Island  had  been  granted 
a  separate  government  in  1784,  but  the  population 
was  too  small  to  provide  an  Assembly  ;  the  members 
of  the  Executive  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  in  1820  it  was  reunited  to  Nova 
Scotia. 

In  New  Brunswick  in  1848,  after  a  long  struggle 
between  the  Assembly  and  the  Executive,  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  responsible  government  was  passed,  but 
the  appointment  of  the  ministry  from  the  party 
having  a  majority  in  the  Assembly  did  not  become 
a  settled  practice  till  1854.  Three  years  before  this, 
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in  1851,  responsible  government  had  been  acquire* 
also  by  Prince  Edward  Island. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  leaders  of  opinion 
in  the  maritime  provinces  began  to  consider  the  forma- 
tion of  a  legislative  union  between  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in 
the  Canadas  at  the  working  of  the  Union  Act,  for  the 
interests  of  the  two  provinces  were  not  identical,  and 
the  various  influences  at  work  were  so  conflicting  that 
party  government  had  become  impossible.  Moreover, 
during  the  last  generation  the  population  of  Upper 
Canada  had  greatly  increased,  and  now  far  exceeded 
that  of  the  sister  province,  yet  it  could  not  obtain  a 
larger  representation  in  the  Assembly  without  a 
distinct  breach  of  the  Act.  The  spokesman  of  the 
Upper  Canadian  party  was  George  Brown,  who  urged 
Proposal  as  a  remedy  a  federation  of  all  the  British  American 

for  *  eder-  coionjes  •    an(j  m  order  to  bring  this  about  he  con- 
ation. .  .  ° 

sented  to  a  coalition  with  the  Macdonald  party.     A 

meeting  of  delegates  from  the  maritime  provinces,  held 
at  Charlottetown  in  1864  to  consider  the  smaller 
question  of  a  legislative  union  between  their  govern- 
ments, hastened  the  development  of  affairs  "in  Canada  ; 
and  a  deputation  was  sent  by  the  coalition  ministry 
to  ask  if  it  might  also  send  delegates.  These  delegates, 
George  Brown,  J.  A.  Macdonald,  G.  Etienne  Cartier, 
A.  T.  Gait,  W.  M'Dougall,  and  D'Arcy  M'Gee,  per- 
suaded the  maritime  provinces  to  forego  their  scheme 
of  legislative  union  in  favour  of  the  larger  project  of  a 
federation  of  all  the  governments  of  British  North 
Quebec  America  ;  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  another 
ence?""  conference  which  was  held  at  Quebec  in  October  of  the 
same  year. 
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This  conference  lasted  for  eighteen  days,  and  passed  The 
seventy-two  resolutions,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  ^"J^ 
British  North  America  Act.     The  scheme  was  warmly  America 
received  by  the  home  government,  but  while  the  two  Act'  l867' 
Canadas  welcomed  it  enthusiastically,  there  was  some 
hesitation    among    the    maritime    provinces.     Prince 
Edward  Island  stood  out  and  only  accepted  it  some 
years  later,  and  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  both 
hesitated  at  first.     In  the  end,  however,  they  came 
over,  and  the  British  North  America  Act  was  passed 
by  the  British  parliament  in  1867. 

By  this  act  the  names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
were  changed  to  Ontario  and  Quebec  respectively. 
The  constitution  was  henceforth  to  consist  of  a 
Governor  -  general,  representing  the  Crown,  an 
Executive  Council  or  Cabinet  of  thirteen  members, 
chosen  from  the  party  possessing  the  majority  in  the 
Lower  House  ;  a  Senate  composed  of  life  members 
nominated  by  the  Governor-general,  and  a  House  of 
Commons  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  five 
years.  At  the  time  of  the  federation  the  House  of 
Commons  had  a  hundred  and  eighty-one  members, 
sixty-five  from  Quebec,  eighty-two  from  Ontario, 
nineteen  from  Nova  Scotia,  and  fifteen  from  New 
Brunswick. 

The  central  government  thus  formed  controls  all 
military,  naval,  and  commercial  matters,  the  postal 
service  and  criminal  law  ;  but  each  province  keeps 
its  own  legislature,  which  manages  its  public  works, 
education,  administration  of  justice,  municipal  insti- 
tutions and  direct  taxation,  so  that  the  work  of  the 
central  government  is  not  impeded,  as  that  of  the 
British  parliament  so  often  is,  by  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  small  details  of  purely  local  concern. 
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The  provincial  legislatures  consist  of  a  Lieutenant- 
governor,  an  Executive  Council,  and  a  House  of 
Assembly,  except  in  the  case  of  Quebec  and  Nova 
Scotia,  which  have  retained  their  Legislative  Councils 
or  Upper  Chambers. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

CONFEDERATION — 1867-1910 

ON  July  I,  1867,  Lord  Monck,  who  had  represented  First  Mac- 
the  Crown  in  Canada  since  1861,  was  sworn  in  as  ^^tdr 
Governor  of  the  New  Dominion,  and  he  called  upon  1867-1873. 
Macdonald,  now  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath,  to 
form  a  ministry.     From  this  time  the  head  of  the 
Canadian  Cabinet  was  called  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
as  there  was  no  longer  any  need  for  dual  leadership, 
the  office  was  held  by  only  one  person. 

The  first  Dominion  parliament,  which  met  at 
Ottawa  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  found  plenty  of  work 
before  it  in  the  consolidation  of  the  new  state.  An  act 
was  passed  to  hasten  the  construction  of  the  Inter-  The  inter- 
colonial Railway,  which  had  been  under  consideration 
for  some  years,  and  the  scheme  was  now  carried  through 
with  so  much  rapidity  that  it  was  completed  by  1876. 
It  ran  from  Truro  in  Nova  Scotia  to  Riviere  du  Loup 
on  the  Lower  St  Lawrence,  by  way  of  the  Bay  of 
Chaleurs,  and  thus  provided  a  very  necessary  means  of 
communication  between  the  maritime  and  central 
provinces  ;  it  has  since  been  extended  to  Halifax  on 
the  east  and  Montreal  on  the  west. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  Macdonald  ministry  for  a 
United  Canada  further  showed  itself  in  the  agitation 
that  immediately  arose  for  the  inclusion  of  the  north- 
western territories  within  the  Dominion.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  these  lands  had  been  vaguely  granted 
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by  Charles  II.  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  11 
claim  had  been  tacitly  admitted  when  the  British 
government  allowed  Lord  Selkirk  to  acquire  from  the 
Company  the  land  forming  the  Red  River  Settlement. 
In  1834  this  land  had  reverted  to  the  Company,  which 
had  already  in  1821  been  granted  an  extension  of  its 
monopoly  to  the  Pacific  shores.  Justice  was  admini- 
stered in  this  district,  now  called  British  Columbia,  as 
well  as  in  Vancouver  Island,  which  the  Company  had 
acquired  in  1849,  by  Mr  James  Douglas,  the  chief 
factor  at  Fort  Victoria. 

In  1856,  however,  an  event  occurred  which  led  to  the 
rapid  development  of  the  district  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Company's  rule.  Gold  was  discovered  in  large  quan- 
tities in  the  beds  of  the  Fraser  and  Thompson  rivers, 
and  the  large  influx  of  immigrants  in  search  of  the 
treasure  made  it  impossible  that  the  administration  of 
the  country  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  Crown  therefore  took  over  the  responsi- 
bility for  both  Vancouver  and  British  Columbia,  but 
their  governments  were  not  united  till  1866. 
Canada  The  case  of  the  territory  between  the  Rocky 
acquires  Mountains  and  Ontario  was  more  difficult.  The 
Bay  terri-  monopoly  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  these  vast 
tory,  1869.  lands  had  never  yet  been  questioned,  but  it  was  yearly 
growing  plainer  that  as  long  as  it  continued  the  country 
would  never  be  opened  up.  For  more  settlers  meant 
less  game,  and  agriculture  and  townships  were  incom- 
patible with  the  wild  forest  life  on  which  the  profits  of 
the  Company  depended.  In  1863,  however,  the  old 
Hudson  Bay  Company  sold  its  rights  to  a  new  com- 
pany which  was  less  averse  to  colonisation,  and 
in  December  1867  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons 
passed  a  resolution  urging  the  British  government 
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rto  unite  the  western  territories  with  Canada.  Next 
year,  by  means  of  delicate  negotiations,  conducted 
mainly  by  Lord  Granville,  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
the  new  Hudson  Bay  Company  was  persuaded,  in 
return  for  a  sum  of  £300,000  to  be  paid  by  Canada, 
to  give  up  all  its  north-west  territories  with  the  excep- 
tion of  certain  tracts  round  its  trading  forts,  and  a 
fertile  belt  of  land  extending  along  the  United  States 
frontier  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Sas- 
katchewan river.  These  terms  were  accepted  by  the 
Canadian  parliament  in  1869,  and  their  officials  pro- 
ceeded, only  too  hastily,  to  survey  the  territory  they 
were  about  to  acquire.  The  Red  River  Settlement  was 
now  mainly  peopled  by  half-breeds,  who  had  settled 
down  on  lands  to  which  they  had  but  an  uncertain 
title ;  and  when  the  surveyors  began  to  run  lines 
through  their  farms,  they  feared  lest  they  should  be 
deprived  of  them.  The  result  was  that  a  rebellion 
broke  out,  headed  by  Louis  Riel,  who,  though  not 
himself  one  of  the  half-breeds,  had  many  connections 
with  them. 

The  actual  transfer  of  land  from  the  Company  to  the  Red  River 
Dominion  had  not  yet  taken  place,  and  the  settlement 
was  still  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  Hudson  1870. 
Bay  Company,  whose  officer,  M'Tavish,  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Garry  (Winnipeg).  Unfortunately,  he 
was  ill  at  the  time  and  could  do  little  to  check  the  out- 
break ;  and  Riel  was  able  to  seize  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion from  the  Company's  stores  and  to  gather  together 
a  considerable  army  of  half-breeds.  He  then  set  up 
a  provisional  government  and  kept  prisoner  in  Fort 
Garry  about  fifty  loyalists  who  had  assembled  in 
anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  M'Dougall,  who  had  been 
appointed  Lieutenant-governor  of  the  new  province. 
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The  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  much  increased 
by  the  great  distance  from  the  headquarters  of  the 
Canadian  government ;  but  an  attempt  was  made  to 
arrive  at  an  amicable  settlement  through  the  offices  of 
three  commissioners,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  called 
Thibault,  Colonel  de  Salaberry,  a  son  of  the  victor 
of  Chateauguay,  and  Mr  Donald  Smith,  later  Lord 
Strathcona,  who  were  sent  to  investigate  the  causes 
of  the  rising.  They,  however,  failed  to  bring  Kiel  to 
terms;  and  his  offences  culminated  in  March  1870  in 
the  execution  of  a  young  Irish-Canadian,  named 
Thomas  Scott,  who  had  ventured  to  oppose  him. 
This  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  two  months  later 
a  force  consisting  of  British  regulars  and  Canadian 
volunteers,  under  Colonel,  now  Lord  Wolseley, 
advanced  against  him  down  the  old  route  of  the 
fur  traders  till  it  reached  Fort  Garry  on  August  24. 
On  its  approach  Kiel  and  two  of  his  most  intimate 
supporters  fled  across  the  Assiniboine,  and  the  rebellion 
was  at  an  end.  Already,  in  the  spring  of  the  same 
year,  a  bill  had  been  passed  through  the  Dominion 
Manitoba  parliament  constituting  the  settlement  into  the 
enters  the  province  of  Manitoba,  and  it  now  entered  the  federa- 

federation,     .  ,.    . 

1870.         tion  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  other  provinces. 
British  In  1871  British  Columbia  also  became  part  of  the 

SidUp1^ia  Dominion,  on  condition  that  the  government  under- 
Edward    v  took  to  construct,  within  the  next  ten  years,  a  railway 
cnterdthe  '^rom  ^e  Pacmc  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  east- 
federation,  ward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  connect  with  the 
1871-1873.  raiiway  system  of  Canada.     The  example  of  British 
Columbia  was    followed    two  years  later  by  Prince 
Edward  Island.     Much  of  this  island  was  the  pro- 
perty of    absentee    landowners,   to  whose   ancestors 
it  had  been  granted  by  the   Crown  in   1767.     The 
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Dominion  government  now  bought  out  these  owners 
for  a  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
land  became  by  degrees  the  property  of  those  who 
tilled  it. 

Meanwhile,  Great  Britain  had  concluded  with  the  Washing- 
United  States  the  Washington  Treaty,  which  settled 
several  matters  in  dispute  between  them.  First,  the 
expiration  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  in  1866  had  led 
to  quarrels  over  the  limits  within  which  American 
vessels  might  fish  in  British  waters  ;  secondly,  the 
Americans  demanded  compensation  for  the  breach 
of  neutrality  committed  by  the  construction  of  the 
Alabama  at  Birkenhead,  during  their  civil  war,  for 
the  use  of  the  Southern  States  ;  and  thirdly,  there  was 
the  vexed  question  of  the  boundaries  of  British 
Columbia,  south  towards  Oregon,  and  north  towards 
Alaska,  which  the  United  States  had  purchased  from 
Russia  in  1867.  The  affair  of  the  Alabama  was  settled 
by  a  large  money  payment  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  ;  the  question  of  the  Oregon  boundary  was, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  referred  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  German  Emperor ;  and  the  Alaska  question  was 
also  referred  to  arbitration,  which,  however,  for  the 
present  proved  futile.  The  fishery  quarrel  was  more 
difficult ;  but  at  last  it  was  arranged  that  the  Americans 
should  be  allowed  to  take  all  fish,  except  shell-fish, 
off  the  shores  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
and  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  that  in  return,  coal, 
salt,  timber,  mackerel,  herrings,  and  cod  should  be 
admitted  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  Beyond 
this  the  United  States  paid  in  1877  the  sum  of  five  and  a 
half  million  dollars  to  the  Dominion  government.  This 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Dominion  government  in 
1873,  but  it  lasted  for  only  twelve  years,  for,  in  1885, 
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the  Americans  terminated  the  agreement  because  they 
thought  that  the  privilege  of  fishing  in  Canadian 
waters  was  not  worth  the  price  they  were  paying  for  it. 
The  provisions  of  a  treaty  signed  in  1818,  which  pro- 
hibited Americans  from  taking,  drying  or  curing  fish 
within  three  miles  of  the  British  North  American 
boundary,  then  came  again  into  force  ;  but  these  were 
the  cause  of  constant  disputes,  and  in  1887  an  Inter- 
national Commission  was  appointed  to  settle  the 
matter.  Owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  United  States 
Senate  to  sanction  the  findings  of  the  Commissioners, 
no  agreement  was  reached  at  that  time,  but  in  1909 
the  question  was  referred  to  the  Hague  Tribunal, 
which  gave  judgment  the  next  year. 

The  Hague  It  was  then  settled  that  the  three  mile  limit  should 
frbitra-  f°H°w  *ne  windings  and  inlets  of  the  land,  thus  giving 
tion,  1910.  the  Americans  access  to  the  bays,  creeks,  and  harbours 
of  Canada,  as  well  as  to  the  extreme  coasts ;  and  it 
was  recommended  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
historic  bays,  such  as  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  whose 
character  has  never  been  questioned,  a  bay  should  be 
defined  as  an  opening  not  wider  than  ten  miles  at  its 
mouth.  It  was  further  settled  that  the  right  of  regu- 
lating the  fisheries  belonged  to  Great  Britain ;  that 
American  captains  might  engage  foreign  hands,  but 
that  the  colonial  government  might,  if  it  chose, 
refuse  access  to  such  persons  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  American  citizens ;  and  that  no  customs 
regulations,  or  light,  harbour,  or  other  dues  were  to  be 
imposed  upon  American  fishermen  that  were  not 
equally  imposed  upon  Canadian  fishermen. 

By  the  end  of  1872  the  power  of  the  Macdonald 

ministry  was  on  the  wane.     Their  chief  difficulties 

\  were    in    connection   with   the    construction    of   the 
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Canadian    Pacific    Railway,    for    which    two    rival  i 
companies  were  competing  ;    and  it  was  alleged  that ' 
in  the  elections  of  1872,  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  the  president! 
of  one  of  these  companies,  paid  large  sums  to  the' 
Conservative  party  funds  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  contract.      In  1873  an  investigation  into  these 
charges  took  place,  and  though  no  vote  of  censure 
was  passed  against  the  minister,  Macdonald,  feeling 
that  public  opinion  was  on  the  side  of  his  opponents, 
resigned    office.     He    was    succeeded    by    Alexander 
Mackenzie,  the  Liberal  leader. 

Mackenzie's  term  of  office  lasted  five  years.  It  Mackenzie 
was  decided  to  build  the  railway  as  a  public  work, 
but  the  necessary  preliminaries  took  a  long  time, 
and  much  discontent  was  felt  in  British  Columbia 
at  the  delay.  In  1876  Lord  Dufferin,  who  had  become 
Governor  of  Canada  in  1872,  visited  the  province 
and  did  much  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants ;  but 
they  could  not  help  suspecting  that  the  Prime  Minister, 
who,  before  he  assumed  office,  had  opposed  the  idea 
of  the  railway,  was  not  forwarding  it  as  energetically 
as  he  might.  Other  causes  contributed  to  his  un- 
popularity in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion,  for  these 
years  were  coincident  with  a  period  of  bad  trade 
and  unemployment,  for  which  unthinking  men  are 
always  apt  to  blame  their  rulers.  The  opposition 
took  advantage  of  this  to  start  what  Macdonald 
called  a  "  National  Policy,"  which  he  believed  would 
bring  prosperity  to  Canada,  unite  the  various  parts 
of  the  Dominion  in  closer  bonds  than  ever,  and  in- 
cidentally pay  off  some  old  scores  against  the  United 
States. 

This    "National   Policy"    consisted   in   putting   a The 

.rrr.  i         c    ,t  "National 

tariff  on  foreign  goods  wherever  goods  of  the  same  p0i;Cy  " 
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kind  were  produced  in  Canada — a  tariff,  that  is,  which 
would  not  be  for  revenue  purposes  only,  like  the  tea 
duty  in  Great  Britain,  but  would  also  prevent  foreign 
goods  from  entering  the  Canadian  market  at  a  price 
to  compete  with  her  own  products.  This,  he  argued, 
would  protect  the  infant  manufactures  of  Canada, 
and  at  the  same  time  punish  the  Americans,  who, 
though  they  had  a  tariff  of  their  own,  could  send 
goods  into  Canada  free  ;  and  moreover  the  various 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  being  compelled  for  the 
future  to  depend  on  one  another,  rather  than  on 
outsiders,  for  their  necessaries,  would  be  drawn  into 
closer  union. 

Second          This     '"  National      Policy "      proved      extremely 
ministry!'    attractive,   and  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  large 
1879-1891.  majority  by  which,  in  the  general  elections  of  1878, 
Macdonald  was  returned  to  power.    The  new  protective 
policy  was  laid  before  parliament  in  1879,  an<^  ^n  spite 
of  Liberal  opposition,   became  law  ;    and  though  it 
has   since   undergone   various   alterations,   especially 
in  the  direction  of  giving  a  preference  to  British  pro- 
ducts, it  is  still  the  basis  of  the  Canadian  tariff. 

The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwa; 
was  now  rapidly  pushed  on.  The  idea  of  making  it 
a  government  work  was  given  up,  and  it  was  entrusted 
to  a  syndicate  of  capitalists,  called  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  undertook  to  com- 
plete it  by  May  1891.  But  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
enthusiasts  this  time  was  anticipated  by  six  years ; 
Compie-  and  on  November  7,  1885,  Mr  Donald  Smith,  who  had 

Canadian  been  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Company, 
Pacific  hammered  down  the  last  bit  of  rail.  The  whole  line, 
from  t*16  Pacinc  Ocean  to  Quebec,  where  it  joins  the 
Inter-colonial  Railway,  is  three  thousand  and  twenty- 
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five  miles  long.  At  its  terminus,  on  Burrard  Island, 
where  in  1885  there  was  only  a  forest  of  huge  pines, 
there  soon  sprang  up  the  city  of  Vancouver. 

So  the  great  west  was  opened  out,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  the  half-breeds  and  the  diminishing 
tribes  of  Indians  who  remembered  with  regret  the  days 
when  law  and  order  had  not  yet  begun  to  penetrate 
into  the  forest  and  the  prairie.  Already,  between 
1871  and  1877,  the  Canadian  government  had  made 
various  treaties  with  the  Red  Indian  tribes  of  the 
North-West,  to  whom  were  allotted,  as  their  perpetual 
property,  certain  tracts  of  land  called  "  reserves," 
and  who  received,  besides,  annual  payments  of  money. 
But  though  the  bargain  was  a  fair  one,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  at  first  be  uneasy  under  their  new 
limitations,  and  that  they  should  turn  a  willing  ear 
to  the  half-breeds  who  tried  to  stir  them  up  against 
the  government. 

After  Manitoba  had  joined  the  Dominion,   many  Rebellion 
of  the  half-breeds  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  there  had  jf^. 
removed  to  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan,  hoping  West, 
to  find  a  refuge  from  the  crowd  of  immigrants  who  I    5> 
were  daily  thronging  westward.     Here  they  settled 
down  in  new  homes ;  but  as  they  had  no  title  deeds 
to  the  land  which  they  now  occupied,  they  lived  in 
dread  lest  the  government  should  refuse  to  recognise 
their  right  to  it.     In  1882  their  fear  and  discontent 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Government 
surveyors,  who  began  to  mark  out  the  country  into 
square    blocks  —  a    system    which    the   half-breeds 
thought  would  interfere  with  the  position  of  their 
farms  on  the  river  banks.     They,  therefore,  appealed 
for  help  to  Louis  Kiel,  who  was  now  living  in  exile  in 
Montana. 
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Kiel's  vanity,  always  one  of  his  strongest  character- 
istics, readily  responded  to  this  appeal,  and  in  1884 
he  returned  to  Canada  as  the  champion  of  the 
Saskatchewan  half-breeds.  His  measures  were  at 
first  moderate,  but  his  popularity  and  influence  turned 
his  head,  and  afterwards  led  him  into  absurd  excesses. 
Unfortunately  the  movement  soon  spread  to  the 
Indians,  and  when  the  revolt  broke  out  it  was 
alarming  chiefly  from  this  circumstance. 

It  was  in  March  1885  that  Kiel  proclaimed  himself 
the  liberator  of  the  North  -  West,  and,  arresting 
the  few  Canadian  settlers  in  the  village  of  Batoche, 
on  the  South  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  imprisoned 
them  in  the  church.  A  few  days  later,  Major  Crozier 
of  the  Mounted  Police,  while  on  his  way  to  fetch  some 
stores  and  ammunition  which  were  kept  at  Duck 
Lane,  was  defeated  by  Kiel's  lieutenant,  Dumont,  a 
reverse  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  out  on  the 
war-path  many  Indians  who  had  hitherto  held  back. 

There  were  three  principal  points  of  danger — -Batoche, 
the  headquarters  of  Kiel ;  Battleford,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Battle  river,  which  was  besieged  by  the  Indian 
chief,  Poundmaker  ;  and  Fort  Pitt,  between  Battleford 
and  Edmonton.  It  was  at  the  last  of  these  that  the 
most  serious  incident  of  the  rising  took  place.  Not 
far  from  Fort  Pitt  was  the  reserve  of  the  Cree  chief, 
Big  Bear,  who  had  only  recently  signed  the  treaty 
with  the  government,  and  just  beyond  his  reserve 
was  the  little  settlement  of  Frog  Lake.  In  April 
a  strong  party  of  his  Indians  attacked  the  settlers, 
and  after  disarming  them,  shot  them  down  in  cold 
blood.  Only  one  man,  the  agent  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  and  two  women  escaped,  being 
ransomed  by  some  generous  Wood  Cree  Indians 
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and  half-breeds  who  were  with  the  followers  of  Big 
Bear.  The  victors  then  moved  on  to  Fort  Pitt,  which 
was  heroically  defended  by  its  garrison  under  Francis 
Dickens,  a  son  of  the  great  novelist.  After  holding 
out  as  long  as  he  could,  Dickens  destroyed  the  stores, 
and  the  garrison  retreated  in  safety. 

Help  was  now  at  hand,  for  the  Canadian  militia, 
with  a  number  of  volunteers,  were  steadily  advancing 
towards  the  Saskatchewan.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  was  not  yet  quite  finished,  and  much  of  the 
long  distance  had  to  be  covered  on  foot.  The  force 
was  divided  into  three  columns,  the  first  under  General 
Strange  being  directed  against  Big  Bear,  the  second 
under  Colonel  Otter  against  Poundmaker  at  Battleford, 
and  the  third,  led  by  General  Middleton,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Canadian  forces,  against  Kiel 
himself.  On  April  24th  Middleton  came  up  with  the 
rebels  under  Dumont  at  Fish  Creek  on  the  Sas- 
katchewan, where  a  skirmish  took  place,  and  a  fort- 
night later  he  defeated  Kiel  in  a  three  days'  battle  at 
Batoche's  Ferry.  The  village  was  taken,  and  Riel, 
after  attempting  flight,  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  his 
own  headquarters.  Meanwhile  the  other  column  had 
been  equally  successful ;  Big  Bear's  Indians  were 
repulsed,  and  in  July  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  govern- 
ment, while  Battleford  had  been  swiftly  relieved  by 
Colonel  Otter.  Thus  the  rebellion  ended;  and  Riel, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  his  friends  on  his 
behalf,  was  executed,  together  with  eight  Indians  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  Frog  Lake  massacre.  The 
rebellion,  however,  had  not  been  fruitless,  for  the 
government  now  hastened  to  satisfy  the  half-breed 
and  to  issue  patents  for  the  land  on  which  they  had 
settled. 
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The  In  1891  Sir  John  Macdonald  died,  but  the  Con- 

minSt?  servatives  remained  in  power  till  1896,  when  the 
1896.  Liberals  were  returned  to  office.  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier, 
who  now  became  Prime  Minister,  had  been  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  the  "  National  Policy/'  but  he  was 
unable,  even  if  he  had  still  wished  it,  to  restore  Free 
Trade  to  Canada.  The  Liberal  government,  however, 
did  what  it  could  to  modify  the  effects  of  the  tariff 
by  giving  a  preference  to  British  goods — that  is,  the 
duties  on  British  goods  imported  into  Canada  were  to 
be  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  less  than  those  paid  by 
the  imports  of  other  countries.  This  was  afterwards 
increased  to  thirty-three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  the 
principle  still  remains  in  force.  But  recently  there  has 
been  a  strong  reaction,  especially  among  the  farmers 
of  north-west  Canada,  towards  Free  Trade,  to  which 
the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  now 
under  consideration,  may  be  a  preliminary  step. 
The  Another  important  question  settled  in  the  first 

boundar  years  °*  tne  Lamier  ministry  was  that  of  the  Alaska 
1903.  '  boundary.  Several  attempts  had  already  been  made 
to  deal  with  it,  but  it  was  not  considered  urgent  till 
the  discovery  of  the  Klondyke  gold  fields  in  1897 
caused  a  large  immigration  by  way  of  the  disputed 
territory.  In  1903  the  quarrel  was  referred  to  settle- 
ment by  three  commissioners,  three  from  the  United 
States,  and  three  from  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
Much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Canadians,  it  was  decided 
that  the  boundary  should  run  from  Cape  Muzon,  at 
the  south  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  through  Tongas 
Straits,  north  of  Sitklan  and  Khannaghunut  Islands,  up 
Portland  Channel  to  the  mainland,  along  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  parallel  with  the  coast  as  far  as  141 
west  longitude,  and  thence  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  This 
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enter  the 
fefter 


decision  was  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  United 
States,  because  it  gave  them  command  of  the  ports 
leading  to  the  Klondyke  district. 

In  1905  the  territories  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  Alberta 
were  constituted  as  provinces,  each  having  its  own 
Legislative  Assembly  and  its  Lieutenant-governor,  and 
sending  four  representatives  to  the  Dominion  Senate 
and  five  to  the  House  of  Commons.  There  still  remain 
the  "  provisional  districts"  of  Assiniboia,  Athabasca, 
Keewatin,  Mackenzie  and  Yukon,  but  their  inclusion 
in  the  federation  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  Perhaps, 
too,  in  the  future,  Newfoundland,  which  has  hitherto 
preferred  a  position  of  independence,  will  join  the 
Dominion.  When  that  happens,  British  North 
America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  will  be  united 
under  one  government,  with  vast  powers  and  vast 
responsibilities.  For  the  immense  material  resources 
of  Canada,  which  only  need  a  larger  population  for 
their  adequate  development,  render  it  probable  that 
in  the  days  to  come  the  Dominion  will  be  one  of  the 
richest,  as  she  is  one  of  the  largest,  countries  in  the 
world. 
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1854-1861  Sir  Edmund  Head. 

1861-1868  Lord  Monck. 

1868-1872  Sir  John  Young  (afterwards  Lord  Lisgar). 

1872-1878  Earl  of  Dufferin. 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  CANADA 


1497  Cabot  discovers  mainland  of  America. 

1534  Cartier's  first  voyage  to  North  America. 

1535  Cartier  explores  the  St  Lawrence. 
1541  Cartier's  third  voyage. 

1604  Expedition  of  De  Monts. 

1605  Port  Royal  founded. 
1608  Quebec  founded. 

1613  Champlain  explores  the  Ottawa. 

Argall  destroys  Port  Royal. 

1615  Champlain  discovers  Lake  Huron. 

1621  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  granted  to  Sir  William  Alexander. 

1625  Jesuits  come  to  Canada. 

1627  Formation  of  the  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates. 

1629  Kirke  takes  Quebec. 

1632  Treaty  of  St  Germain-en-Laye. 

1635  Death  of  Champlain. 

1642  Foundation  of  Montreal. 

1645  English  conquer  Acadia. 
1648-50     The  Iroquois  destroy  the  Jesuit  Missions. 

1663  Canada  becomes  a  Royal  Province. 

1664  The    British    take    the  New  Netherlands  which    they  re- 

name New  York. 

1666  De  Tracy  and  Courceiles  march  against  the  Iroquois. 

1667  Treaty  of  Breda.     Acadia  given  back  to  France. 

1669  La  Salle  explores  the  Ohio. 

1670  Formation  of  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

1672  Frontenac  becomes  Governor  of  Canada. 

1673  Discovery  of  the  Mississippi  by  Joliet  and  Marquette. 
1682  La  Salle  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

Frontenac  returns  to  France. 

1684  La  Salle's  expedition  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

1686  Expedition  of  d'Iberville  against  the  Hudson  Bay  forts. 

1689  Massacre  of  Lachine. 

Frontenac  becomes  Governor  for  the  second  time. 
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1690.     Phipps  takes    Port   Royal,   but   fails    in    an   attempt    on 
Quebec. 

1697  Treaty  of  Ryswick. 

1698  Death  of  Frontenac. 
1704     Attack  on  Deerfield. 

1710  New  Englanders  take  Port  Royal. 

1711  Failure  of  attack  on  Quebec. 

1713     Peace    of    Utrecht.      Acadia    and    Hudson    Bay    given    to 

Great  Britain. 

1718     New  Orleans  founded  by  Bienville. 
1720     Foundation  of  Louisbourg. 
1731-42     Explorations  of  Verandrye. 
1745     First  Siege  of  Louisbourg. 

1748  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

1749  Foundation  of  Halifax. 

1755  Expulsion  of  the  Arcadians. 
Braddock's  defeat. 

1756  Oswego  taken  by  Montcalm. 

1757  Massacre  of  Fort  William  Henry. 

1758  Second  Siege  and  Capture  of  Louisbourg. 

1758  Defeat  of  Abercromby  at  Ticonderoga. 

1759  Amherst  takes  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 
Wolfe  takes  Quebec. 

1760  Montreal  surrenders. 

1763  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 
Peace  of  Paris. 

1764  Proclamation  of  George  III. 

1774  The  Quebec  Act. 

1775  Outbreak    of   American    War    of    Independence.      Loss    of 

Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 
Attack  on  Quebec  fails. 

1777  Surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

1778  Cook  explores  North- West  Coast  of  North  America. 

1 78 3  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

1784  Coming  of  the  Loyalists. 
Establishment  of  North- West  Company. 
New  Brunswick  becomes  a  separate  State. 

1789     Mackenzie  discovers  the  Mackenzie  River. 

1791     Vancouver  explores  the  North- West  Coast  of  North  America. 

Canada  Act. 

1793     Mackenzie  crosses  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
1808     Fraser  discovers  the  Fraser  and  Thompson  rivers. 
l8n     The  Red  River  Settlement. 
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1812  War  with  United  States.     Battle  of  Queenston. 

1813  Battles  of  Chateauguay  and  Chrystler's  Farm. 
Fight  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon. 

1814  Battle  of  Lundy '  s  Lane . 
Treaty  of  Ghent. 

1816  Attack  on  Fort  Douglas. 

1818  Lower  Canadian  Assembly  undertakes  to  pay  Civil  List. 

1821  Amalgamation  of  North-West  and  Hudson  Bay  Companies. 

1822  Trades  Act. 

1828  House  of  Commons  Committee  on  Canada. 

1834  The  Ninety-four  Resolutions. 

1837  Outbreak  of  Canadian  Rebellion. 

1838  Lord  Durham's  Mission. 

1839  Lord  Durham's  Report. 

1840  Union  of  Canada  Act. 
1842  Ashburton  Treaty. 
1846  Oregon  Treaty. 

1854     Secularisation  of  Clergy  Reserves. 

Reciprocity  Treaty. 
1864  Quebec  Conference. 
1867  British  North  America  Act. 

1869  Canada  acquires  Hudson  Bay  territory. 
1869-70     Red  River  Settlement. 

1870  Manitoba  enters  the  Federation. 

1871  British  Columbia  enters  the  Federation. 
Treaty  of  Washington. 

1873  Prince  Edward  Island  enters  the  Federation. 

1878  Macdonald  introduces  the  "  National  Policy." 

1885  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  completed. 

1886  Rebellion  of  the  North  West. 

1897     The  Laurier  Ministry  gives  preference  to  British  goods. 

1903     Alaska  Boundary  question  settled. 

1905     Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  enter  the  Federation. 
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i  Francis  I.,  18,  22. 
I  Franklin,  Benjamin,   102. 
1  Fraser,  Simon,   161,  165. 
:  Fraser  River,  182,  188. 

French  River,  162. 

Frenchton,  150. 

Frobisher,  Martin,  80. 

Frobisher's  Bay,  80. 

Frog  Lake,  196,  197. 

Frontenac,  Count,  58,  61,  68, 
69,  71-76,  94- 

Frontenac,  Fort  (see  also  King- 
ston), 61,  62,  63,  70,  95,  96, 
104,  113,  127,  138. 

Fuca  Straits,  182. 

Fundy,  Bay  of,  25. 

GABARUS  BAY,  no. 

Gage,  General,  116,  122, 126,  132, 

133- 

Gallinee,  Father,  60. 
Galissoniere,  Marquis  de  la,  92, 

96,  97- 

Gait,  A.  T.,  184. 
Garry,  Fort,  189,  190. 
Gaspe  Peninsula,  18,  138. 
George  II.,  86. 
George  III.,  122,  128. 
George,  Fort,  151. 
George,    Lake,   32,    44,  46,    53, 

54,  104,108,  in,  114,131,  136. 
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Germain,  Lord  George,  136. 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  156. 

Gibraltar,  Fort,  165. 

Gilham,  Captain,  81. 

Gladwyn,  Major,  134,  145. 

Grand  Pre,  78,  85. 

Grand,  Trunk  Railway,  181. 

Grant,  Cuthbert,  165. 

Granville,  Lord,  189. 

Graves,  Admiral,  133. 

Great  Meadows,  98,  103. 

Green  Bay,  62,  63. 

Greenland,  16. 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  The,  132. 

Gosford,  Lord,  171. 

Gourlay,  Robert,  172. 

HAGUE  TRIBUNAL,  THE,  192. 
Hakluyt,  Richard,  8. 
Haldimand,  Sir  Frederick,   136, 

138,  139,  HO. 
Halifax,  96,  108,  no,  115,  181, 

183,  187. 
Hamilton,  Lieutenant-Governor, 

140. 

Hampton  (Virginia),  100. 
Hampton,  General,  153. 
Harold  the  Fair-Haired,  15. 
Harrison,  General,  149,  152. 
Harvey,  Sir  John,  151,  183. 
Hayes,  Fort  (Moose  Fort),  82. 
Head,    Sir    Francis    Bond,    174, 

175. 

Hearne,  Samuel,  159. 
Heberts,  The,  37. 
HeUuland,  16. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  24,  27. 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  16. 
Hertel,  Francis,  72,  73. 
"  Hiawatha,"  14. 
Hill,  General,  79. 
Hincks,  Sir  Francis,  180. 
Hochelaga,  20. 

Hope,  Lieutenant-Governor,  140. 
Howe,  Joseph,  183. 
Howe,  Lord,  no,  in,  112. 
Howe,  Sir  William,  136. 
Hudson    Bay,    12,    80,    81,    82, 

83- 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  81,  159, 
163,  164,  165,  166,  188,  189. 


Hudson,  Henry,  81. 

Hudson    River,     53,     91,     i< 

136. 

Hull,  General,  148,  149. 
Huron,  Lake,  n,  36,  41,  46,  58, 

62,94,  95,  139,  146. 
Hurons,  The,   11,  12,  33,  35,  36, 
42,  45,  46,  47,  48,  69. 

ICY  CAPE,  158. 

Ihonatira,  40,  41. 

lie  aux  noix,  19. 

lie    Royal     (see    Cape    Breton 

Island). 
Illinois,  The,  59,  60,  62,  64,  65, 

66,  69,  90,  128. 

Intercolonial  Railway,  The,  194. 
Iroquois,    The,    11,    32,   33,   43, 

46,  48,  53,  54,  61,  69,  70,  71, 

73,  75,  76,  80,  123. 

JACK  RIVER  HOUSE,  164. 

James  Bay,  81. 

James  II.,  82. 

Jogues,  Father,  41,  44,  45. 

Johnson,  Sir  William,  102,  104, 

128,  139. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  140. 
Joliet,  Louis  58,  59,  64. 

KHANNAGHUNUT,  ISLAND  OF,  198 

Keewatin,  199. 

Kennebec    River,    76,    87,    133, 

134. 

Kildonan,  165. 
Kingston  138,  140. 
Kirke,  Sir  David,  29,  38. 
Klondyke,   198. 

LA  BARRE,  65,  69,  70. 

Labourdonnais,  92. 

Labrador,  16,  18,  129. 

La  Chine,  59,  60,    71. 

La  Famine,  70. 

La  Fleche,  27. 

La  Fontaine,  Louis,  178, 179,  180. 

La    Jonquiere,    de   M.,    91,    92, 

96,  97. 

Lalemant,  Father,  46. 
La  Peltrie,  Mme.  de,  42. 
La  Rochelle,  65,  79. 
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Lartigue,  Bishop,  171. 

La   Salle,    Sieur   de,    59-67,    68, 

70,  94- 

La  Saussaye,  28. 
La  Tour,  Charles  de,  28,  29,  30. 
Laurel  Mountains,  113. 
Laurier,  Sir  Wilfred,  198. 
Laval,  Bishop,  51,  52. 
La  Verendrye,  92. 
Lawrence,  Fort,  96,  105. 
Le  Boeuf,  Fort,  97,  126. 
Le  Caron,  Father,  35,  36. 
Le  Moyne,  Father,  48. 
Le   Moyne    d'Iberville,    67,    72, 

82. 

Lescarbot,  26. 
Le  Sueur,  92. 
Levis,  Chevalier  de,  120. 
Levis,  Point,  116,  134. 
Longfellow,  H.  W.,  14,  85. 
Long  Sault  Rapids,  153. 
Loud  on,  Earl  of,  106,  108. 
Louis  XIV.,  30,  56,  65,  72,  82. 
Louisbourg,  84,  88,  89,  90,  91, 

92,96,  108,  no,  in,  113,  115. 
Louisiana,  64,  121. 
Loyal,  Fort,  73. 
Lubercase,  79. 
Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of,  155. 

MACDONALD,  SIR  JOHN  A.,  180, 

184,  187,  192,  193,  194,  198. 
Macdonell,  Colonel,  153. 
MacDonnell,  Miles,  163,  164,  165.  j 
Mackenzie,  Alexander,  explorer,  ! 

159,  160,  161,  163. 
Mackenzie,     Alexander,     Prime  ! 

Minister,  193. 
Mackenzie,  Roderick,  160. 
Mackenzie,  William  Lyon,    172, 

173,  174,  175. 

Mackenzie  (Province),  199. 
Madison,  President,  146. 
Madras,  92. 

Maine,  73,  84,  86,  178,  179. 
Maisonneuve,  Sieur  de,  43,  45. 
Manitoba,  162, 163,  166, 190,  195. 
Manitou,  14. 

Marie  de  1' Incarnation,  42. 
Marlborough,  Duke  of,  79. 
Marquette,  Father,  58,  59,  64.  \ 


Maryland,  94,  100,  126. 
Mascarene,  Major,  88. 
Mascoutins,  the,  58. 
Massachusetts,  74,  88,  92,  154. 
Masse,  Father,  27,  28,  40. 
Matagorda  Bay,  66. 
Matchedash  Bay,  41. 
Maumee  River,  97. 
McDougall,  William,  184,  189. 
McGee,  D'Arcy,  184. 
McNab,  Sir  Allan,  180. 
McTavish,  William,  189. 
Meigs,  Fort,  150. 
Membertou,  26,  27. 
Mercier,  Colonel,  106. 
Metcalfe,  Lord,  179. 
Miami,  Fort,  126. 
Miami,  River,  97,  150. 
Miamis,  the,  58. 
Michigan,  Lake,   58,   59,  62-96, 

146. 
Michillimackinac,    63,    95,    126, 

146,  148. 

Middleton,  General,  197. 
Mingos,  the,  123. 
Miquelon,  121. 
Mississippi,  River,  12,  58-67,  84, 

92,  95,  96,  121,  122,  124,  129. 
Missouri  River,  59. 
Mobile  Bay,  67. 
Mohawk  River,  136. 
Mohawks,  the,  43,  45,   53,   102, 

139. 

Monck,  Lord,  187. 
Monckton,  Colonel,  102. 
Monongahela  River,  98,  102. 
Monro,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  108, 

109. 
Montcalm,  Marquis  de,  106,  108, 

109,   112,   115,   116,   117,   118, 

119,  120. 
Montgomery,  General,  133,  134, 

135- 
Montmagny,  Charles  Hualt  de, 

41,  43,  45,  49. 

Montmorenci  Falls,  115,  116. 
Montreal,    21,    24,    33,    34,    43, 

45,  49,   55,  68,  71,   108,   121, 

122,   133,   134,   146,   153,   158, 

180,  187. 
Monts,  Sieur  de,  24,  25,  26,  33. 
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Moody,  Rev.  Mr,  90. 
Moravianstown,  152. 
Morin,  180. 
Morrison,  Colonel,  153. 
Murray,  General,  120,  121,  122, 

129. 
Muzon,  Cape,  198. 

NAPOLEON  I.,  145- 
National  Policy,  the,  193,  194- 
Necessity,  Fort,  98. 
Nelson,  Robert,  172. 
Nelson,  Dr  Wolfred,  172. 
Nemiskau  River,  81,  82. 
Newark,  142,  154. 
New  Brunswick,   130,   138,   140, 
141,   143,   J44,   178,  179,  182, 
183,  184,  185. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  91. 
New   England,    17,   72»   74>   75, 

78,  89,  94,  ioo,  146. 
Newfoundland,    16,    17,    18,   23, 

80,  199. 

New  France,  18. 
New  Hampshire,  73,  74. 
New  Lorette,  48. 
New  Netherlands,  53. 
New  Orleans,  67,  94,  121. 
New  York,   11,  72,  74,  78,  89, 

94,  ioo,  132,  146. 
Niagara,  Falls  of,  14,  155- 
Niagara,  Fort,  95,  102,  103,  114, 

116,  148,  IS1,  ^S- 
Niagara  River,  61. 
Nicholson,  Colonel,  78. 
Nipissing,  Lake,  36,  48. 
Nootka  Sound,  158. 
Norridgewock,  87. 
North  West  Company,  The,  159, 

161,  163,  164,  165,  166. 
Nova  Scotia  (see  also  Acadia),  16, 
24,  29,  79,  84,  85,  86,  88,  89, 

91,     121,     130,     138,     HO,     143, 

182,  183,  184,  185,  186. 

ODELTOWN,  172. 

Ohio,  River,  59,  60,  95,  97,  IT3: 

114,  129. 

Ojibwas,  The,  123, 
Olier,  Father,  42. 


Oneida,  Lake,  36. 
Onondaga,  Lake,  48. 
Onondagas,  the,  48. 
Ontario,  Lake,  36,   60,   61,   95, 
106,   138,  139,  Mi,   H9,  150, 

IS2,  !53- 
Ontario     (province),     139,     105, 

188. 

Orange,  Fort  (Albany),  43,  S3- 
Oregon  Treaty,  182. 
Orleans,  Isle  of,  43,  48,  "5,  II6- 
Oswego,  Fort,  96,  103,  104,  106, 

121,  155. 

Oswego,  River,  49. 
Ottawa  (town),  49,  180,  187. 
Ottawa  River,    34,    35,    36,   48, 

75,  124- 

Ottawas,  the,  69,  123. 
Otter,  Colonel,  197. 
Ouatanon,  Fort,  126. 

PAPINEAU,  Louis,  168,  170,  172. 
Paris,  Peace  of  (1763),  121. 
Peace  River,  160. 
Pemaquid,  76. 
Penobscott,  River,  28,  76. 
Pennsylvania,  94,  95,  98,    ioo, 

113,  126. 
Pepin,  Lake,  92. 
Pepperell,  William,  89. 
Perrot,  Governor,  68. 
Philadelphia,  126,  132. 
Philipps,  Governor,  85. 
Phipps,  Sir  William,  74,  75. 
Pitt,  William,  (Earl of  Chatham), 

109,  114. 
Pitt,  Fort  (see  Fort  Duquesne), 

124,  126,  127,  128. 
Plato,  15. 

Plattsburg,  153,  156. 
Pointe  aux  Trembles,  134. 
Pontiac,  123,  124,  125,  128. 
Pontgrave,  24,  25,  26,  31. 
Port,  Christian,  113. 
Portland  Channel,  198. 
Port  Royal  (Annapolis),  25,  26, 

27,  28,  29,  30,  74,  75,  78,  79, 

84. 

Potomac  River,  98,  ioo. 
Pottawattamies,  63,  123. 
Ponndmaker,  196,  197. 
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Poutrincourt,  Baron  de,  25,  26, 

27,  28. 

Presqu'  He,  Fort,  126,  152. 
Pres  de  Ville,  135. 
Preston,  Major,  133. 
Prevost,   Sir  George,    143,    145, 

148,  150,  152,  156. 
Prideaux,  General,  114. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  130,  141, 

143,   162,   182,   184,   185,   186, 

190. 
Proctor,  Colonel,  148,  149,  150, 

152,  153- 

QUEBEC,  20,  29,  31,  32,  33,  38, 
39,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  48,  49, 
54,  74,  76,  78,  92,  108,  114, 
115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  120, 
121,  131,  133,  134,  135,  136, 
137,  141,  180,  184;  (province) 
186,  194. 

Quebec  Act,  the,  129,  130,  132, 
140,  169. 

Quebec  Conference,  the,  184, 
185. 

Queenston,  151,  155. 

Quenston,  Battle  of,  149. 

RAINY  LAKE,  92. 
Rasle,  Sebastian,  87. 
Razilly,  Sieur  de,  29. 
Reciprocity  Treaty,  1 8 1 ,  191. 
Recollet  friars,  35,  37,  39. 
Red  River,   161,   162,   163,   164, 

188,  189. 
Rennes,  44. 
Rhode  Island,  74. 
Riall,  155. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  29,  37,  38. 
Richelieu,  River,  32,  44,  53,  55. 
Kiel,  Louis,  189,  190,  195,  196, 

197. 

Riviere  du  Loup,  181,  187. 
Roberval,  Sieur  de,  23. 
Roberts,  Captain,  148. 
Robertson,  Colin,  164. 
Robinson,  John  Beverley,  173. 
Rocky  Mountains,  93,  160,  161, 

188,  190. 
Rouville,  de,  77. 
Rupert,  Prince,  81. 


Rupert,  Fort,  81. 

Russell,   Lord    John,    177,    178, 

183. 
Ryswick,  Peace  of,  76. 


SABLE,  CAPE,  25,  91. 

Sackett's    Harbour,     150,     152, 

155- 

Saguenay,  River,  19,  24. 
Saint  Charles  River,  48,  75,  116, 

H9,  135- 

Saint  Croix,  Island  of,  25. 
Saint  Denis,  172,  175. 
Saint  Eustache,  172. 
Saint  Germain-en-Laye,  Treaty 

of,  29,  38. 
Saint  Ignace,  Mission  of,  46,  47  ; 

Second  Mission,  58. 
Saint   John's    (Capital   of   New 

Brunswick),  144. 
Saint  John,  Fort,  133,  135. 
Saint  John  (Harbour  of,  in  New- 
foundland), 47. 
Saint    John,   Island    of   (Prince 

Edward  Island),  16,  130. 
Saint  Joseph,  Fort,  126. 
Saint  Joseph's  Island,  148. 
Saint    Joseph    River,    62,     63, 

64. 
Saint  Lawrence,  Bay  or  Gulf  of, 

19. 
Saint  Lawrence,  River,  18,  23, 

29,    3i,   49,    53,    55,    72,    75, 

79,  9i,  96,  114,  H5,  n6,  H7, 

118,  153,  181,  187. 
Saint  Louis,  Fort,  65. 
Saint  Malo,  18,  19. 
Sainte  Marie,  Mission  of,  41,  44, 

46. 

Saint  Pierre,  Island  of,  121. 
Saint  Regis,  153. 
Saint  Sulpice,  Order  of,  42,  59, 

60. 

Sainte  Therese,  Fort,  53. 
Salaberry,  Colonel  de,  the  elder, 

153- 
Salaberry,      Colonel      de,      the 

younger,  190. 
Salmon  Falls,  73. 
Sandusky,  126,  150. 
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Sandwich,  148. 

San  Franciso,  158. 

Saratoga,  136. 

Saskatchewan,  Province  of,  199. 

Saskatchewan,   River,   92,    159, 

189,  195,  196,  197- 
Sault  au  Matelot,  135. 
Saunders,  Admiral,  115,  117, 118. 
Schenectady,  72,  73. 
Scott,  Thomas,  190. 
Secord,  Laura,  151. 
Seignelay,  65. 
Selkirk,  Lord,  162,  163,  164,  165, 

188. 

Senecas,  the,  69,  70,  123. 
Semple,  Governor,  164,  165. 
Shawnees,  the,  123. 
Sheaffe,  General,  149,  150. 
Shirley,   Governor,  88,   91,   102, 

103,  104. 

Shute,  Governor,  86,  87. 
Simcoe,  Colonel,  142,  143. 
Simcoe,  Lake,  36. 
Simpson,  George,  166. 
Sitklan  Island,  198. 
Slave  Lake,  160. 
Smith,    Donald     (Lord    Strath- 

cona),  190,  194. 
Smyth,  General,  155. 
Solon,  15. 
Sorel,  Fort,  53. 
Stadacona,  20,  22. 
Stanwix,  General,  114. 
Stephenson,  Fort,  150. 
Stoney  Creek,  Battle  of,  151. 
Strachan,  Dr,  173. 
Stuart,  River,  161. 
Superior,  Lake,   60,  92,  94,  96, 

158,  159,  162. 


TACOUCHE  TESSE,  RIVER  (Fraser 

River),  160,  162. 
Tadoussac,  31,  45. 
Taensas,  64. 
Talon,    Jean    Baptiste,    53,    54, 

55,  58,  60. 
Teanaustaye,  41. 
Tecumseh,  148,  152. 
Tessouat,  34. 


|  Temple,  Sir  Thomas,  30. 
Thibault,  Father,  190. 
I  Thomson,  Charles  Poulett  (Lord 

Sydenham),  177,  178. 
I  Thompson,  David,  161. 
j  Thompson  River,  161,  182, 
Three  Rivers,  72,  122. 
|  Thunder  Bay,  40. 
j  Ticonderoga,  Fort,  32,  104,  108, 
no,   in,   112,   113,   116,   131, 
132,  135,  136. 
Timgeus,  15. 
Tongas  Straits,  198. 
1  Tonty,    Henri    de,    61,    62,    63, 

67. 
!  Toronto   (York),    142,   173,    174, 

175,  180. 

;  Toronto  Globe,  The,  180. 
Tracy,  Marquis  de,  53,  54. 
Trent,  River,  36. 
Truro,  187. 


UNION  OF  CANADA  ACT,  176,  177, 

184. 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  138, 

139. 

Upper  Canada,  139. 
Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  80,  84,  97. 


VANCOUVER,   CAPTAIN   GEORGE, 

158. 

Vancouver,  City  of,  195. 
Vancouver,  Island  of,  182,  188. 
Van  Reusselaen,  149. 
Vauban,  84. 
Vaudreuil,  Marquis  de,  the  elder, 

76,  77,  86,  87. 
Vaudreuil,  Marquis  de,  the 

younger,  100,  115,  121. 
Vaughan,  Colonel,  89. 
Ventadour,  Due  de,  37. 
Vercheres,  Madeleine  de,  75. 
Verrazzano,  17,  18. 
Versailles,  Treaty  of,   137,   138, 

139. 

Vetch,  Samuel,  78. 
Victoria,  Fort,  188. 
Victoria,  Queen,  180. 
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Vignau,  Nicholas  de,  34. 
Vincent,  General,  151. 
Virginia,  17,  28,  94,  98,  100,  126. 

WAKEFIELD,  GIBBON,  176. 
Walker,  Sir  Hovenden,  79. 
Walley,  Major,  74,  75. 
Walpole,  Horace,  100. 
Warner,  Seth,  132. 
Warren,  Commodore,  89,  90,  92. 
Washington,  George,  97,  98,  102. 
Washington,  Treaty  of,  191. 
Webb,  Colonel,  109. 
Webster,  Daniel,  179. 
Western,  Fort,  134. 
William  III.,  71,  83. 
William,  Fort,  165. 
William  Henry,   Fort,   54,    104, 

108,  109. 

Williams,  Eunice,  78. 
Williams,  Rev.  J.,  77,  78. 
Wilkinson,  General,  153. 


Wills  Creek,  98,  102. 
Winchester,  General,  150. 
Windsor,  182. 
Winnebago,  Lake,  58. 
Winnipeg,  Lake,  92,  164;  (town) 

189. 

Winslow,  John,  102,  105. 
Wisconsin,  River,  58. 
Wolfe,  General,    no,    in,    114, 

116,  117,  118,  119,  121. 
Wolfe's  Cove,  135. 
Wolseley,  Colonel,  afterwards 

Lord,  190. 
Wood  Creek,  97. 
Woods,  Lake  of  the,  92,  189. 
Wyandots,  the,  12. 

YEO,  SIR  JAMES,  152,  155. 
York  (County  of),  173,  174. 
York,    Fort  (on  Nelson  River), 

S3- 
Yorktown,  137. 
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PART  VII.  (1820-1901)  ...  „  2s.  6d. 

This  book  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  following 
form:  PARTS  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  in  one  volume, 
Price  6s.  6d. ;  and  PARTS  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  in  one 
volume,  Price  6s.  6d. 

This  History  is  in  use  at  the  following  Schools  and  Colleges  : — 
Eton,  Harrow,  Westminster  School,  Cheltenham  College,  Dean 
Close  School,  Cheltenham,  Burton-on-Trent  Grammar  School, 
Manchester  Grammar  School,  Repton,  Denstone  College,  Hackney 
Secondary  School,  Barry  County  School,  Forth  County  School, 
Acton  County  School,  King  Edward  VII.  School,  Sheffield, 
Burnley  Grammar  School,  Manchester  High  School  for  Girls, 
The  Park  School,  Glasgow,  Baker  Street  High  School,  Roedean 
Preparatory  School,  Graham  Street  High  School,  Edgbaston 
Church  of  England  College,  Manor  Mount  Secondary  School, 
Wycombe  Abbey  School,  St  Paul's  Girls*  School,  Queen's  College 
School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  High  School,  Norwich  High  School, 
Oxford  High  School,  Oldham  Secondary  School,  Froebel  Educa- 
tional Institute,  Pontywaun  County  School,  and  many  others. 

The  Journal  of  Education  says: — "An  admirable  piece  of  work.  .  .  .  Schools 
which  can  afford  to  give  a  good  deal  of  time  to  history  could  do  no  better  than  adopt 
this." 

The  School  World  says  :— "  We  can  imagine  no  better  introduction  to  the  main  story 
of  English  History." 
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ILLUSTRATIVE    HISTORIES 


THESE  books,  as  their  name  implies,  are  intended  to  be  used  in  illus- 
tration of  whatever  textbook  in  English  History  may  be  adopted.  Many 
teachers  feel  the  need  of  books  which  will  supply  fuller  and  more 
picturesque  detail  than  is  provided  in  the  ordinary  school  manual,  but 
the  original  authorities  are  often  inaccessible,  and  the  standard  historians 
are  very  expensive,  and  only  available  for  those  who  live  near  a  good 
library.  Teachers  whose  work  lies  in  country  places,  or  who  are  too  busy 
to  spend  much  time  in  looking  out  suitable  extracts,  will  find  these 
Illustrative  Histories  very  useful. 

BRITISH  AND  OLD  ENGLISH  PERIOD.  (55  B.c.-io66  A.D.) 
By  E.  J.  BALLEY,  B.A.,  of  the  Whitgift .Grammar  School,  Croydon. 
Price  2S. 

MEDIAEVAL  PERIOD.  (1066-1487.)  By  A.  KlMPSTER, 
Mistress  of  Method  at  the  University  College  .of  Wales,  Aberystwyth  ; 
formerly  Scholar  of  Somerville  College  and  Lecturer  in  English 
Literature  at  the  Royal  Holloway  College;  and  G.  HOME,  M.A., 
late  of  Newnham  College,  History  Mistress  at  St  Mary's  College, 
Paddington.  Price  2S.  6d. 

TUDOR  PERIOD.  (1487-1603.)  By  N.  L.  FRAZER,  M.A., 
Headmaster  of  the  Batley  Grammar  School.  Price  2S. 

STUART  PERIOD.  (1603-1714.)  By  J.  W.  B.  ADAMS,  M.A., 
Headmaster  of  the  County  School,  Ashford,  Middlesex.  Price  2S.  6d. 

HANOVERIAN  PERIOD.  (1714-1815.)  By  J.  W.  B.  ADAMS, 
M.A.,  Headmaster  of  the  County  School,  Ashford,  Middlesex. 
Price  2S.  6d. 


GENERAL   HISTORY 

IN  view  of  the  growing  opinion  among  advanced  educationists  that  the 
history  teaching  in  our  schools  should  not  be  limited  to  that  of  our  own 
country,  Messrs  Horace  Marshall  &  Son  have  published  a  cheap  general 
history,  in  three  parts.  Each  part  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  and  is  well  illustrated.  Price  2s.  6d.  per  Volume. 

PART  I.  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  By  W.  H.  SALTER,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

PART  II.  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.  By  M.  A.  HOWARD, 
B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  and  Headmistress 
of  the  Dulwich  High  School. 

PART  III.    MODERN  HISTORY.    By  A.  J.  EVANS,  M.A. 
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